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THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 



CHAPTBR I. 

Ws have said that Wilton Brown paused and gaxed 
through the mist at the igure of a man adrancing to- 
waitis him, and to the reader it need not be told who 
the person was that thus came forward. To Wilton» 
however, the conviction was brought more slowly ; for, 
though he had heard the sound of a forailiar voice, yet 
it seemed so improbable that voice should be the voice 
of Lord Sherbrooke, that the idea never struck him till 
the figure became so distinct as not to leave a doubt. 

*' Good God, Sherbrooke !" he exclaimed, advancing 
towards him at length, '* can it be you V^ 

'* And I may well ask, Wilton, if it be you,'^ said Lord 
Sherbrooke, in a tone so sharp and angry, so unlike his 
usual voice and manner of speaking, that Wilton drew 
back astonished, imagining that he had given his friend 
some unknown oflbnce. But Lord Sherbrooke grasped 
his arm, exclaiming, *' Hark ! There they are ! They 
are close upon us, Wilton ! I have fallen in with a nest 
of Jacobites, I fancy, ready for an outbreak, and they 
are after me. Have you any arms %^ 

'* Here are plenty of pistols, my lord,'' said the mes- 
senger, who knew him. 

'* Ah, Arden, is that you T' he exclaimed. " Give me 
a pistol,'^ and he took one from the messenger's hand* 
** Here are three of us now, Wilton," he exclaimed, ^ 
with a laugh, '* and one of us a messenger : enougbi 
surely, for any dozen Jacobites in England." 

There was something wild, hasty, and strange in Lotd 
Sherbrooke's manner, which startled and alarmed Wil- 
ton a good deal. 

** For Heaven's sake, Sherbrooke," he said^ '* do no- 
thing rashly. Let us see who they are before you 
act." 

" Oh, I will do nothing rash," replied Sherbrooke. 
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<* But here they come ! just like Jacobites, gabbling at 
every step. Who goes there, my masters t" he ex- 
claimed, at the same moment. '* Don't advance,, don't 
advance ! We are armed ! The first man that advan- 
ces I shoot upon the spot !'' 

'< Those are the men, those are the men !'* cried aloud 
voice from the other party, who were now seen coming 
up in a mass. *' Rush upon them ! Rush upon them, 
and tie the messenger !" 

" Oh, oh !" cried Arden. " They have found me out, 
have they ! Stand by me, my lord ! Stand by me, Mr. 
Brown ! They are rushing on !" 

" Then here's for the midst of them !" cried Lord 
Sherbrooke ; and, instantly levelling his pistol, he fired, 
though Wilton was in the very act of holding forth his 
hand to stop him. 

The moment the fatal flash had taken place there 
was a reel back among the advancing guard, though they 
were at several yards* distance when the pistol was 
fired. A confusion, a gathering together, a murmur 
succeeded; and, while Lord Sherbrooke was in the 
very act of exclaimine, " Give me another pistol, Ar- 
den !" there was heard, from among the party who had 

been approaching, a loud voice, exclaiming, " By , 

he has shot the lady ! and she was only fainting, after 
all. See how the blood flows !" 

The words were perfectly distinct. Lord Sher- 
brooke's hand, which had just seized the other pistol 
that the messenger had held out to him, suddenly let it 
drop upon the ground. It was not possible to see the 
expression of his face fully, for his head was turned 
away ; but Wilton felt him grasp his arm as if for sup- 
port, trembling in every limb. 

" Good God ! what have you done, Sherbrooke 1" 
exclaimed his friend. 

•* I have killed her, I have killed her !" cried Lord 
Sherbrooke, gasping for breath ; *' I have killed the dear 
unfortunate girl !" and, letting go Wilton's arm, he rush« 
ed forward at once into the midst of the other party, 
exclaiming, *' St^d back ! Let me forward ! She is 
my wife ! Stand put of my way ! How in the name 
of Heaven did she — ^ 

He left off without concluding, and nobody answered. 
But the tone of bitter grief and agony in which Lord 
Sherbrooke spoke was not to be mistaken : there was 
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in it tSie o>vorpoweriiig^eiiefe^ ti |»88k>aate, grief ; and 
everybody made way £or ban. In a momeDt he had 
«natched the form of the mhappy lady from the maa 
Who held her in his arms, and; aupporting her himael( 
partly on haa knee, partly on hia bosom, he kissed her 
again and asain venemently, eagerly, we may almoat 
say franticafiy^ exchdming, ** And 1 have killed thee, 
mj Csunoiine! I have killed thee, my beloved, my 
wife, my own dear wife! I have killed thee, nohl^ 
md true, and kind! Oh, open your eyes, dear one; 
open your eyes and gaxe upon me for a jniniite ! She 
is living, she is living!" he added, wildly; "she does 
open her eyes ! Quick, some one cidl a surgeon ! A 
hundred guineas to the first who brings me a surgeon ! 
Ood of heaven! how has this happened 1 Oh, yea, she 
is living, she is reviving ! Wilton, for pity's sake, for 
mercy's sake, help me !'* 

Wilton Brown had followed Lord Sherbvooke rapidly, 
for a sudden apprehension had crossed his mind imine« 
diately the words were pronounced, " I have shot the 
lady," lest, by some accident, I«dy Laum had fallen 
into the hands of the people Who were approaching^ 
and that she it was who had been wounded or killed by 
the rash act of his friend. 

The moment he came op, however, he perceived that 
the lady^s ihce was unknown to him, and he saw also 
that the men who stood round, deprived of ^ power 
and activity by a hon^ble event which thdy only vague^ 
ly comprehended, were anything bnt the |»ersons he had 
expected to see. They seemed to be aliaost ail corny 
mon sailors ; and, though they were, in general, evi- 
dently Englishmen, they were habited more in the 
fashion of the Dutch sesunen of that day. They were 
well armed, it is true, bnt still they bore not the slightest 
appearance of being connected with Sir John Fenwick 
and the party to which he was atta^ed ; Sdad the hor- 
for and consternation which seemed to have taken pos- 
session of them all at the injury which had heen inflicted 
on the unhappy lady, showed that they were anything 
but feelingless or hardened. 

One ra]^ glance over the seene before his eyes had 
shown Wilton this; and he now stood beside Lord 
Sherbrooke, gazing with painful interest on a picture, 
the f uH horror of which he divined better than the others 
who surrounded them. 

Ad 
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Almost as Lord Sherbrooke spoke, faowoTer, and be* 
Ibre Wilton could reply, the lady made a slight move- 
ment of her hand, and raised her head. Her eyes 
vrere open, and she turned to Lord Sherbrooke, gazing 
on his face for a moment, as if to be certain who it 
was. 

*'Oh, Sherbrooke," she said, at length, in a faint 
voice, " fly, fly ! I was very foolish to faint. I am 
better now. The men will be upon you in a minute I 
Oh Heaven, they are all around us ! Oh, how weak it 
was to faint and keep you here till they have taken 
you ! I am better now,'' she said, in answer to a whis- 
pered inquiry of Lord Sherbrooke, as he pressed her to 
flis heart. '' But I must have hurt my shoulder in fall- 
ing, for it pains me very much." And, putting her hand 
towards it, she drew it suddenly away, exclaiming, 
" Good Heaven, it is blood !" 

"Yes, dearest— yes, beloved," replied Lord Sher- 
brooke, " it is blood ; blood shed by your husband's 
hanQ ; but oh, inadvertently, dear girl. I rashly fired 
among the men that wer6 pursuing me, and have killed 
the only woman that I ever loved !" And he struck 
his hand vehemently against his forehead, with a ges- 
ture of despair that could not be mistaken. 

" Come, come, young gentleman," said a man, who 
seemed the leader of the bluff. sailors around him) 
** don't take on so. Some one has gone for a surgeon.^ 
There's a clever one at Halstow, I know, and, mayhap, 
the young lady is not so much hurt. At all events, you 
did not do it to hurt her, that's dear enough; and I 
rather fancy we've all been in a mistake together. 
For, if you were flying from people looking out to take 
you, you were not the goods we were after; for we 
were looking for people that were coming to take us, 
They came down and said that a gentleman had come 
down with a messenger to look after our little traffic, 
and have some of us up for it. Now we intended to 
plant the messenger in the bog till we had got all things 
ready and the ship off, and it was him and his people 
we were after. But come along ; bring down the lady 
to Master Ples8is'«. She will be taken good care of 
there, I warrant you. Here, Jack Vanoorst ! you're a 
bit of a surgeon yourself, for you doctored my head 
when the Frenciunan broke my crown one day. See 
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if you can't stop the blood, at letat, tiU we* get Um Imdy 
to old Piessis's, and the awgeon comes." 

A broad-built elderly man advanced, and, with whatr 
ever materials could be obtained npon the spot, made a 
sort of bandage and compress by the dim light, and api* 

Elied it dexterously enough, while Caroline lay with 
er head upon her husband's bosom, and her hand clasp- 
ed in his. i 

Sheihrooke looked down in her face while this was 
done with agony depicted in his coantenaaee; nor was 
4hat agony rendered the less by seeing a faint look of 
happiness come over her face as Ae tlms rested, aiMi by 
feeling her hand press gently upon his. It all seemed 
to say, ** I could willingly die thus." 

When the bandage had been applied, Lord Sherbrookek» 
though he shook in every hmh wiih agitation and amt- 
iety, took her in his arms and raised her, saying to the 
man, " Now show me the way." 

But that, way was long. The y^onng nohleoian pot 
forth his strength too much at first in the effort to carry 
her quickly, and, after bearing her on for about a mile, 
he paused and faltered.^ 

'' Let one of our people carry her," said the captain 
of the vessel which was lyhug m the river at no ftetiX 
distance from Plessis's house ; ^ there is near a mile to 
go yet." 

Lord Sherforooke turned and looked round* Wilton 
was close by his side. 

"Wilton," he said, •♦WUton, you take her. With 
the exception of herself, you are my best friend. 
Gently, oh gently ! She is my wife, Wilton, and I know 
you will not mind the burden." 

" Pardon me, lady," said Wilton, as he tQok her gently 
out of Lord Sherbrooke's arm, and she raised her head 
'with a faint look of inquiry. " It is your husband's sin- 
cere friend, and I will bear you as carefully es if I we^re 
your brother." , 

She made no opposition ; but no answer, only stretcli- 
rog forth her lelft arm, which was the uawonnded one, to 
Lord Sherbrooke : she let her hand rest in his, as if she 
wished him to retain it ; and Wilton remarked, but not 
displeased, that she suffered not her head to rest upon 
his bosom, as it had done upon that of his friend. 

Considerably taller, and altogether of a more power- 
M frame than Lord Sherixrooke, he bore her with greai- 
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er •aM ; bnt anidety made it aeem aa age UH a glim)- 
mering light was seen throogh tiie trees at no great 
distance. 

Lord Sherbrooke was then in Ihe aot of proposing IQ 
eany her again, but the good sailor who had spoken be<- 
fore interfered, saying, ** No, no, let him carry her. It 
will only hurt her to change so. There's the house 
close by, and he's stronger than you are, and not k^ioek- 
ed down with fright, yo« see, either; as you are, natu- 
rally enough. Run on, boy, run on,'' he continued, 
somewhat sharply, to a lad who was with them ; : " run 
on, and tell old Plessis to get down a mattress to carry 
Ihe la^ up in." 

The boy sped away to execute this kind and prudent 
order; and ma few nunntes more the whole party 
«tood upon the little stone esplanade before the dwell* 
Ing of Monsieur Plessis. That worthy personage him^ 
self was down, and already in a sUte of great anxiety 
and triboiation, being one of thone who have an excess- 
ive didike to anything whicl^ nmy l»ii|g upon them too 
fnneh notice of any kind. .. 

The mattress, too, had been brought dp wn ; but, whei| 
•WSton gased throngh the doolr(he tnrned quickly to his 
friend, saying, **' I had better oariy hernp at once, Sher« 
brooke. I can doit easily, and it will save her the pain 
of changing her position more than once." 

Without waiting for any one's consent, he according- 
ly began to mount the staircase, and had just reach^ 
the balustrade of the little sort of square vestibule at 
lop, when the door of sn opposite room opened, and the 
Lady Helen stood before him* 

To Wilton, who knew nothmg of all the secrets of 
Plesds^s house, which the reader is already informed 
of, the sight was like that of ati apparition ; and to the 
Lady Helen herself, the sight of Wilton bearing Caro* 
line in his arms, while the light of the lamp that Plessis 
carried before them shone upon the pale but still beaiv 
tiftd countenance of the poor girl, and showed her dress 
and that of Wilton boith thiokly stained and spotted with 
blood, was not less astounding. 

"Oh, Wihon, Wilton," she cried, ''what is this I 
Caroline, my sweet Caroline, for Heaven's sake, speak! 
for Heaven's sake, look at me !" 

The next moment, however, her eyes fell upon Lord 
-filiexbrooke ;- his ^omtenance aSao as pale as deaths 
his coaty and collar, and face also bloody. 
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" Oh, young man, young man,*' sbe cried, '* is it y<m 
thai have done this V 

" Yes, Lady Helen," he answered, rather bitterly ; 
'* yes, after nearly killing her in another way, it is I 
who have shed her blood. But the first was the crimi^ 
nal act, not the last. The shot was unintentional : the 
wounds given by my words were the guilty ones." 

" No, no, Sherbrooke !" said Caroline, raising her 
head faintly, and again stretching out her band towards 
him. " No, no, dear Henry. You love me, that is 
enough !" 

She could speak no more ; and Plessis, whose senses 
were in a state of greater precision than those of any 
other person, exclaimed eagerly, ''Don't stand here 
talking abbut it, but carry the lady to her bedchamber. 
This way, young gentleman ; this way, this way !" 

And, passing by, he led onward to the room in which 
the unfortunate lady had received her husband's note 
that very morning. Wilton laid her gently on the 
bed ; and, closing her eyes for a moment, she gave a 
slight shudder, either with cliilliness or pain. But a 
movement in the apartment caused her to look round 
again, and she said eagerly, " Do not Leave me, Sher- 
brooke! Do not leave me, my husband. You must 
stay with me not©." 

" Leave you, my Caroline !" he said ; " oh no ! I will 
never leave you more ! I must atone for what I have 
done. Only promise me, promise me, Caroline, to live, 
to forgive, and to bless me." 

" I do forgive ^ou, I do bless you, Sherbrooke," she 
answered. 

Before he could reply, a gentleman habited in a ri- 
ding-dress, and a large red roquelaure, entered the room 
hastily, threw off his hat and cloak, and advanced at 
once, with a somewhat rough air, to the bedside. 

" What is this 1" he said quickly, but not in an un- 
gentle tone. "Where is the lady hurt? Bring me 
linen and water. You may give her a little wine too. 
She is faint from loss of blood ;" and^ advancing to the 
bedside, he took Caroline's hand kindly in his own, say- 
ing, " Do not be alarmed, my dear. These things hap- 
pen every day in battle; and women get well better 
than soldiers, for they are more patient and resigned. 
I see where the wound is* Do not be afraid ;" and he 
put his hand upon her shoulder, running it round on both 
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••ides. The moment Iw had done so, he looked about 
him with a bright and beaming smile upon his lip, and 
the colour somewhat up into his cheek. 

^ She vnll do well," he said; "let no one alarm him- 
•self : the ball has passed upon the light of the actery , and 
I leel it just above the scapula. She will do well !" 

Ah audible *^ Thank God!" burst from every lip 
around ; and Caroline herself, at the sudden change 
>{k>omihe apprehension of death to the hope of life, burst 
into silent tears. 

" What are all these mea doing here V^ demanded the 
good surgeon, turning bluffly round. *' Leave none but 
the women with me, and not too many of diem." 

The sailors began to move away at this command, 
and Wilton followed ; but Lord Sherbrooke kept his 
place, saying, " I must remain !" 

'* And why should 3rou remain, sir?" demanded the 
surgeon. " Who are you 1" 

" I am her husband, sir," replied Lord Sherbrooke, 
£rmly and distinctly. 

" Oh, sir, that makes a very great difference," replied 
the surgeon. " I make you a very low bow, and have 
nothing to say ; only I hope you will behave quietly and 
rationally, and talk as little as possible." 

** I will do everything, sir," replied Lord Sherbrooke, 
With a somewhat stately look, *' 1 will do everything that 
may tend to promote the recovery of one I love so well." 

At this moment Wilton was in the doorway ; but the 
Lady Helen laid her hand upon his arm, saying, *' Wait 
for me in the neighbouring room, WMtoa. I must speak 
with you before you go." 

Wilton promised to remain, and quitted the chamber. 
He found at the top of the stairs tl^ greater part of the 
sailors whom he had seen before, and with them Plessis 
himself and another man. 

The sailors were talking with Plessis vehemently; 
and Wilton soon found that the worthy Frenchman was 
using all his powers of vituperation in various tongues-* 
French and English, with a word or two of Dutdi every 
now and then, and some quaint specimens of Portu* 
guese — to express his indignation at the sailors for the 
unlucky business in which they had engaged. 
. The master of the vessel was 'defending himself 
stoutly, saying, " Why^^didn't I meet the boy from the 
Blackamoor's Head aithe very door of the place here ? 
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anddida^t hfttottme tbat there was a man oommg down 

with a messenger of state to seize the Mp and the caigOy 
and you, and I, and every one else \" 

"Poo! nonsense, nonsense," cried Plessis ; *' all staff 
and exaggeration. No messenger, I dare say, at all; 
So be off, all of you, as fast as you can go ; and get out 
of the way for fear of any inquiries being made." 

" Why, here's the young gentleman himself," cried 
the master: "he don't Iocul like a messenger, sunt 
enough. But there was another man that ran away ^ 
he may have been the messenger." 

The man looked to Wilton as he spoke, who instantly 
replied, " You are right, sir. He was a messenger; but 
neither he nor I came hither about anything referring* 
to you4 Indeed, neither of us even knew of your ex* 
istence before we saw you." 

At that moment the stranger, who was standing beside^ 
Plessis, and who was very different from the sailors in; 
appearance, stepped forward to Wilton, and. said in a- 
low tone, " May I, sir, ask your name !" 

The countersign thai Green had given hiin immedi- 
ately returned to Wilton's meinory, and he replied, 
" My name is Brown, sir, but it might as well have been- 
Green." 

" Oh no, sh:," replied the stranger, in thasame tone, 
" every man should keep his right name, and be in his 
right place, which is the case with yourself in both re- 
spects at present;" and, turning to Plessis, ho said, 
" This is a friend of the colonel's, Plessis. He sent me 
down to meet him and bring him here, because he could 
not come himself." 

" Oh, oh !" said Plessis, looking wise, «" that's all right, 
then. I saw that he spoke to the Lady Helen. Take 
him into the saloon, captain, and I'll come to you in a 
minute, as soon as I've got the house clear, and every- 
thing quiet again. I ex^ct some gentlemen to meet 
here to-night, to take their bowl of punch, you know." 

" This way, sir," said the person whom the French- 
man had called captain, turning to Wilton, and leading 
him on into the large room, which was now quite vacant. 
The moment that he was there and the door dosed, the 
stranger came close up to him, saying, " Wheve is the 
messenger ? Had you not a messenger with* yon t ! 
waited on the road for you three qnarters of an hour." 

"I rather think," replied. Wilton, "that I was miadl* 
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reeled l)f the landlord of the inn, and a series of unhappy- 
mistakes has been the consequence." 

" Which are not over yet," exclaimed the other ; " for 
here ase we, only two men, with very likely a dozen or 
two s^ainst us, with no power or authority to take the 
lady from out of their hands, and with nothing but our 
swords and pistols." 

" Oh no !" answered Wilton ; " you mistake. I have 
sufficient authority both from her father and from the 
secretary of state." 

** Ay, but not hke the face of a messenger !" replied 
the other; " that is the best authority in the world with 
people like these. By Heaven, the only way we can act 
18 to ma^e a bold push for it at once, to get hold of the 
youni^ lady, and carry her off before these men arrive. 
Plessis is sending away all the sailors: he'll not try 
much to oppose us himself. There is one man, I see, 
at the end of the other corridor, but we can purely man- 
age him ; and, very likely, we may get the start of the 
others by an hour or so." 

'* Let us lose not a moment," answered Wilton. *' I 
will send for the Lady Helen, who may give us more 
information." 

** Let me go and get it from Plessis himself," replied 
the man ; " I will be back in a minute. I know how to 
deal with the rogue of a Frenchman better than you do. 
If he comes back with me, take a high tone with him : 
determination is everything." 

Thus sabring, he quitted the room, and for about five 
minutes Wilton remained alone, meditating over what 
had passed, if that could be called meditating, which 
vas nothing but a confused series of indistinct images, 
all out of their proper form and order. 



CHAPTER II. 

Thb first person that entered the room was the Lady 
Helen, who came forward towards her young friend 
with her eyes sparkling and a smile upon her lips. 

" Oh, my dear boy," she cried, " this has been a ter- 
rible night, but she is better : there is every hope of her 
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doing well. The ball has been extracted in a moment, 
the bleeding has ceased, and the comfort of her hus- 
band's love will be more to her, far more to her, than 
the best balm physician or surgeon could give. But 
now tell me, wilton, what brings you here. Did you 
come with this gay gallant, or have you— though I trust 
and believe you have not — have you taken any part in 
the wild schemes of theee rash, intemperate, and vicious 
menV 

" I am taking part in no schemes, dear lady," replied 
WHton ; ** I only come here to frustrate evil purposes. 
I came furnished with authority, and accompanied by a 
messenger of state, to deliver Lady Laura Gaveston, 
who, I understand, is at this very moment in this house. ** 

•'That is most strange," said the Lady Helen; "I 
wrote to— to him who— who— whom you saw me with, 
in short, to tell him that they had brought the poor girl 
here, never thinking that yon, my boy—" 

" It was the person you speak of," intcrmpled Wil- 
ton, *• who told me of her being here. One of his peo- 
ple is in the house with me at this present moment; 
out the messenger has fled in the late affray. 1 ander- 
stand that a number of the men who brought her hither 
are to be here to night ; we shall be then but two against 
many if we delay ; and it is absolutely necessary thai 
we should find out where the lady is, and carry her off 
at once." 

" Oh"! I will find her in a moment," replied the Lady 
Helen. *' But I know not whether they will suffer her 
to pass out of her chamber." 

' At that moment, however, Plessis, and the person- 
age whom he called captain, entered the room in eager 
conversation. 

'* It will be ruin and destruction to me," cried Ples- 
sis ; " I cannot permit it ! I cannot hear of it \ nor can 
you manage it. There are three men here ; one in the 
house, one at each gate. You are only two." 

*' But we are two men together, and two strong men 
too," replied the captain ; " and they are all separate. 
So I tell you we will do it." 

"Oh, if you choose to use force, you may," replied 
Plessis; *'but the consequence be upon your own 
head." 

" Come, come, Plessis," replied the other, '* you 
know you douH like a noise and a piece of work more 

Vol. IL— B 
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than toy one else. Bo tlie matter cvnniatfly, man, 
as Tou are accustomed to do. Get the fellow in the 
hall, there, down quietly out of the passage into the 
brandy cellar; I will follow him and lock him in. 
When that's done, all the rest is easy.'* 

Plessis smiled at a trick exactly suited to his taste; 
but he hesitated, neyertheless, at putting it in execu* 
tion, lest the fact of his having taken anx part therein 
should come to the knowledge of men from whom, at 
different times, he derived considerable advantage. 
Present evils, however, are always more formidable 
than distant ones, and Wilton bethought him of trying 
what a little ihtimidation would do with the goo4 
Frenchman. 

" Listen to me, sir," he said, in a stem tone. *' In- 
stantly do what you are told, or take the consequences* 
Here is my authority, from the secretary of state, to 
demand the person of this young lady from the hands 
of any one with whom I may find her. A messenger 
came down with me to Hign Haktow, with a warrant 
for the arrest of any person who may be found detain* 
inff her. It is, however, my wish to do all things 
quietly, if tou will allow me. The duke, her father^ 
does not desire the business to be conducted with 
harshness — ^" 

*' A duke !" exclaimed Plessis, opening his eyes with 
astonishment. ''A duke and peer! Why they only 
told me that she was the daugnter of some turncoat, 
who would betray them, they feared, if they had not 
his daughter in pawn." 

" They deceived you !'* replied Wilton. " She is the 
daughter of the Duke of Gaveston. But I have no time 
to discuss such points with you. Instantly do what >[0U 
are told. Get the man out of the way quietly ; give 
the lady up into n^r hands, as you are hereby formally 
required to do, or^I immediately quit the house, raise 
the hue and cry, and in less than an hour this place 
shall be surrounded by a hundred men." 

Plessis hesitated no longer. " Force majeure /*' he 
cried. '* Force majeure ! No one . can resist that. 
What am I to do? I will act exactly according to 
your bidding. You are witness, madam, that I yield 
to compulsion." 

"Yes, Monsieur Plessis," replied the Lady Helen, 
"lawful compulsion." 
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^ Well, PlcssiSy do as I bid you at once,'* replied the 
captain. " Get the man down into the brandy cellar, 
quickly ! — I saw the door open as I passed — and either 
lock him in or let me do it." 

''Yon are a tall man and I am a sinall man,^ replied 
Plessis ; '' I have not the gift of turning keys, captain. 
Ill send him down, however ;" and, taking a Venice 

glass from the mantelpiece, he went to the little vesti- 
ule at the top of the stairs, and called to the man who 
was sitting in the corridor beyond. 

^ Here, Harrison,'* he said, " I wish youM jp;o down 
and get the gentleman a glass of brandy out of the cel- 
lar. . The door's open. Make haste, and don't drink 
any^there's a good fellow." 

The tone in which Master Plessis spoke showed that 
he was no bad actor when well prompted. The man, 
who was completely deceived, came forward without 
the slightest hesitation, took the glass out of his hand, 
and went down stairs. 

The moment he had passed, Plessis put in his head, 
and beckoned with his finger to the captain, who ran 
down after the other in a moment, leaving the door open, 
and Plessis listening beyond, with some slight appre- 
hension. That apprehension was increased by hear- 
ing a word or two spoken sharply, a struggle, and the 
sound of glass falling and being broken. Wilton sprang 
out of the room to aid his companion ; but at that mo- 
ment there was a sound of a door bang:ed sharply to, a 
key turned, and he met the captain coming up the stairs 
laughing aloud. 

" By Heaven, the fellow had nearly bolted," he said. 
''But there he is now, safe enough, and I dare say will 
find means to console himself with Master Plessis's 
brandy casks. He might have made himself quite com- 
fortable if he hadn't dropped the glass like a fool. Now, 
Plessis," he continued, entering the room, " go for the 
lady as quick as lightning. Let us lose no time, but 
make sure of the business while we can ; and, I dare say, 
if you get yourself into any little scrape soon — as indu- 
bitably you will, for you never can expect to die un- 
hanged — this gentleman will speak a good word for you 
to those who can get your neck out of the noose before 
it is drawn too tight. Come, make haste, man, or we 
may all get into trouble." 
''I will go," said the Lady Helen ; " I had better go. 
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It will alarm her less, and she has been terrified and agi- 
tated too much already, poor thing." 
^ Thus saying, she left them; but the lady returned 
alone in a moment after, saying, with some consterna- 
tion, that the man had got the key of the door with 
him. 

^* Oh, that is nothing !" exclaimed Flessis, laughing ; 
"I am never without my passepartout;'^ and, producing 
a key attached to a large ring from his pocket, he gave 
it into the hands of the Lady Helen, who returned tq 
her kind task once more. 

Scarcely had she left the room, when there came the 
sound of a man's step from the passage, and Plessis 
darted out. The footfall which he heard was that of 
Lord Sherbrooke, who was seeking Wilton ; and, as soon 
as the joung nobleman saw him, he advanced towards 
him with both his hands extended, saying, 

"Oh, Wilton, dear friend, this^as been a terrible 
night. But it is in the fiery furnace of such nights as 
this that hard hearts are melted and cast in a new mould. ' 
I feel that it is so with mine. But to the business that 
makes me seek you," he continued, in a low tone, see- 
ing that there was another person in the room, and 
drawing Wilton on one side. "Listen to me! Quit 
this house as fast as possible. I find you are in a nest 
of furious Jacobites, and there may be great danger to 
you if foi^nd here. I remain with my poor Caroline ; 
and, far away from all the rest, have nothing to fear, al- 
though the warning that she gave was intended for me. 
You speed away to London as fast as possible. But 
remember, Wilton! remember: mention no word of 
this night's event to my father. He does not expect ■ 
me in town for several days, and I must choose my own 
time and manner to give nim the history of all this af- 
fair. He holds me by a chain you know not of, the 
chain of my heavy debts. I am at liberty but upon his 
sufferance, and one cold look from him to Jew or usurer 
would plunge me in a debtor^s prison in an hour. The 
man who has debts he cannot pay, Wilton, is worse 
than any ordinary slave, for he is a sjave to many mas* 
ters. But I must away," he continued, in his rapid man- 
ner, " for I have left her With no one but the servant- 
girl, and I must watch her till all danger be past." 

" I trust she is belter," said Wilton ; " I trust there is 
no danger." 
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" They tell me not, they tell me not, Wilton," replied 
Lord Sherbooke ; '* but, now that I have beenupon the 
very eve of losing a jewel, of which I, was but too care- 
less before, 1 feel all its value, and would fain hide it 
trembling in my heart, lest fate should snatch it from 
ne. Say nothing of these things ; remember, say no- 
thing of them.*' 

^ But Arden, but Arden,^ said Wilton, as Lord Sher- 
brooke was turning away ; ^* but the messenger, Sher- 
brooke. May he not tell something!'* 

'^The cowardly villain ran away so soon," replied 
Lord Sberbrooke, " he could hear nothing, and under- 
stand less. He is a cautious scoundrel, too, and will 
hold his tongue. Yet you may give him a warning, if 
you see him, Wilton." 

" Here is the lady, sir," said Plessis, entering, and ad- 
dressing Wilton. ^* I will go down stairs and see that 
all is safe below." 

" He will not let the man out of the cellar!" demand- 
ed Wilton, ajs Plessis departed. 

'* I have taken care of that," replied the captain, hold- 
ing up a key ; *' but let us not lose time." 

While these few words were passing, Lady Helen and 
Laura entered, the latter pale, agitated, and trembling, 
less with actual apprehension than from all she hs^ 
lately undeigone. At that moment she knew not with 
whom she was going, or what the manner of escape 
pn^posed. All that the Lady Helen had told her was, 
that somebody had come to set her free, and that she 
must instantly prepare to depart. She had paused but 
for an instant, while the lady who brought her these 
^ad tidings wrapped round her some of the garments 
which had been procured for her journey to France by 
those who had carried her off; and all the agitation con- 
sequent ujgpn a sudden revival of the hopes that had 
been wellnigh extinguished, was still busy in her bosom, 
when, as we have said, she entered the room. 

The first object, however, which her eye fell upon, 
was the fine, commanding form of Wilton Brown. It 
were scarcely fair to ask whether, in the long and weary 
hours of captivity, she had thought much of him. But 
one thing, at least, may be told : that, with him, and 
with a hurried and timid examination of the feelings of 
her own bosom regarding him, her thoughts had been 
busied at the very moment when she had been dragged 
B2 
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away from her own home. The sight of him, however, 
now, was both Joyful and overpowering to her ; the 
very ide^ of dehverance had been sufficient to agitate 
her^ so tbaj; she shook in every limb as she entered the 
room; but when she saw in her deliverer the mart 
whom^ of aJJ others, she would have chosen to protect 
her, manifold emotions of a still more agitating kind 
were add<ed to all the rest. But joy— joy and increased 
hope — overcame all other feelings, and, stretching out 
her hands towards him, she ran forward as he advanced 
to meet her, and clung with a look of deep confidence'' 
and gladness to his arm. 

'* Do not bie frightened, do not be agitated,*' he said i 
" all will go guite well. Are you prepared to quit this 
place immediately T' 

" Oh yes, yes, instantly !" she cried ; but then her 
eyes turjaed upon Lord 3herbrooke, and the sight of him, 
in company with Wilton, seemed to cloud her happi- 
ness; for, though she still looked up to Wilton^s coun-* 
tenance with the same affectionate and confiding glance, 
yet t^ere was evidently a degree of apprehension in' 
her countenance, when, for a moment, she turned her 
eyes to Lord Sherbrooke. She bowed her head mce-- 
fully to him, however, and uttered some broken thanks 
to him ajid to Wijion for poming to her deliverance. 

" Pardon roe, d^.ar Lady Laura," replied Lord Sher- 
brooke. " I must accept no part of your thanks, for 
ray being here is entirely accidental, and I cannot even 
offer to escort you oa your departure. It is Wilton 
who has sought you bravely and perse veringly, and I 
doubt not you will go with him with perfect confi- 
dence." 

"Anywhere, anywhere,* ^aid Lady Laura, with a 
tone and a look which, at another moment, might have 
called up a smile upon Lord Sherbrooke*s countenance ; 
but his own heart was also so full of deep feelings at 
that time, that he could not look upon them lightly 
enough even for a smile when he detected them in an- 
other. 

" I will go down and mske sure that there is nd 
trickery below," said the man called the captain; 
" and, when I call Now ! come down with the lady, Mr. 
Brown." 

Lord Sherbrooke at the same moment took leave of 
them and left the room ; and Lady Laura, without quit* 
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ting her position by Wilton's side, which she seemed to 
consider a place of sure refuge and sopport, held oat 
her hand to the Lady Helen, saying, ^< Oh, how can I 
thank you, lady, for all your kindness % Had it not 
been for you, 1 should never have obtained this deliver- 
ajice." 

"I need no thanks, my sweet friend," replied the 
lady : ^^ the only things that give sunshine to the mem- 
ories of %pad life are some f^w acts of kindness and 
Sympathy which I have been able to perform towaids. 
others. But, if you want to thank me," she added, 
looking with a smile upon Wilton, '' thank him. Lady 
Laura, for he is the being dearest to me upon earth." 

Lady Laura looked somewhat surprised; but Wilton 
held up his finger, thinking he heard their companion's 
call. It was not so, however, but only a quick step 
upon the stairs ; and the next moment the captain en- 
tered, with some marks of agitation on his couBte- 
nance. 

« By !" he said, " there seems to me to be a 

whole troop of horse before the house ! such a clatter 
of iron-shod feet ! I fear we have the enemy upon us, 
and Plessis has run to hide himself, frightened out of 
Ids wits. What can we do ?" 

*' Come all into the lady's chamber, or into mine,*' 
said Lady Helen: *' perhaps they may not think of 
searching for her. At all events, it gives us a chance, 
if we can but get across ths vestibule before they come 
up. Quick, Wilton ! come quick !" and she was lead- 
ing the way. 

Before sne got to the door, however, which the cap- 
tain had closed behind him, the Uamp of heavy boots 
was heard upon the stairs, and a voice calling, ^ Ples- 
sis ! Plessis ! Where the devil are you 1 The whole 
house seems to be deserted ! Why, what in Satan's 
name, is here? Here's blood all the way down the 
stairs ! By Heaven, it wouldn't surprise me if the 
Orangemen had got into the house. We must take 
csure ihat there isn't a trap. Give me that lamp, Cran- 
burne. You had better have your pistols ready, geni- 
tlemen. How can we manage now 1 Two of you stay 
and guard the corridor, while we go in here." 

There seemed now to take place a low-toned con- 
versation among them, and the Lady Helen, with a 
pale countenance^ dre w.back towsj^dft Wilton and Laura. 
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The caplain, on his part, unbuttoned his coat and drew 
out a pistol ijroiB the belt that he wore underneath : 
but Wiltmi said, " Put it up, my good friend, put it up. 
Do not let us set any example of violence. Where 
th«re are sine or ten minst two, it is somewhat dan- 
gerous to beein the amay. We can always have re* 
ooorae to resistance at last." 

'^ Oh, not for my sake ! not for my sake r said Lady 
Laura, in a k>w voice. '' For Heaven^s saki^risk not 
your life for me T' 

«« Let us keep this deep window behind us," said 
Wilton, spesduDg to his companion, ** for that wiU give 
us some advantage, at all events. Draw a little behind 
uSy dear Lady Laura. We will manage all things as 
gently as we can." 

'* Let me speak to them, Wilton," said the Lady 
Helen : '* from onie eireumstance or another, I must 
know them almost all." 

As she spoke, the lar^e, heavy latch was lifted, and 
the door slowly and cautiously (^ned. 



CHAPTER HL 

A PAirsa of expectation, even if it be but for a minute, 
is sometimes the most painful thing in the world ; and 
the heart of poor Laura at that moment, while the door 
was being slowly opened, and all their eyes were fixed 
eagerly upon it, felt as if the blood were staid in it till 
it was nearly bursting. Wilton, who saw all that took 
place moare calmly, judged, by the careful opening of the 
door, that there was a good deal of timidity in the per- 
sons whom it hid from their view. But when it was at 
length opened, the sight that it presented was not w^ 
citodated to sooth any one*s alarm. 

In the doorway itself were three well-armed fnen, 
with each his sword drawn in his hand, while behind 
these, again, wwe seen the faces of several more. The 
countenance of the first, Sir George Barkley, which we 
have already described, was certainly not very prepos- 
sessing, and, to the eyes of Laura, there was not one 
who had not the countenaace of an assassin. It was 
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evidenl Ihut Sir George Barkley expected to tee a 
niycfa more formidable array than that presented to him 
and his companions in the persons of tWo ladies and 
two armed gentlemen; for his eyes turned quickly from 
the right to the left round the room, to assure himself 
that it contained no one else. There was a momentary 
pause at the door ; but, when it was clear that very little 
was to be apprehended, the troop poured in with much 
more hasty and confident steps than those with which 
they had first approached. ^ 

Two or three of Sir George Barkley's party were ad- 
vancing quickly to the spot where Wilton and the lady 
stood ; but the young gentleman held up his right hand 
suddenly, putting his left upon one of the pistols which 
he carried, and saying, ^ Stand back, gentlemen ! I do 
not permit men with swords drawn to come too close 
to me till I know their purpose. Stand back, I say !'' 
and he drew the pistol from his b^t. 

'* We mean ;^ou no harm, sir,*' said Sir George Bark- 
ley, pausing with the rest. " But we must know who 
you are, and what you are doing here, and that im« 
mediately." 

** Who I am, can be of no more consequence to you, 
air," replied Wilton, " than who yon are is to me ; 
which, by your good leave, 1 would a great deal rather 
not know, if you will suffer me to be ignorant thereof; 
and as to what I am doing here, I do not see that I am 
bound to explain that to anybody but the master of the 
house, or to some person authorized by law to inquire 
into such particulars." 

" Mighty fine, sir," said the voice of Sir John Fen- 
wick, as he advanced from behind, '* mighty fine ! But 
tills is a mere waste of time. In the first place, what 
are you doing with that lady, who, as her father's 
friend, I intend immediately to take under my protec- 
tion." 

'* Her father, sir," replied Wilton, with a contemp^i* 
Otts smile, "judges that the lady has been somewhat 
too loDg under your careful but somewhat forcible jm- 
tectioD already. I beg leave to give you notice, Sir 
John Fenwick, that I am fully authorized by the Duke 
of Gaveston, Lady Laura^s father, by a writing under 
his own hand, to seek for and deliver her from those 
who have taken her away. 1 know you havS been too 
wise and pnideal^ to suffer yourself to be seen in this 
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t hitherto, and, if 3rou wilt take my advice, yon 
win not meddle with it now. Stand back, sir ; for, as I 
live, I win shoot yon through the head if yon take one 
«ngle step forward ; and yon know I will keep my 
word !" 

^ Bnt there is more to be inquired into, sir,'* exelaifl»- 
ed Sir George Baikley ; ** there is folood-^lood upon the 
Btaifs— blood— ** 

** Hear me. Sir George,^ said Lady Hel«i, advandng^ 
^ Yon know me well, and must believe what I say." 

"I have the pleasure of recollecting yonr ladyship 
very well,*' replied Sir Georee; "bat I thought that 
yon and Miss villars had sailed back for France by this 
time." 

** Alas ! Sir George," replied the lady ; ** poor Caro- 
line, I fear, will not be able to be moved. She has met 
With a severe accident to-night, and it is her bloody 
poor child, that you saw upon the stairs. This gentkM 
man has had nothing farther to do with the matter, 
except inasmuch as he was accidentally present, and 
kindly carried her up stairs to the room where she now 
lies." 

^That alters the case," said SSr George Barkley; 
^bnt who is he t We have heard reports by the way 
which gave us alarm. Will he pledge hia honour as a 
gentleman never to mention uiythmg he has seen this 
night — or, at least, not for six months 1** 

** On that coi^ition," demanded Wilton, ** will yon 
give me perfect freedom of egress with this lady and 
the gentleman who is with meT" 

^ Not with the lady !" exclaimed Sir George Baikley, 
dmrply; and, at the same moment, Sir John Fenwiok, 
Rookwood, and Park3m8 all surrounded the Jacobite 
leader, speaking eagerly, but in a low tone, and evi- 
dently remonstrating against his permitting the depar* 
ture of any of the party. He seemed puzzled how to 
act. 

** Come out here again," he said ; " come out here, 
where we can speak more at ease. They cannot get 
out of this room if we keep the door." 

'' Not without breaking their necks from the window," 
replied Rookwood. 

«' What is that small door there at the sidet** said 
Sir George Barkley. " Let some one see !" 

** 'Tis nothing but a cupboard," said Sir John Fra- 
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-wiA ; '^ I examined it the otber Bight Ibr fear of eaves- 
droppera. There is no way out." 

** I shall consider yoor proposal, str,^* said Sir George 
Berkley, turning to Wilton : " stay here quietly. We 
wish to offer no violence to any man; we are very 
hanaless people in our way.** 

A grim smile hung upon his thin lip as he spoke ; 
a^ looking from time to time behind him, as if he 
feared the use which Wilton might make of the pistol 
in his hand, he left the room with his companion. The 
moment after, the lock of the door was heard to turn, 
and a heavy bar that hung beside it clattered as it was 
drawn across. 

" A few minutes gained is a great thing," cried Wil- 
ton. *' I have heard of people defending themselves 
long by forming a sort of temporaiy barricade. A sin- 

ge cavalier in the time of Cromwell kept at bay a large 
ree for several hours. In this deep window we are 
defended on all sides but one. Let us do what we can 
to gnard ourselves on that also." 

The furniture was scanty ; but still the large table in 
the middle of the room, and a sideboard which stood in 
one comer, together wiUi chairs and various smaller ar- 
ticles, were speedily formed into a little fortress, as it 
were, which enclosed the opening of the window in such 
a manner as to leave a space open towards the enemy 
of not more than two feet in width. Wilton exerted 
himself to move aU these without noise, and the cap- 
tain aided him asealonsly ; while Laura clung to Lady 
Helen, and hid her eyes upon her new friend's bosom, 
anticipating every moment the return of the other party, 
and the commencement of a scene of strife and blo<xl- 
shed. 

It is to the proceedings of those without the room, 
however, that we must more particularly direct our at- 
tention. 

^ In the name of Heaven, Sir George," exclaimed 
both Rookwood and Fenwick, as soon as they were on 
the outside of the door, '* do not let them go on any 
aiecount. Our whole plan is blasted, and ourselves ruin- 
ed for ever, if nich a thing is to take place !" 

" Why," continued Fenwick, " this youth, this Wil- 
ton Brown, is secretary to the Earl of Byerdale, a nat- 
ural son of Lord Sunbury, it is supposed, brought up 
from his infancy in the iqost violent Orange principles ; 
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tad lie will tbink hinitelf jnstiiediii breakini: his wof^ 

with us the moment he is out of the house, and bring* 
ing upon us the troops from Hoo. He knows me well 
b^ sight, too ; and, if he be let looee, I shall not con' 
aider my life worth a moment's purchase." 

" Even if you could trust him,'* said Ro(Awood, ^ there 
is the other, Captain Byerly as they call him, Oreea's 
ffreat friend, who threw the money, which Lowick oi^ 
fered him to quit Green, in his face. If the tidings we 
Just now heard, that the matter has taken some wind, 
be true, this fellow Byerly will bring down the soldiers 
upon us, and swear to us anywhere." 

*' But what am I to do V demanded Sir George Bark- 
ley, hesitatingly. '* We shall have Uioodshed and much 
noise, depend upon it." 

** Leave them all locked in where they are," said 8ir 
William Parkyns ; ^ they can do no harm there. Let 
us ourselves, like brave and determined men, carry into 
executions once the resolution we have formed. Lei 
us turn our horses' heads towards London ; meet at 
Tumham Green as was proposed ; and, while people are 
seeking for as here in vain, the usurper's life will be 
brought to an end, and his unsteady government over- 
thrown for ever. Everything in the country will be in 
confusion ; our friends will be rising in all quarten ; 
the Duke of Berwick, I know, was at Calais yesterday ; 
the army can land in two days ; and the advantages of 
our situation will all be secured by one prompt and de- 
cided blow. I say, leave them where they are. Before 
they can make Uieir escape, the whole thing will be 
over, and we shall be safe.'' 

"Nonsense, Sir William," cried Fenwick, " nonsense, 
I say. Here is Plessis, has evidently played into their 
hands ; the man we put to guard the girl has been bribed 
off his post; the window itself is not so high but that 
an active man might easily drop from it, if he could see 
clearly where tp light below ; ere noon to-morrow, the 
tidings of our assemblies would reach Kensington. 
William of Orange would not stir out, and the whole 
plan would he frustrated. We should be hunted down 
through the country like wild beasts, and ypu would be 
one of the first to repent the advice you have given." 

"But, my good friend Fenwick," said Sir Geoige 
Barkley, " all this is very well. Biit still you do not 
say what is to be done. Every one objects to the plan 
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which i8>proposed b3r anothBr, and yet no one proposes 
anything that is not AiU of dangers." 

"For my part,** said Charaock, who had hitherto 
seaircely spoken at all, ** for my part, if you w^re to ask 
my opinion, I should say, Let us walk m — we are here 
^even or twehne in alJ^ twelve i think— and Just quietly 
make a^ircle round, and give them a pistol-shot or two. 
If people unll come prying into other persons* affairs^ 
and meddlins with thmgs they have no business to con- 
cern themselves about; they must take the consequen- 

I '' Not in cold blood, not in cold hlood l" exclaimed 
Hookwobd. 

*^And the womehl" said 8far John Fenwick; *' re- 
member the women!" 

*' I hope William of Orange won^ have a woman with 
Ml to-monrow," said Chamock, coolly, " or, if he has, 
that she'll not be upon my side of the carriage ; I would 
never let a woman stand in the way when a great deed 
was to be dode." 

** Weil, for my part," said Fenwick^ " I agree with 
Sir William Parkyns, that no time is to be lost m the 
execution of this business ; but I agree also with Cap- 
tain Rookwood, that it would be horrible to cut these 
' men's threats in cold blood. What I propose is this, 
that we at once demand that they lay down their arms* 
and that, (hedging our word of honour no evil shall hap-, 
pen lo them, we march them down, one by one, to the 
boat, and ship them off for France; It will be an affair 
of three hours to get them embarked; but that will be 
time well bestowed. We can then proceed to the exe* 
cution of our scheme at once, and in far greater safety. 
V they make any resistance, the consequence be upon 
tiieir own head* *^ 

**Biit," said Sir George Baridey, ''depend i^n it 
they will not go. There is a determination in that 
yoDQg 'P^ow^s look which is not to be mistaken. He 
will submit to no power but that of the law." 

*^ Well, then," said Sir John Fenwick, *' frighten him 
with the law! Declare that you will take them all 
before a magistrate, to give an account of the blood 
that has been shed here. . There is blood on his collar, 
and his face too, for I saw it; and the whole stairs is 
spotted with'Uood. Tell thein that both the men must 
surrender and- go belbrs a magistrate. The ladies, yon 

Vol. II.— C 
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ean say^ t^^f f» where they like, and do whet they }lke» 
but the men must surreodeir. Let half ef m go dowQ 
imth the men,' and lead or fotfce them to the ship, while 
the rest hring down &e two women a few miniitee 
after." 

^'^hal is not a bad plan at all, Eenirkk," aaid Sir 
George Baricley. " Let us see what can be done by iU 
We can but come to blows at last." 

While the latter part of this conversation had been 
going on between Fenwick and Bartdey, the Jacobite 
called Chamock, and a dull-looking man not unlike hua<r 
self, but only shorter and more broadly made,: had been 
speaking together in a low voice behind. M first ^etr 
conversation was carried on in a Whisper ; but at length 
the man said somewhat louder, "Oh, I'll do ill That'e 
the only way to settle ^tt. Yon take the one, and I'll 
take the other. We donH readily niiss our nuu^rei^bef 

of us."- - ' :■• 

'* Let Sir Cieorge ^gin his sforyv" xeplied Charnocl^ 
" There must be some talk at first, yOu know. Then 
' get quietly up behind oinr timid f^nends here, andf. when 
I give a nod, we will both fire at once." 
• ** I understand,'^ answered the other. ** You had bet-. 
ter see that your pistols are primed, Ohamook, and that 
the bails are. not out, for you rode at a rate down thai 
hill which would shake almost any ball into the holster.** 
. - /< I looked just now," said Gharnook ; ^^ it's all right, 
Let ue ke^ pretty near Sir George ;". and^ turning round^ 
he came nearw lb Sir George Baikley, who waa. jnat 
finishing hid eonversakion witdi Fenwick, as we havede^ 
scribed. * 

While hokling this long consnltation, the insurgenta 
had not been n^any paces fjcom. the door,; and they now 
turned and re-entered the room. The State Of defence 
in which Wilton and his eompaoion had placed them- 
selves showed a degree of determination ihal fiieemed 
to surprise and puzaie tbem a good deal ; for Sir G^orgO 
Barkley again paused and ^M&e to Sir John Fenwi(^» 
who was close behind him. 

** The more reason; for doing as we prdpoae," repli^ 
Sir John to his friend's observation. ♦'They wilt no* 
resist going before a magistiate-^-ialleaat Wilton Brown 
will not, and we can easily manage the:other.V 

^s George Barkley then advuiced aMftheor 8tGp< say* 
ing to Wilton, iVho, notwithstanding Urn barrier he h«4 
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niMd, was Still quite visible a^ £ur as the waiat, *' Wa 
haf e consulted, sic, on 'wbat is necessary to do witb 
you, and, if your own account of yourselves be truej 
you will readily acquiesce in our determination. If 
you; resist it, you show that you know yourselves to ba 
guiltjr.of some crime, and we must deal with you ac- 

. ** Pray, sir, what is your determination V* asked Wil,.. 
ton. " For my part, I require free permission to quit 
this place with this gentleman and Lady Laura Oaves- 
ton ; and nothing ^hall prevent me from so doing at the 
risk of my life." 

** Ybu shall do so, sir," replied Sir Georgia Barkley, 
\^ but you shall go before a magistrate in the first in. 
•tatioe. Here are evident marks of violence having 
been committed upon the person of some one; the 
atairease, the vestibule, the corridors are covered with 
blood; your 'coat, yoyr collar, your face are also 
bloody; and we feel ourselves bound, before we let 
you depart, to have this matter strictly inquired into." 

'* Oh, go before a magist|rate at once," said tiaura, in 
a low voi^e: ^ we have nothing to fear from that, and 
they have everything." 

.** Showing clearly that it is a pretence, dear lady," 
replied Wilton^ in the same low tone. '^.Keep behind 
the barricade. - I see one of thpse men creeping up 
from the door with a pistol in his hand. Sir," he con- 
tinued, addressing SirGeoige Barkley, '* in those cir- 
^mstances, the best plan for you to pursue will b^ 
la 'bring a magistrate here. I neither kiiow who you 
are nor what are your views ; but I find this youn^ 
lady, who has been carried off from her father's house, 
ill^^y brought hither, and detained. . I know the 
house to be a su^iected one; and although, as I hav^ 
before said, I neither know who you are nor what are 
your views, and do not by any means wish to know, yet 
Hie GtreiUDstaoces in. which 1 find you are sufficiently 
doubtful to justify me in refusing to quit this spot, an4 
place tnyself.in.your hands^ unless every man present 
gives .me his word of honour as a gentlemaii that I 
shall go free whithersoever I will. If, therefore, you 
think a magistrate requisite to inquire into this busi- 
ness, stud for one. I think, however, that you would 
do much better to plight me your word at once, and let 
me go. I know no one but Sir John Fenwick here ; 
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therefore, I cas betray no one bat him ; and to Sir Jehu 
Fenwick I pledge my word that I will not mentiOD 
him." 

It was erident that Sir John Fenwick put no trust in 
such assurances, and he was seen speaking vehemently 
with Sir George Barkley. At the same moment, how- 
ever, a low conversation was carried on, in a slow and 
careless sort of manner, by Charnook and the other, 
who were just behind. 

^ I can't get a shot at the captain,'' said Charaock, 
calmly. ^ His head is covered by that table they've 
Bet on end. , Stop a bit, stop a bit r 

" Better let me settle this yodng fellow first,^' said 
the other, ^ and then the stupid fools will be obliged to 
make a rush upon the captain. When once blood iB 
drawn, they must go on, you know." 

" Very well," replied Chamock, ** I don't care ^" and 
there was the sudden click of a pistol lock heard be* 
hind. 

"His eye is upon )rou," said Chamock. "Make 
haste ! He is cocking his pistol !" 

The man instantly nused the weapon that was ki his 
hand, and was in the very act.of firing over the shoul- 
der of Sir George Barkley, when his arm was suddenly 
knocked up by a blow from behind, and the ball passea 
through the window, a yard and a half above Wilton's 
head. 

Wilton instantly dropped the muzzle of his pistol 
without returning the shot. But there was a cause for 
his so doing, which none of the conspirators themselves, 
who were all eagerly looking towards the spot whers 
he stood, had yet perceived. 

While Chamock and the other had been speaking, a 
young gentleman had suddenly entered the room, and, 
pushing rapidly forward through the group in the door- 
way, he had ad^sanced to the Kont and knocked up the 
hand of the assassin just as he was in the very act of 
firing. The new comer was dressed in dark-coloured 
clothes, and more in the French than in^ the English 
costume of that day, with a curious sort of cravat of 
red silk tied in a bow beneath the chin. He wore bis 
hat, which was trimmed with feathers, and a large red 
bow of ribands, and in his hand he bore nothiag but a 
small cane with an amber head, while his person dia* 
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whiofa eveiy gentleman wore in that daiy. '' 

His figure wi» tall and oomnianding ; his countenance 
open, nobld, but som^wbat stem ; and thei^ was to be 
remarked therein the peculiar expresinon which the pic- 
tures of Vandyck have handed down to us in the por- 
traits of Charles I. It was a melancholy expressimi; 
but in Charles that nielancholy seemed soniewhat min- 
gled with weakness ; while, on the stem brow and 
tightly-compressed lips of the young stranger might be 
read, by the physiognomist, vigour and determination 
almost approaching to ob$tinacy. 

The same, perhaps, might have been said of him 
^hich was said by the Roman sculptor when h^ beheld 
tiie t^cttfre of Charles, '* That man will not die a nat- 
vtnA de^th;" and in this instance, also, the prophecy 
would have been correct. But there was something 
that might have spoken, too, of death upoif the battle- 
field, or in the deadly breach, or in some enterprise 
where daring courage needed to be supported by un- 
ihHnking pertinacity and resolution. 
• The sound of the pistol shot flsled all eyes for an in- 
stant upon that particular point in the room toward 
which it had been fired; but the moment that the coft-> 
spiratots beheld the person who now stood among themy 
tney instantly drew back in a circle. £v^ry sword wae 
thmst into it» sheath, every hat was takeii off, whiles 
with a flikshing eye and frowning brow, the young 
stranger turned to 43ir George Barkely, oxclaiming^ 
•* What is all this, sir ? What is this, gentlemen % Are 
ye madmen V or fools 1 or viUAins V 

"Those are hard words, your grace,^ replied Sir 
George Barkley, "and hard to stomach." 

" Not more than those persons deserve, sir," replied 
the stranger, *^ who betray the confidence of their 
King, when they know that he is powerless to punish 
them." 

• "We are' serving otir king, my lord duke," replied 
Sir John Fenwick, " and not betraying his confidence^ 
Are we not here in arms, my Lord of Berwick, perilling 
bur lives, prepared for any enterprise, aiid all on thd 
king^ behalf!" ' 

"i «ay again, sSf,'^ replied the Duke of Berwick, 
^ that thbs^ who^ abuse the^ trust repoised in them, so as 
to ruin their monarch's honour, his character^ and his 
C2 
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I mp utat ion, are tenfold greater traitorA than those wiio 
have stripped him of his crown. There is foot one ez^ 
cose for yourcondnct: that you have acted with mista- 
ken zeal rather than criminal intent. But you have 
aggravated the guilt of your plans by conceaung them 
tuL the last moment, not only from your king, but from 
your commander-inchief. All here who hold commis^ 
•ions, or, at least, all but one or two, hold them under 
my hand, as generalissimo of my father's forces. Those 
eommissions authorize you to raise men for the service 
of your lawful sovereign, and to kill or take prisoner 
his enemies arrayed in arms against you, but to assas* 
sinate no man; and I feel heartily ashamed that any 
person leagued in this great cause with me should not 
be able to distinguish between war and murder. How- 
over, on these subjects let us. speak no more at present, 
Ibr there are matters even more important to be thought - 
of. I heard Df this but yesterday morning, and, at the 
imminent peril of my life, have come to England to stop 
such deeds. I sought you in London, Sir George Bark- 
ley, and have followed you hither ; and, from what I 
have heard, I have to tell you that your coming to 
England has been discovered, and that, for the last four 
or five days, a warrant has been out against you with* 
out your knowing it. This I learned, beyond all doubt, 
from my Lady Middleton. There is reason, also, to 
believe, that your whole designs are known, sirs, though 
it would seem all your names have not yet been ob- 
tained. My advice, therefore, is, that you instantly 
disperse to different parts of the country, or effect your 
escape to France. For you. Sir George, there is no 
ehance but. to retiro to France at once, as the warrant 
is out." 

*' It most fortunately happens,*' said Sir Georse Bark- 
ley* " that a ship is on the point of sailing, and lies in 
the river here, under Dutch colours. Your grace will, 
of course, go back in her." 

^* No, sir," replied the duke, '^ I shall go, as I came, 
in an open boat. But you have no time to lose» Cor I 
know that suspicion is attached to Uiis spot. In the 
first place, however, tell me what you nave here t 
What new outrage is this that I have just seen atr 
tempted ? If I had not entered at the very moment, 
cold and cowardly Uoodshed would have laken place 
five Qiinutes ago>" 
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Tbe dak^'s'eyes were ited opoa Wiltoii ae he spoke, 
and that gendeman, now seeing and understanding whom 
he had to deal with, put back the pistol into his belt, and 
advanced, saying, 

** My lord, it is probable I owe my life to your inter- 
position ; and to you the circumstances in which 1 am 
placed will be explained in a moment. In your honour 
and integrity I have confidence, but the murderous puN 

r>se which you have just disappointed shows how wett 
was justified in doubting the intentions of the men by 
whom I was but now surrounded." 

** Had you given them no offence, sir!" demanded 
the Duke of Berwick. - " i can scarcely suppose thai 
aodark and sanguinary an act would have been attempt- 
ed, had you not given some cause. I saw the pistol 
levelled over Sir George Baridey's shoulder, while he 
seemed speaking to you. That I considered a most 
unfair act, and stopped it. But you must surely have 
done something to provoke such deeds. Good heav* 
ens i tbe Lady Helen Oswald !" he continued, as the 
elder lady advanced, with Laura clinging to her, 
^< Madam, I fully thought you were at St. Germain. 
Can you tell us anything.of this strange, affair !" 

** But too much, my lord," replied the lady, speaking 
eagerly; '^bat too much for the honour of these men, 
who have thought fit to violate every principle of ju&< 
tice and humanity. This young lady beside me luis 
been dragged from her father's house by the orders of 
some of these gentlemen here present, beyond all doubt. 
This young gentleman has traced her hither, legallv 
authorized to carry her back to her fother; and, sl- 
thoogh he plighted his honour, and I pledged my word 
for him, that he would do nothing and say nothing to 
compromise any of the persons here present, they not 
only refused to let him depart, but have, as you saw 
yourself, most treacherously attempted to take his life 
while they were affecting to parley with him." 
' ^ Madam/* siaid the Duke of Berwick, in a sorrowful 
tone, '^ I am deeply grieved and pained by all that has 
occurred, i confess I never felt despondency till I 
discovered that persons, pretending to be my father's 
friends, have made his cause the pretext for committing 
crimes and acts Hke these. I have already heard this 
younff lady's story. All London is ringing m\h it 4 
jSnd the Earl of Aylesbury gave me this morning whftt 
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is pnhMj theienl ezptetimli^n of tke whole fauiB^to. 
We will not enter upon it now, for there is no tifne to 
be spared. I feel and know-^and I say* it with faittet 
regret — that the deeds which these gentleoben have 
done, and the schemes which they have formed, wil! -do 
more to injure the canse of their legitimate sovereign 
than the loss of twenty pitched battles. Sir Qeor^e 
Berkley, I beg you would make no reply* Provide for 
your safety, sir. Your long aervicei and sufierings 
are sufficient to make some atonement, and I will take 
care to conceal from the ears of the king, as far as 
possible, how you have misused his authority. Sir 
John Fenwick and the rest of yod genthinaien must act 
as you think fit in regard to remaining in England or 
going to the Continent. But I am inclined to fecodi«4 
mend to you the latter as the safest expedient. Yen 
will leave me to deal With this gentleman dnd his 
friends ; for I need not tell you that i shall soffer no. 
farther injury or insult to be offered to them. As to the 
personage who actually fired the pistol, I hate merely 
to tell him, that, should I ever nleel with hiin in oii^- 
cnmstani(5es where I have the power to act;. I win Qn« 
doubtedly punish him for his conduct this night." 

The conspilratora whispered for a moment among 
themselves ; and at lehgth Sir William Parhyns took -w 
step forward, saving, ^Are we to understand your grace 
that you will give us no assistance from the French 
fbrces under yoiir oommand f " 

. ** Yoii are so to wideratand hie," replied the Duke of 
Berwick, sterAly : *' I will not, sir* allude distinctly to 
the schemes that you have formed. But you are all 
well aware of them ; and I tell you that 1 will give no 
aid, support, or eountenanee whatsoever either to liueli 
schemes or to the men who have formed them. At the 
same time, let me say, that, had there been, instead 
of such sshemes, a general rising against the usurper-— 
ay, or even a partial iising*-nay, had I found twenty 

eittemen in arms who needed my hedp in the straight- 
ward, honest, upright intent of reseating the&r sover^ 
ei|[n on his lawful throne, I would not have hesitated 
for a moment td land the troops under my commandi 
and to have made a last, determined stand fot honour 
mad my fether's tights. As it is, gentlemen, I have no** 
iking farther to say* but lake care t>f y^iurselves. I 
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Mmll ranAiii hew for acouifle of howrt, «m1 then iMmd 
with all speed to Frtoce:^ 

^ But does, not your grace mn a great risk/^ said Sir 
George Barfcley, *^ in reoiaining so long V* 

^ I fear no risk, sir/' said the Dake of Berwick, **in 
a righteom cause; and i do not wish that any man 
should say I. was among the first to fiy after I had warn* 
ed others. You have all time, gentlemen, if you make 
use of it wisely. Some, 1 see, are taking advantage of 
my caution already. Sir Greorge, you had better not be 
left behind in the race. You say there is a ship in the 
mer : get to her, and be gone with all speed." 

**But the captain will not sail without the Lady 
Helen," said the conspirator, with some hesitation : 
*' die, it seems, has hired the vessel, and he refused this 
morning to go without her." 

^ That shall be no in^pediment,** said the lady. ** You 
may tell the captain that I set him free from his engage- 
ment, and I wiH give an. order to his grace that the 
money may be paid which is the man^s due. I told you 
before, Miss Villars had met:with a severe accident, and 
I can neither quit her in such eircumstances, nor go till 
she hap recovered/' 

'^Will you be kind enough, madam," replied Sir 
€toer^e, who always had thoufjhts for his own safety^ 
^'to write what you have said in these tablets t Hero 
is a pencil." 

The lady took the tablets and wrote ; and, while she 
did so, two or three more of the conspirators dropped 
quietly out of the room. The Duke of Berwick at the 
same time advanced and said a few kindly words to 
Lady Launi, and spoke for a moment to Wilton with a 
familiar smile in regard toHhe risk he had run. 

'< To tell the truth," he said, ** I was almost afraid that 
I should myself meet with a shot between you; for I 
saw you had your pistol cocked in your hand, and ex- 
pected that the next fire would have been upon your 
side." 

'^ I saw you knock his arm up, sir," replied Wilton; 
*' and, though I was not aware of the name of. the person 
who entered, I was not a little rejoiced to see, at least, 
one man of honour among them." 

^^ Alas ! sir," replied the duke, in.* a lower tone, ^^ they 
are all, more or less, men of honour; but you must re- 
member that there is a lanaticism in politics a^ well as 
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Hi r«ligioiti Md aea irill think ihtfl a gte^ «Bd Wfll 
justify any interinediate meafis. An oak, plaiUed in ihm 
sandf air, IS a^ soon blown down as any other tree ; and 
it is not every h^art that is firm and strong eaough eon» 
atanily to support the hondut that ia origiitaily tmi^anted 
in it against the furious blaat* of passion, interest^ or 
ambiiion. Yon most rsAiember, too, that, those who 
ace cslM Jacobites in this country hare, been hunted 
lomewhat like wolves and wUd beasts; and nothing 
drivea aeal into fonaticism so soon as persecution.^* 

^ My Idrd, I ana nOw ready to depart,^' said Sir Georg4 
Barkley, approaching* " and doubt not to b6 able to make 
nay i^iews and motives good: to my. royal master." . 

'^ There is none,, sir^ who will abhor your views M 
mttch,^ replied the Duke of Berwick, proudly, *Uhoiigh 
he may applaud your mdtives.: Bbt.you linger, Sir 
George. Cain I dd anything for ]rou, or for those odier 
gentlemmi by the doorl" 

** Nothing* youir grace," replied Sir George fiatkley; 
<< but We Would fain, see yoti provide for ypur own safety.? 

^ Oh, no fear, no fear,", replied the duke. ** Gentler 
tnen, good-night. I trust to heaK, when in another land, 
that this bad affair has ended without «vil consequences 
to yOttf6elves« To the eause of your sdvereigh it' may 
he a great detrim^t; but I pray God that no whisper 
of the matter may get abroaa so as to affiect his honour 
or bring suspicion on his name. Once more, goodr 
niglur'^ 

Sir George Barkley bowed his head, and, followed by 
three others who had ittill lingered, quitted the room. . 
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Thvrx came a pause after the conspirators were gone, 
and the XHdce of Berwick gazed dowii upon the 'floor 
.for a moment or two, as if thinking of Whsk was ntXi 
.to be done. 

'* I shall be obliged to stop," he said at length, «<far 
an hour.mf so, till my horses can feed, for they want 
tefreshment sadly. To say the trdth, I want some 
mywtAi, if I can obuiA it. I must go down to the stable 
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9iid see ; |br« tboogli tbftt k not otic^f ^^ place to 
procure food for a man* vet, in.aU probability, I shall; 
get it nowhere else^ 1 K>uiid the good master of the 
house, indeed, who is sa old acquaintance of mine, hid 
in the farthest nook of his own stable, terrified oot of 
his life, and assuring flie that there would certainly be 
bloodshed op i^tairs.*' 
*' i will go down and look for him, your grace,'* re- 

Slied Captain Byerly, coming auore forward than he had 
itherto done. **You will, find ho. lack of proTieions, 
dep^Ad upon it^ in Monsieur. Piessis's house.'* 

/'One moment^ sir," ss^id the duke, stoppnig bim as 
be was going : " have I not seen your face beroret" 

'*Long ago, sir, lon^ ago," replied tAne captain. "'*I 
bad the honour, of commanding a troops sir, In your' 
regimept, duiiiig aJft that sad buaiBess in irelaiid ; Byerly 
i§ my name." 

" I remember you weU, air," said the dake, <* and your 
good Ji^rvices. Should we meet in France, I may be 
>ble to repay them, especially if your viewa are still 
oif a miliiary kind." 

. Byerly bowed his head without reply, but looked 
much gratified; and, while he proceeded to look for 
PlessiSj the duke once more turned to the Lady Helen. 

" 1 am soiry," he said, ♦* to hear Oom your aceoont, 
uiadam, that an accident has happened to Miss Villats: 
1 have been so long ahsent from St; Germain mysdi; 
t|iat it js not very long since I heard of her father'e 
death. May I inquire if she is seriously hurt? for t. 
^lould apprehend that, after what has occurred, peMons 
bolding our opinions woidd run considerate risks in thtir 
country, a,nd be subjected to a persecutiion even wore 
severe than heretofore." 

The Lady Helen replied siiBply that her yountf flriend 
was seriously hurt, and couki not be nenioved ; but she 
avoided carefully all reference to the nature of the injury 
she had received. The duke then turned the convert 
sation to indifferent subjects, spoke cheerfully andgayly 
with Lady Laum and ^ilton^ And ahowed tiuit calm 
aort of equanimity indrcuniBtances of danger and dif^ 
Acuity which is partly a gift, of n^iture, and partly an 
acquisition wrung irom many, perils and evils endured. 
£re long, Byerly returned wHh Plessis, and food and 
^ine were apeedUy.prCcured. The tables were set in 
094en and the duke remained for about a quartet^ of an 



hour rfefrei^iiif himsW, while 'WOfoti liHd ^6 iwtit 
fiidies continued to converse with him, delaying their 
departure at his request, lest anV of the more linscni* 
pulous conspirators should still be lingering , in the 
neighbouriiood. 

Plessisi however, was evidently uneasy ; and he M 
nQt scruple at length to express his fear, that, among 
all the events of that night, soinetMng might hav^ hap- 
pened to call the attention of the wotld at large upon 
what was going on in his dwielling. 

Wilton'^ apprehensions in regard to the dttke were 
somewhat of the same nature ; for he remembered that, 
Arden^ the messengery whom be now knew to he a 
thorough coward, had fled at theheginfting of the whole, 
business, and would most likeiy return^ aucompanied Inr' 
as large a force as he could raise in the neighbourhood. 

These fears he failed not to communicate to the Duke 
of Berwick; hut that nobleman locked up with a gay 
smile, replying, " My good shr, my horse can go no far-^ 
ther. I rode one to death yesterday, and this one, which' 
I bought in London, is already knocked up : if 1 must 
be caught like a rat in ir rat-trap, as well here as any- 
where." 

*^But will it not be better," said Wilton, "to accom- 
pany me and the Lady Laura to High Halstow, where 
you can instantly procure' a horse t We must proceed 
thither on foot. 1 suppose you are not likely to be^ 
known ia this part of the country, and tny being With 
you may shield you from some danger." 

" By no meana a bad ]^an," said the duke, starting 
up; 'Met us go at once! When anything feasible is 
proposed we should lose no time in executing it." 

Wilton was ready to depart, and Lady Laura was 
eager to do so. Every moment, indeed, of. their stay 
made her feel fresh apprehensions lest that nighr 
should not be destined to close without some more 
painful event' still than those which she had already 
witnessed. 

' She turned, however, to the Lady Helen bef<»re sher 
we^t, and, with the peculiar sort of quiet grace which- 
distinguished her, approached her gently and kissed her 
Obeek, sayhig, ^'I can never thank you sufficienUy, 
dear iady, for the kindness you have shown me, or the 
deliverance which I owe, m the first place^ to you'; 
midl ttawik you for thalUBdness yoo have swwa ine 
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here, as much as for my deliverance ; for, if it had not 
been for the comfort it gave me, I do believe I should 
have sank under the sorrow, and agitation, and terror 
which I felt when I was first brought hither. I hope 
and believe, however, that I do not leave you here 
never to see you again." 

Lady Helen smiled, and laid her hand gently upon 
Wilton's arm. 

** There is a link between him and me, lady,'' she 
said, " which can never be broken ; and I shall often, I 
hope, hear of your welfare from him, for I trust that 
you will see him not infrequently." 

Lady Laura blushed slightly, but she was not one to 
suffer any fine and noble feeling of the heart to be 
checked by such a thing as false shame. 

" I trust I shall," she answered, raising her eyes to 
Wilton's face; "I trust I shall see him often, very 
often; and I shall never see him, certainly, without 
feelings of pleasure and gratitude. You do not know 
that this is the second time he has delivered me from 
great danger." 

The Dvke of Berwick smiled, net, indeed, at Lady 
Laura's words, but at the blush that came deeper and 
deeper into her cheek as she spoke. He made no ob- 
servation, however, but changed the conversation by 
addressing Wilton : ^ Wherever I am to procure a horse 
under your good guidance, my dear sir," he said, " I 
must, I believe, take another name than my own ; for, 
though Berwick and London are very distant palaces, 
yet there might be compulsory means found of bringing 
them unpleasantly together. You must call me, tli^re- 
fore, Captain Churchill, if you please; a name," he 
added, with a sigh, " which^ very likely, the gentle- 
man who now fills the throne of England might be veiy 
well inclined to bestow upon me himself. Lady Hel- 
en, I wish you good-night, and take my leave. Master 
Plessis, I leave the horse with you : he never was 
worth ten pounds, and now he's not worth five; so 
you may sell him to pay for my entertainment." 

Bowing to the very ground from various feelings of 
respect, French, English, and Jacobite, Plessis took a 
candle and lighted the duke down stairs, while Wilton 
followed, accompanied by Laura and Captain Byerly. 
The outer door was then opened, and the whole party 
issued forth into the field which surrounded the house, 

Vol. U.— D 
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finding themself es suddenly in the titter daitness of n 
moonless, starless, somewhat foggy night* 

From the little stone esplanade which we have men« 
tioned, lay a winding road up to the gate in the walls, 
and along that Wilton and his coinpanione mmed their 
steps, keeping silence as they went, with the listening 
ear bent eageriy to catch a sounds It was not, indeed, 
a sense of general apprehension only which made Wil** 
ton listen so attentively ; for, in tnit)i, he had fancied 
at the Tery moment when they were issuing forth from 
the house, that he had heard a low murmur as if of 
people talking at some distance. 

The same sound had met the ears of the Duke of Ber- 
. wick, and had produced the same effect ; but nothing 
farther was heard till they reached the gate, and VfiU 
ton's hand was stretched out to open it ; when sudden* 
ly a loud " Who goes there I" was pronounced on the 
opposite side of the gate, and half a dozen men, whojiad 
been lying in the inside of the wall, surrounded the par- 
ty on all sides. 

Several persons now spoke at once. " Who foes 
there ?" cried one TOice again ; but, at the sane time, 
another exclaimed, "Call up the messenger, call up 
the messenger from the other fate.*' 

These last words gave Wilton some satisfactiont 
though they were br no meims pleasant to the ears of 
the Duke of Berwick. 

The former, however, replied to the ehallenge, *' A 
friend T' and instantly added, " Qod save King Wil< 
liam!" 

'^God save King William !" cried one of the voices 2 
'* you cry that on compuMon, I've a notion. Pray who 
are you that cry * God save King William V ** 

" My name, sir, is Wilton Brown," replied the yomig 
gentleman, " private secretary to the Earl of Byerdi^. 
Where is the messenger who <;ame down with mel 
Be so good as to call him up immediately.*' 

** Oh ! you are the young genUeman who came down 
with the messenger, are you t'* said one of the others : 
'* he was in a great taking lest you should be murdered." 
X ** It was not his fault," replied Brown, somewtet bit* 
terly, *' that I was not murdered; and, if it had not been 
for Captain Churchill and this other gentleman, who 
came to my assistance at the risk of th^r Hves, I cer- 
tainly Bhould have been assassinated by the troop of Jac« 
obites and smugglers among whom I fell." 
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The Dike of B^fwiek eould not reftaan trwk a low 
laugh at the description given of the persons whoaa they 
had jmt seen; but Wilton spoke loud again, in <Hrder to 
cover the somewhat ill-timed merriment of his compan* 
ion« asking of the person who had replied, ^ Pray who 
are you, sir V 

** I am head consUUe of Hi^h Halstow," replied the 
man, *' and I remained here with our party while Mas- 
ter Arden and the rest, with the soldielrs from Hoo* 
went round to the other gate." 

^ Why did not the cowardly rascal go in by this gate 
himself," demanded Wilton, ** instead of putting yo0| 
my friend, at the post of danger t" 

'* Ay, it was shabby enough of him," replied the man } 
" but I don't fear anything — ^noi I." 

" Pm afraid, my good fellows, it is too late," reptied 
Wilton. ^ All the gang have got off near an hour ago. 
if that stupid messenger had known what he was about, 
thfs affair would have had a different result} but he ran 
away at the first shot that was fired. Have you sent 
for him !" he continued, after a moment's pause. 

^Oh yes, sir, we've sent for him," said the man« 
" though it's not much use, if they are all gone, sir." 

^ Oh yea," replied Wilton, *' you may as well make a 
good search among the grounds and in the hedges. It 
will say something for yoor activity, at all events. I 
shall go on to Halstow, but L wish one or two of you 
would just show us the way, and, when Arden comes up, 
tell him to come after me immediately. I have a great 
miiid to put him under arrest, and send him lip to the 
earl for his bad conduct." 

The tone in whieh Wilton spoke, and the very idea 
of his arresting the arrester of all men, and sending up 
the messenger of state as a common prisoner to Lon- 
don, proved so impressive with the personages be ad- 
dressed, that they made not tiie slightest opposition to 
his purpose of proceeding, but Sent one of their number 
to mow him tiie way. 

Accompanied, therefore, by liady Laura, the Duke of 
Berwick, and Captain Byerly, Wilton proceeded as fast 
as possible up the lane. When they had gone about a 
hundred yards, however, he said, ^* Captain Churchill, 
will you have the kindness to give the lady your arm 1 
I wiu follow you somewhat more slowly, K)r I want to 
speak a few words to this fellow Ardea. He nnist not 
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see yoQ if it €an be avoided,'* he added, in a low tone; 
** and I think I hear him coming.** 

It was, indeed, as Wilton had imagined. Arden had 
come round with all speed, and joined the head consta* 
Me of High Halstow, demanding eagerly, '^ Where is 
Mr. Brown?" 

** He is gone on,*' replied the constable, '* with' the 
other gentlemen; and a mighty passion he is in, too, at 
yon, Mr. Arden. He vows that you left him to be mur- 
dered, and that he would hare been murdered, too, if it 
had not been for that Captain Churchill that is with 
him." 

^ Captain Churchill !" cried the messenger ; " Captain 
Churchill ! Why, Captain Churchill was sick in bed yes- 
terday morning, to my certain knowledge !" 

After a moment's thought, however, he concluded 
that the person who chose to assume that name might 
be Lord Sherbrooke, and he asked, " What sort of a 
man was he ! Was he a slight young gentleman, about 
my height ?'* 

^ Oh bless vou, no," replied the constable. *^ There 
wasn't one of them that was not three or four inches 
taller than you." 

** Captain Churchill!" said the messenger; '* Captain 
Churchill!" and he added, in a lower voice, "I'll bet 
my life this is some d — d Jacobite, who has imposed 
himself upon this foolish boy for Captain Churchill. I'll 
be after them and see." 

Thus saying, he set off at full speed after Wilton and 
his party, and reached them within a minute after that 
gentleman had dropped behind. 

** Is that you, Mr. Arden V demanded Wilton, as he 
eame up. " Stop a moment, I wish to speak to you." 

** And I wish to go on and see who you've got there* 
sir,*' said Arden, in a somewhat saucy tone, at the same 
time endeavouring to pass Wilton. 

**Stop, sir," cried the jroung gentleman, catchioff him 
by the collar. ** Do you mean to say that you will now 
disobey my orders, after having left me to provide for 
my own security, with the dastardly cowardice that yon 
have displayed 1 Did not the earl direct you to obey 
me in everything V 

'* I will answer it all to the earl," replied the man, in 
an insolent tone. ** If he chooses to put me under a 
boy, I do not choose to be collared by one. Let me gOt 
Mr. Brown, I say." 



^l offdmr yoD, airy" Mid Brown, wilhosi loo«iiif im 
holAy *' to go iBsianay back» ftod aid the peofile in searcb- 
Ib(I tiM gfoundaof that house! Now letme aee if you. 
wiU disobey r 

"^ I win search h«re first, though,*' said the maiL '* By 
«-—-*, I beliere that^s Sir George Barfcley on before Iherow 
He's known to be in England. Let me go, Mr. Brown, 
i say, or worse will ooiae of it I" and he put his hand 
to his hrtt as if seeking for a pistoL 

Without another word, Wilton instantly knocked him 
down with one blow of his clinched fist, and at the 
same moment he called aloud, '' Captain Byeriy I and 

Sou, constable, who are showing the way ; come back 
ere, and take this man into custody, and bear witness 
that he refuses to search for the Jacobites in the way I 
Older hifls. €k>nstable, I shall want you to lake him to 
town in custody this night. I will show you my warrant 
for what I do when we get to the inn." 

The two persons whom he addressed came back in* 
stantly at hm call : and, when the messenger rose— con- 
sideraUy crestlUlen from Wilton's sudden application 
to measures which he had not expected — he found hio^ 
self coUared by two strong men, and led along unwill* 
ingly upcm the road he hsd before been treading. 

'* Do not let him chatter, captain," Wiltcm whispered 
to Captain By^y as he passed on : and then, immedi* 
ately walking forward, he joined the Duke and the Lady 
Laura. Byeriy, who understood what he was about, 
kept the messenger at some distance behind ; but, ney* 
erthelesa, some sharp words passing between them 
reached Wilton's ear during the first quarter of an hour 
of their journey; then came a dogged silence; but at 
length the voice of Byeriy was again heard, exclaim* 
ing, '' Mr. Blown, Mr, Ardesi says, that, if you will over* 
look what has passed, he will go back and do as you or* 
der." 

** I Shan certainly not look over the business," replied 
Brown, aloud, " unless he promises not only to obey 
my orders at present, but also to make a full apology to 
me to-morrow." 

^ He says he will do what you please, sir," replied 
By«rly ; and Wilton, turning back, heard the suUen apol^ 
ogies of the messenger. 

'' Mr. Arden," he said, " you have behaved extremely 
ill, well knowing, as you do know, that you were pkueed 
pa 
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Bntirely andar my orders. Ho w«rer, I riiaU ptrdon yon^ 
conduct both upon the first occasion, and ib regard to 
• the present business, if yon do now exactly as yon are 
told. By your running away at the time you ought to 
have come forward to assist me, yon have lost an op- 
portunity of serving the state in a manner which does 
not occur every day. In regard to the gentleman who 
has gone on, and whom you were foolish enough to 
think Sir George Barkley, I pledge you my honour that 
such is not the case. Sir George Barkley camiot be 
less than twenty years older than he is, and may be 
thirty." 

«'He's not Captain Churchill, though," replied the 
man, doggedly. 

*^ Do not begin to speak impertinentlv again, sir," said 
Wikon, in a sharp tone. ** But go back, as 1 before or- 
dered, with the constaUe : you know nothing of w>u> 
that gentleman is, and my word ought to be sufficient 
for you, when I tell you that he has this very night not 
only aided me in setting free the Lady Laura, but abso- 
lutely saved my life at the risk of his own from the very 
sang of Jacobites in whose hands you most negligendy 
feft me. To drop this subject, however, 1 have one 
more caution to ffive you," he added, in a lower voiee, 
** It is Lord Sherbrooke's wish that you should say not 
one syllable in regard to his share in the events of thi0 
night." 

• ^ Ay, sir, but I ought to ascertain whether he be safe 
or not. I know be has his wild pranks as well as most 
younff men ; but still one ought to know that he's safe." 

** If my word for you is not sufficient on that score,** 
replied Wilton, " you will find him at the house to which 
I directed you to go. It is now clear of all its obnox* 
ions tenants, and, I doubt not. Lord Sherbroc^e will 
speak to you for a moment, if you wish it." . 

Thus saying, Wilton turned upon his heel, and, walk- 
ing quickly onward, soon overtook the Duke of Berwick 
and Lady Laura. They were now not far from Hifh 
Halstow, and the rest of the way was soon accomplish** 
ed. But, as they passed into the door of the public^ 
house. Captain Byerly, who came last, touched Wilton 
on the arm and whispered, ^ Do yon know that feQow 
is following you ?" * 

"No, indeed," answered Wilton: "what can be 
doaeV . 
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" Go and spMk le the nasler of tite house,*' said Br- 
eriy, quickly. " I will wait here in the door, and take 
care he does not come in. The landlord will find means 
to get the duke away by the back." 

^ I dare not trast him,'* replied Wilton, in the same 
low tone. *' I feel sure he has betrayed me once to- 
Bight already." 

"If he did," answered Byerly, hastily, "it was be- 
cause he thought you on the wrong side of the question. 
He's a well-known man hereabout, and you may trust 
him with any secrets on that side." 

Wilton followed the Duke of Berwick and Laura as 
fast as possible, and found the landlord showing them 
into a small sanded parlour on the left hand, after pass- 
ing a door which swung to and fro with a pulley. 

"Come in here, landlord," he said, as he passed; 
*' come in, and shut the door. Have you a horse sad- 
dled 1" he continued. 

"I hare one that can be saddled in a minute," said 
the landlord, looking first at Berwick and then at Wihon. 

"Have you any back way," continued Wilton, "by 
which this gentleman can get out of the town without 
going through the street?" 

"Ay have I," aaswered the man ; " through our sta* 
Ue, through the garden, lead the horse down the steps, 
and then away to Stxoud. There's no missing the 
way." 

" Well, then, sir," said Wilton, grasping the duke's 
hand, " this is your only chance for safety. That ras- 
cally messenger has followed us to the door, and, doubt- 
less, if there be any magistrates in the neighbourhood, 
or constables left in the place, we shall have them down 
upon us in ten minutes." 

" Come with me, my lord, come with me !" cried the 
landlord, bursting into energy in a moment. " I know 
who you are well enough. But they sha'n't catch you 
here, I warrant you. Come into the stable : there's not 
a minute to be. lost; for there's old Sir John Bulrush, 
and Parson Jeffreys, who's a magistrate top, drinking 
away up at the rectory till the people come back from 
Plessis's house." Berwick lingered not ; but, taking « 
quick leave of Lady Laura, and shaking Wilton's hand, 
fie followed the landlord from the room. 

Laura and Wilton stood silent for a minute or two, lis- 
tening to every sound, and calculating how long it might 
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be before the hone was Mddled wid the dvlte upon hie 
way. Before they imagined it jpoeaibley howerer, the 
landlord returned, aaying, in a low voiee, but with a* 
air of joyful triumpli, ** He ie aone ; and, if they wove 
after him this minute, the way uuough my garden fires 
bim the start by half a mile/' 

** And now, landlord," said Wilton, ^seQd off some 
one on horseback to get us a conveyance from Stroud 
to carry this young lady on the way to Loo^Um. I sop* 
pose such a thing is not to be procured here." 

<' That there is not," replied the landlord ; ^ and, un? 
less I send your horse, sir, or the messenger'St or the 
captain's, I have ]K>ne to go." 

^* Send mine, then, send mine," replied Wilton, *< Bol 
here comes Captain Byeriy himsell, bringing us news» 
doubtless." 

'' No news," answered Byeily, ^ except that the rack 
cal went up the street, and I followed him to the doo» 
of the parsonage. Your parson's a magistrate, isn't he, 
Wicks 1" 

The landlord gave a nod; and Byeriy continaed, 
** By Jove, I'll be off, then, for Via not fdod of magia* 
trates,' and he'll be down here soon." 

*' You had better bid them bring down a chaise for 
the gentleman and lady from Stroud," said the landlord. 
^ That will save me from sending some one on the gen* 
ileman's horse." 

^' No, no, landlord, no, no !" answered Byeriy ; ^ you 
are not up to a stratagem. Send your ostler with me 
on Mr. Brown's horse. We'll go clattering along the 
street like the devil, if we can but fet off belore the jua- 
tices come down, and they'll take \i into their wise nod* 
dies that one of us is the gentleman who has Just gone. 
Come, Wicks, there's no time to spare. We shall meet 
again. Mr. Brown, good-night, sood-night. 1 shall tel) 
the colonel that we've done the business much more ti* 
dily than I could have expected it." And, without far* 
ther ceremony, he quitted the room. 

Another pause ensued, during which but a few words 
passed between Wilton and Lady Lauia, who sat ga- 
zing thoughtfully into the fire. Wilton stood by the 
window and listened, thinking he heard some distant 
Sounds as of persons speaking, and loud tongues at the 
farther end of the street. 

A minute after, however} there came the datter of 
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hones' feet upon the parenient of the 3rard ; aiid, in an- 
other instant, ^erly'e Toice was heard, saying, ** Come, 
pat to your spurs,*' and two horses galloped away froQi 
the inn as hard as they eould go. 



CHAPTER V. 

It is wonderAiI how scenes of danger and difficulty— 
it is wonderful how scenes of great excitement of any 
kind, indeed — draw heart to heart, and bind together, in 
bonds indissoluble, the beings that have passed through 
them side bv side. Tiiey are never to be broken, those 
bonds ; for between us and the persons with whom we 
have trod such paths there is established a partnership 
in powerful memories, out of which we can never with- 
draw our interest. But it is not alone that they are 
permanent which renders them different from all light- 
er ties : it is that they bring us closer, more entirely to 
each other; that, instead of sharing the mere thoughts 
of what we may call the outward heart, we enter into 
the deepest recesses, we see all the hidden treasures, 
we know the feelings and the ideas that are concealed 
from the general eye of day ; we are no longer kept in 
the porch, but admitted into the temple itself. 

Wilton was left alone in the small parlour of the inn 
with Lady Laura ; and, as soon as he heard the horses^ 
feet gallop away, he turned towards her with a glad 
smile. Bat, when he did so, he found that her beautiful 
eyes were now fixed upon him with a gaze deep and 
intense ; a gaze which showed that the whole thoughts 
and feelings of her heart were abstracted from every- 
thing else on earth, to meditate on all that she owed to 
him, and on the things alone that were connected there- 
with. 

She dropped her eyes as soon as they met his, but 
that one look was overpowering to the man who now 
certainly loved her as deeply as it is possible for man 
to love woman. Many a difficulty and doubt had been 
removed fh)m his mind by the words which Lord Sher- 
hvooke had spoken while affecting to seek for the war-» 
imnt; and there were vague hopes of high destinies in 
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jbis heast* Bi^ it mcttt be admowledlgedy tin^ if ^ne 
Jiad been none, be would have giren waj e?«n as he 
did. 

He advanced towards her, he took her hand in his, he 
pressed it between both his own, he kissed it tenderly, 
passionately, and more than once. Lady Laura lifted 
up her eyes to his face, not blushing, but very pale. 

" Oh, Wilton," she said, " what do I not owe you!" 
and she burst into tears, llie words, the look, the very 
tears themselves, were all more than sufficient encour- 
agement. 

*' You owe me nothing, Laura," Wilton said. ^^ Woidd 
to God that I had such an oj^portunity of serving yon 
as to make me forgive in myself the rash, the wild, the 
foolish feelings that, in spite of every struggle and ew* 
ery effort, have grown up in my heart towards you, and 
have taken possession of me altG^ether. But Oh, Laora^ 
J cannot hope that you will forgive them ; i cannDt for* 
give them myself. They can — ^I know thev can«-*only 
produce anguish and sorrow to myself, and excite an* 
ger, perhaps indignation, in you." 

"Oh no, no, no, Wilton I" she cried, eagedy, ^^noi 
that, not that ! neither anger, nor iadignation^ nor any* 
thing like it; but grief-— and yet not grief either-*ob 
no, not grief! Some apprehem^n, pernaps some anz^ 
iety both for your happiness and my own. But if yon 
do feel all you say, as I believe and am sure yott 
do, such feelings, so far as depends upon me, should 
produce you no anguish and no paki ; but i i»u8t not 
conceal from you that I y&ry much feejf my father 
would never—" 

> An increasing noise at the door of the house broke 
in upon what Laura was saying. There were cries, and 
loud tongues, and vociferations of many kinds ; among 
which, one voice was heard exclaiming, ^^ Go round to 
the back door !" 

AnoUier person, apparmUy just under the window^ 
shouted, " I am very sure that was not the man !" and 
then added, " Bring out my horse, however; bring out 
my horse I FU cateh them, and raise the hue and erf 
as I go!" 

At the same time there were other voicea speaking 
in the passage, and one loud, sonorous tongue exclaim-r 
ing, " Ah, Mafter Wicks, Master Wicks! I thought yo« 
would get yourself into a scrape one of theae dayti 
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Kwler Widoit** to vhich tbm low, deep Toice of the 
landlord was heard, replying, 

"I hay« got myBeli into no scrape, your rererence. 
I don^t know what you mean or what you want. 
Search I Yoh may seardi any part of the house you 
like ; I don't care I If there were twenty people here, 
I have nothing to do with it. I caa't refuse gentlemen 
Id put up their horses, or to give them a bowl of 
punch or a mug of ale. There, sir, there^s a gentle- 
maB and lady in that parlour. Pray, sir, walk in, and 
aee whether they are Jaeobites, or smugglers, or what 
Dots," 

As these words aounded close to them. Lady Laura 
sunk down again into her chair; and Wilton, drawing 
a little back, hesitated for a moment whether he should 
go out himself and notice what was taking place or not. 
The question, however, was decided for him by the 
door of the room being thrown suddenly open, and the 
rotund person of the clergyman of the parish, bearing, 
ill the ** fair, round beUy, with fat capon lined," the sign 
and symbol affixed by Shakspeare to the *' justice of 
peace," entered the apartment. He gaaed with some 
surprise upon two persons who, notwithstanding some 
slignt disarray in their apparel from all the events which 
had lately taken place, still bore the appearance of be- 
longing to the highest class of society. 

The reverend justice had entered the room with a 
look of pompous importance, which was diminished, 
but not entirely done away, by evident surprise at the 
appeaiance of Laura and Wilton. The young gentle- 
man, however, was not particularly well pleased with 
the interruption, and still less with this domineering 
air, which he hastened to extinguish as fast as pos- 
sible. 

" Pray, sir, what do you want!" he demanded, ad* 
dressing the magistrate, *' and who are yon V 

" Najr, sir,".answered the reverend gentleman* " what 
I wvit is to know who you are. 1 have here informa- 
tion that there is in this house a notorious Jacobite 
malefactor, returned from beyond seas contrary to law, 
named Sir George Barklev. I am a magistrate for the* 
countv, sir, and I have inR>rmation, I say." 

'* Upon oath, sir I" demanded Wilton. 

" No, sir, not upon o^li* not upon oath," repKed the 
i^lergyman, ** but, what is quite as good^ upon the word 
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of a messenger of state, sir; of Mr. Arflen, the ooancU 

messenger, sir." 

*' Landlord V^ exclaimed Wilton, seeing the face of 
Wicks among several others at the door, ^' be so good 
as to bring Mr. Arden, the messenger, here. Bring him 
by the collar, if he does not come willingly. I will be 
answerable for the consequences." 

The magistrate looked astounded; but the landlord 
came forward with a girin and a low bow, saying, **The 
gentleman has mounted his horse, sir, and ridden* after 
those other two gentlemen who went away a quarter of 
an hour ago ; but, Lord bless you, sir," he added, with 
a sly look, *'hell never catch them. Why, his, horse 
is quite lame." 

" The fact is," replied Wilton, " this man Arden did 
not choose to come in here, as he well knew I should 
certainly send him to London in custody, to answer for 
his bad conduct this night* Sir, I beg to -inform you 
that I am private secretary to the Earl of Byerdale, 
and that this young lady, the daughter of the Diike of 
Gaveston, having been carried off from the terrace near 
his house by agents, it is suppossd, of the late King 
James II., for the purpose of drawing over her father to 
support that faction, the duke, who is pleased to repose 
some trust in me, authorized me, by this paper under 
his hand, to search for and deliver the lady, while, at 
the same time, the Earl of Byerdale intrusted me with 
this warrant for the purposes herein mentioned, and 
put this man Arden, the messenger, under my direction 
and control. At the very first sight of danger the mes- 
senger ran away, and, by so doing, left roe with every 
chance of my being murdered by a gang of evil-dispo- 
sed persons in this neighbourhood. On nis return, with 
a large body of constables and some military, to the 
house of a person who is named Plessis, I understand 
he refused to obey the orders I save him, and followed 
me hith^er, alleging that one of two gentlemen who 
had come to my assistance, and to whom I owe my own 
life and the liberation of this lady, was the well-known 
personage called Sir George Barkley. Those gentle- 
men both departed as soon as they saw us in safety, 
and I am ready to swear that neither of them was Sir 
George Barkley ; the person this messenger mistook 
for him being a young gentleman of four or five-and- 
twenty years of age." 
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''FhooT' crieii ihiB magi s ti ito, wKh a longf lolrt of 
whistling sound ; ** Hit George Barkley U a man of fifty, 
with a great gash on his cheek. I remember him yerjr 
well when—" 

But then, seeming to recollect himself, he paused ab* 
roptly, adding, ^ Bbt, pray, who wa^ this yoong gentle- 
man who so came to your assistance, sir!" 
• " I never saw him in my life before," replied Wilton* 
** and the name he gave himself was Captain Chmrcli- 
iU." 

'' To be sure; to be sure !" cried the clelrgyman; *' a 
younger brother of my Lord of Marlborough's." 

" Some relation of thie Marftorough family, I believe," 
replied Wilton, dryly. ** However, I do not know the 
earths brother myself, nor am t aware whether there is 
any other Captain Churbfaill or not; but this waa a 
young gentleman evidently tinder thirty, and, conse- 
quently, he could not be Sir George Barkiey." * 
' *' I have searched the house high and low," said the 
voice of another stout gentleman, who now pushed hia 
way into the room, ** and can find nothing out a sick 
oat up in the garget." 

"Ay, ay, Brother Bulrush, ay« ay," replied the cler-. 
^man ; ** ay, ay, it is all explained. It is all that mes« 
iengier's fault, and he has now run away again. This 
worshipful young gentleman is secretary to the Earl of 
B3rerdaJe, the great minii^ter; and I'm sure we are both 
very sorry to have given him any trouble*" 

" You have given me no trouble at all, gentleihien," 
replied Wilton ; ** and I have only to beg, that, if the mea* 
senger return after I have gone, you will send him up* 
to town to-morrow morning in the custody of a consta«>, 
ble. I shall not fail to report to Lord B}^dale your ac« 
tivity and zeal upon the present occasion ;, which, in«> 
deed, may be of some service, as I am sorry to say that 
serious remonstrances have been made Regarding thia 
part of the country, it being tntknated that smuggling, 
coining, and even treaeoname meetings andassembliear 
are more common here than in any other i^art of Kenft,"' 

''Indeed, sir," replied one: of the justices, somewhat 
alarmed ; " indeed, it is ao»4oar Atult, They are an ub^ 
ruly set, they are a most unn^ set* We do the^ best 
we may, but eamiot manage them. But,, sir, thQ young 
lady looks fatigued and tired. Had she not better come 
up to the parsonage, and r^tt there for tins night ? . Sho 
Vol. II.— E 



sMr Innre a |ood Uram bad; and Bin. J«fire78« who ia 
a motherly sort of woman, wiU he quite delighted to 
take care of her ladyship." 

*' Or Lady Bulnish either, I am sure," said the other 
magistrate^ ** The mainor^bouse jb but half a mile." 

Wilton tamed to Lanra to imiiitre what she thought 
fit to do ; but the young lady* not very much prepossess- 
ed m favour either of the motherly sort of clergyman's 
wife or the more ^vated Lady Bubruah, by the, appear- 
ance and manners of their marital representatives, lean- 
ed both her hands upon WittoQ% arm, feeling implicit 
confidence in him aionei and security with him onl^ ; 
and, raising her eyes imploxiogly to his fac^ she said, in 
a iow voice, *^ Indeed, mdee£ Wilton, I would rather 
not ; I would n^er go home to Beaufort House at once,, 
to relieve my poor father's anxiety*" 

' **in truth," he replied, in the same tone, '*I cannot 
but think it would be bettev for you tp obtain a night's; 
rest if you can, rather than to take. a knig joj^mey after 
adcfa terrible agitation as you have undergone." 

** Do not ask me ; hay, do not ask me/*: she said ; and 
then turning to the magistrates, who were conferring 
toge^er, and settling in their own; mind that a match 
was undoubtedly to uke plaoe between the Lady Laura 
and ihe.Earl of Byerdale's secretary^ she added, *' I am 
very Anxious to return to my father, gentlemen ; and, as. 
a. carriage has been: already seat for from Stroud, % 
would certainly prefer going on to-night. . I will very 
gratefully," she added*— her af^prehensions of some new 
dangersioteurring at the- little public-house coming back, 
upon her nund-^^' I will very gratefully accept the shel- 
ter of the parsonage, till, the carriage arrives from 
Stvoud, if by so doing I shall not keep the lady up be- 
yond ber n^ual how.^? . 

' '^ Ob, not at all, madam, not at all," replied the clergy- 
man : ** Mrs. Jeffreys will be deMghted to see you. Let 
us lose no time. Wicks, when the carriage comes, 
send it up to my house. Ma'am, I will show your lady • 
shi^ tketway." 

^ Laura, however, still d«og to Wilton's ana as her 
best support ;'ahd, foUowiag the clergyman together,; 
they proceeded to the pamonage, escorted by a num^- 
ber or ftK>tmen, farming-servants, and people collected 
in hasten who had come to the examination of Wicks'a 
boose. On thea arriyal tbay^ were ushered into a tall 



dittin^TOom whib cftnred psnels^ the tiim^aphete'ti 
irbich was Btrongly imbued with tbe mingled edofir>of 
punch and tobacco, an unsavoury but, at that time, reijr 
ordinary pef-fume la the dining-room of alAiost every 
country genUeman. •' The mistren of the manaton, how* 
ever, proved, in point of manners and appearaitee, con- 
siderably superior to her lord and master, and did all that 
she could to render this beautiful girl, cast for the tame 
on her hospitality, as comfortable as the circumstances 
would admit. 

It is not to be denied, indeed, that both Wilton and 
iiaura could at that time have very well spared the 
(>re8ence of any other persons ; for there were feelings 
ih the hearts of both which eagerly longed for voice. 
There was much to be told ; there was much to be«x^ 
plained ; there was much to be determined between 
them. There was, indeed, the consciousness of vaor 
tual love, which is no slight blessing and comfort un- 
der any circumstances ; but that very conscioBsness 
produced the longing thirst for farther communion 
which nothing but love can give. . 
' When all has been said, indeed; when the whole 
heart has been poured forth ; wheto the first intense 
feelings of a n^w passion have worn away, or, having 
grown familiar to our bosoms, surprise us no longer, w* 
can better bear the presence of others ; for a look, ail 
occasional word, even a tone» will convey to the mini 
of those we love all that we could wish to say. Biit 
when love is fresh, and every feeling produced thereby 
is new and wonderful to our hearts ; wheki we make 
kouiiy discoveries of new sensations in oar otirn bo^ 
soma, and neither know how to express them nor how 
to conceal them, the pnresence of others — cold, indiffeiw 
ent, strange — ^is no slight punishment and privation. 

Laura endeavoured, as far as possible, to keep dowti 
such feelings, but yet she could not drive them from her 
bosom. The minutes seemed long, tedious, and heavy : 
from time to time she would iaU into a fit of musing ; 
from time to time she would answer wide from the 
question ; but it fortunately so happened that the events 
which had lately occurred, and her anxiety to' rejoin 
her father, were causes sufiSoientto account for greater 
inequalities of Condncft than these. . 

In the meain time, Wilton was sdsjected to the same, 
er even greater pain, torn the impossilMlity of saying 
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an that he could lutre 'wished to say. Mid he. had, more- 
over, to contend both against the ciyility of his land- 
lord indiridually, and the curiosity of the two magis- 
trates conjointly,, who did not fail, daring the time that 
he remained, hoth to press him to eat and drink» in 
spite of all denials and remonstrances, and to torment 
him with questions, many of them frivolous in the ex- 
treme, not only concerning theevents in which he had 
been lately engaged, but also in regar^ to everything 
that was taking place in London. 

Neariy two houra parsed in .this unple^ant manner ; 
but at length the joyful sound of carriage wheels an*- 
oounced that the man who had been sent to Stroud had 
returned. Laura was eaffer to set out; but the mother- 
ly care of good Mrs. Jeffreys detained her for some 
time longer, by insisting upon wrapping her warmly up 
in cloaks, and mantles, and hoods, to guard against the 
cold of the wintry night. 

At length all was ready; and WUton led her down to 
the carriage, which, it seems, had been procured with 
difficulty ; the machines called post-chaises being not 
so common in those days as they became , within fiAy 
years afterward. The two magistrates stood bowing 
low to the young lady as. she entered the tall, long- 
backed, but really not uncomfortable vehicle* The 
landlord of the inn, too, and his ostler, were there ; 
and Wilton failed not to pav them liberally for the ser- 
vices they had renderml. He then briefly gave his own 
address and that of the duke to. his reverend entertainer, 
and entered the carriage beside the Lady Laura with a 
heart beating high with the hope and expectation o| 
saying all ai& hearing all that the voice of love could 
speak. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Foa once— -perhaps the xnilv time that ever such a 
•thing happened in this world— 4K>pe and expectation 
were not disappointed. Wilton seated himself by the 
side of Laura, the postillion cracked his whip, which 
was then as common in England as it is now in 
J^nee, the horses wsniifoiwittl,. aD4 the wheeta. rcOi- 
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iag tlirotigfi the liiM street- of High Halstpw, were 80<m 
upon the road to Stroud. 

There was a silent oanse between Wilton and Lanra 
toi some niinntes, neither of them eookl rery well tell 
why ; for both of them had been mostanxtons for the 
opportunity, aind both of them had been not a little 
grieved that their former conversation hadl>een inter'> 
rupted. The4rath is, however, that very intcvraptioii 
had rendered the conversation difficult to renew ; fov 
love— ^sometimes the most impudent of aU powers-^ 
at odter ttmei the most shy and basbful. Wilton^ 
however* found that he must not let the silence. go on 
much longer, and he gently lock Laara's hand in his, 
^ying, perhaps somewhat abruptly, 

** Dear Laura, everything that we have to say to each 
other must be said now." 

>* Oh, Wilton f' was her only reply ; but she left her 
hand in his, and he went on. 

'* You had just spoken, when we were interrupted," 
be said, '* words that made me very^ very happy, though 
they were coupled with expressions of fear and appre* 
hension. I have nothing to tell you, dear Laura, that 
can altogether remove those fears and apprehensioiis ; 
but I can say something, perhaps, that may mitigate 
Ihem. You are not aware of the circumstances in 
which I have had the happiness of seeking you and 
ftiding yon this night; but you doubtless heard me 
mention that it was your father who intrusted me with 
the search ; and suiiBly, dear Laura, that rnvkt show no 
slight trust and confidence on his part; may I add t no 
rtight regard.'* 

" Oh, I am eiute be feels that for yon,*' replied Laura* 
** quite sure!, but yet such a trust fl^ows, indeed, far 
more regard than 1 knew he entertained, and that pives 
me some degre^ of hope. Still I cannot }udge, Wilton, 
unless I had seen the manner in which ny father did it^ 
You must tell me all that has been done zaA said in thid 
unfortunate business : you must teU me everything thai 
has occurred. WiU youl a«d I will tell you, upon my 
word, exactly what the impressioa is that it all makea 
upon my mind.** 

Wilton had not spoken of thevr love ; Laura had not 

mentioned the subjiset either; but they had done fully 

us much, they had refisrred to it as a thing known ana 

acknowledged. Wilton had reeatted words that had 

£8 
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nnde him very ha|ipy, and Lamra liid Bpoken of liopM 
which could only apply to her union with himself. 

He now, however^ told her all that had occurved, 
briefly though clearly. He dwelt not, indeed, on hie 
own feelings daring the painful events lately past : but 
the few words that he did speak on that subject were 
of such a kind as to show Lanrn instantly the distress 
and anxiety which her disafipearance had caused him, 
the agony that he had suffered when he thought that 
she was lost to him for ever. The whole of her fother'a 
conduct, as dw]^ayed by Wilton, seemed to her strange 
and unaccountable : and well it might do so ! for her 
lover told her the terrible State of mind in which thfi 
duke had been at firat, and yet he did not think fit to 
explain, in any degree, the causes which he felt sure 
had prevented her father from Joining in the search him-, 
s^f. Notwitfastancfing all that had taken place in the 
presence of Laura, he judged it far better to avoid anv 
mention of the unfortunate iiold which Sir John Fen wick 
had obtained over the duke, by drawing him in to tak« 
a share, however smallf in the great Jacobite conspiracy- 
of the day. 

Laura, then, was greatly surprised at all she heard ; 
and that Wilton should be employed in the affair seemed 
to her not the least strange part of the whole business.. 
An expression of this surprise, however) induced Wilton 
to add, what he still in some degree feared, and had long 
hesitated to say, 

" J do not, indeed, believe, dear Laura," he. said, ** that 
▼our iather would have trusted me so eotirely in this 
business, if it had not been for some words concerning 
myiself which Were spoken to hioi by Lord Bverdale 
when I was not present. They were repeated tome 
afterwafd by Sherbrooke, and were ^o the effect that, 
although^ in consequence of some of the late unfortunate 
disturi^ces m the country — the rebellions, the revoMi- 
tiOBS) the changes of dynasties that have happened 
within the last .twenty years^t was necessary to coa^ 
coal my birth and station, yet my blood was a^ pore and 
aneient as that of your father bimaelf. This, I think» 
made a change in all his feelings towards me/' r 

Wilton felt the small rounded finaeis of Laura's hand 
rest for a single instant more heavily in his own, while 
she drew a deep long breath, aa if a weight had been 
taken (torn beMoaom* : . 



**Oh, Wilton !" she sftid, "^ it makes all the difllBreiie« 
in his views, it will make all the difference in our fate. 
You know that it n^ould make none to rae; tkaii the, 
man I loved would be loved under any cireuBi8tance» 
of fortune or station, but with him it is the first, the 
greatest consideratloii. There may be difficulties still ; 
there may be.opposi^on; for^ as you know, I am an 
only child, and my father thinka that nothing can equal, 
what I have a ri^i to expect; but stiiL that opposition 
will vanish when he sees that .my happiness is con*- 
cerned, if the great and predominant prikjudice of his 
education is not arr^ned against us. Oh ! Wiltoo^ Wil- 
ton, your words have made me very happy." < . 

Her words certainly made Wilton happy ia return; 
indeed, most happy. His fate had suddenly brightened : 
from all ;that was dairk and cheerless, fpm a situation 
in which tiie sweet, early dream of love itself but ren* 
dered everything that was sombre, painful, and distress- 
ing in his cmirse, more gloomy, more bitter, more full 
of despair, it had changed to the possession and the 
hope of all that the mosi sanguine imagination coiM 
have pictured, of glad, and joyful, and happy, to the 
prospect of wealth and station, to the hope of obtaimng 
the being that he loved best on earthy and to the cer* 
tainty of possessing her early^ her first, her warm, her 
full affection.' 

Had Wilton given way to what he felt at that moment, 
he would have clasped her to his heart and fsealed the 
covenant of their love on the sweet lips that gave him 
such assurance of happiness. But he remembered that 
she was there alone with him, in full Confidence, nndee 
the safeguard of all his best feelings, and he would not 
for the world have done one thing that in open day 
could have called the colour into her cheek. ' He loved 
her deeply, fully, and nobly; and though, under other 
circumstances, he might scarcely have hesitated, he 
now forbore. But again aiid again he pressed his lips 
upon her hand, and4banked her again and again for all 
she had said, and for all the hopes and glad tidings thi^ 
her words iinplied. 

Their conversation then turned to love, and to their 
feelings towaids each other. How could it be helped? 
And WiHon told iier all ; how the passion had grown 
upon him, how he had struggled hard against it, how not 
even df afffir itself hod been ahle to ccush it ; how it had 
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me on ttnd iaci««aed in spit^ of iMAiself ; how intone, 
Sow ardent it had hecoane. He ooald not tell her ex-« 
•ctly; mt least he wouM not, what he had felt on her mo 
eoant when he believed that she was likely tohecoaie 
tiie bride of Latd Sherbrooke ; biit he told ker fully, ayy 
and eloquently, what. agony of aund he had endured 
when he thought of seeing her give her hand to any 
other man, without affbrcKl^f him an apparent chance of 
even making an effort for hiqwekf. la short, he gate 
her the whole picture of hi^ personal feehngs ; and there 
ie.no woman that is not gratified at seeing sudi a picture* 
displayed when she is herself the object. But to 'a 
mind such aa that of Lady Laun, and to feelinfls sucfai 
as were in her bosom, the tale offered higher and nobler 
sources of delight. The! love, the deep love which she 
fslt, and whicb was now adcnowledged to her own 
heart, required every such assurance of fall and ample 
retumas his words afforded, to render it confident and 
happy. But, firom the di^)lay of hia feelings which he 
DOW madev she felt, she saw, she knew that she was 
loved' as she could wish to be ; loved as fully, as in- 
tensely, 8s deeply as she herself loved*; loved with all 
ttese feelings, Ingh, and bright, and sweet, which as« 
sered her, beyond all question, that the affection which 
she bad inspired would be permanent as well as ardent. 

Wilton won her, too, to speak upon the same shbjeet 
aa himself, thOngh, of coursoy he could nol expect her 
to dwell upon what she ftlt in the same manner. There 
was a gieat difference : on the one hand, all the sense* 
tions of his heart towards her were boldly avowed and 
minotely detailed; the- history 'Of his love was told in 
language striiq^forward, ctager, and powerftil. The 
love of her bosom, on the contrary, was shadowed forth 
rathor than spoken, admitted rather than toM ; her f^el* 
logs were referred to, but not depicted. 

*' You make me glad, Wilton," she said, '« by tellingv 
me all this ; for I almost feared-*-and was teasing mf 
own heart aboot it at the i«efory-4-4est.l shouhi have 
done the unwomanly thing of loving first ; I wiU not call 
it being too easily won; for I should certainty despisa 
the woman who thdiq^ht any thing neicessary to win ner, 
iK^en once she really loved; farther than the convklioii 
of her lover's sincerity, and honour, and ndbilHy of 
epirit. But yet 1/ thought that even y da might some* 
what deeply me if you found thai I had lorel^ you be^ 
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HMeyoa loved me. ' And yet; WfltoDt'' elm tdded;)afler 
^momentary pause* '* I caaoot help thinking that, even 
if it had been sot I ahonld have been more pardonable 
Ihan many people* on account of the very great eenrices 
you hare rendered me at yarious times, and the: perils 
yea have encountered in my behalf. How eould 1 help 
loving a man who hae twice risked his life for me V* 

** Oh» dear Laura/? replied Wilton, ^^ those services 
have been very sm^ ones, and not worthy of yodr nar 
nun^. 1 certainly -did strive to conceal my love," he 
continued ; ^' but 1 believe that, let us struggle against 
onr feelings as wet wili^ (here are always some signs 
aad tokens which s^w to the eyes of those we love— 
if there be any sympath]^ between their hearts tod ouni 
•—that, which is passing in regard to themselves within 
the most secret places o( our bosom. Yhere is a cabaUs- 
tic language in love, Laura, unknown to any but those 
who really do love, but learned in a moment when the 
mighty secret is communicated to our hearts. We 
speak it to. each other without knowing i^, dear Laura, 
and we are understood without an effort if there he 
sympathy between us." 

In such conversation wore the night away as the eax-* 
riage wended slowly onward. Two changes of horses 
were required to carry Laura and her lover back to the 
metropolis, and bells bad to be rung, ostlers aad pofr* 
tillions wakened* hofses brought slowly forth, and msfny 
another tedious process to be gone through. Which had 
brought the night nearly to a close before the carriage 
crossed the wide extent of Blackheath, and passed 
through a small part of the town of Greenwich, which 
hs4 then never dreamed of the aml^tious prpject that 
it has since acl^eved, of climbing up that long and heavy 
biU. 

Wilton and Laura had sufficient matter for conversa^ 
tion during the whole way : for* when they had said all 
that could be said of the present and the past, there still 
reipained the future to be considered ; and Laura en? 
treated her lover by no precipitate eagerness to call 
down upon them oppolbition, which, if it i^owed itself 
of a vehement kind at first, might only strengthen in* 
stead of diminishing with time. She besought him to 
let everything proceed as it had hitherto done, till his 
own fate was fully ascertained, and any doubt of his 
birth and station in society w|ts entirely lempv^. 
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/^TU'tliftt latte ciie,'*i^i$ 84id,.<<to mike any dU^ 
piay of onr feeUngt towaid* easb other raigbkonly briof 
f rtet psia uponvstoth. My fMhernliight liqiiiie mef net 
to see 3POU, night positively fovbid out thni^iog of eadh 
other; wherees, wetfe^UidiflLoalties on that one pivint 
nmoved^lie might bnlnr expreaa a >regvet that fortwie 
izd not been more f a^rcMirabte to you, or fe<]aire a^de- 
lay^ to>midte him.certain of omr^smoete and permanent 
attachment. * After that point is* made e)eair,iet us be 
opeii as the day with him. tn the mean whilejlie most 
teceive yon as a friend who has renderedhim the greats 
est and deepest of services; and f Shall ever receive 
yon, Wilton^ I need not tell you, as the only dear and 
valned friend Uiat I possesd.^*' 

i ^ Bat suppose, dear Laora,*''8aid Wilton^ *^ suppose I 
were to see you pressed to marry some one else ; sup^ 
pose I were to see some suiter in bvelry respect qualified 
to hope for and expect yoof h^nd — *' 
^ You do not doubt me, Wilton t*^ said Lady Lauifa.- ' 
*'0h no r he replied. ^Not for a moment; Laura. 
Bot it would be very painful.'' 

"It would be so to us both," she replied; "but I 
wouM take cam Uiat the pahi should soon be brought 
to an endi Depend upon it, Wilton, it will be better as 
I say ; let us not, in onler to avoid uncertain pains and 
dangers, ran into certain ones." 
^ Wilton at once yielded to her views, and promised 
to be' entirely guided by her opinion. 
' The day broke upon them just as Hhey were passing 
through London on their way' to Beaufort House; but 
the night which had just passed had left them with 
ehahged feelings in many inspects. It had beeti one 
of those eventful periods which ^ome in, from time t6 
time, like revolutions in states, to change entirely tlie 
ver5r constitution of our whole thoug1»ts and feelings^ 
to give a new character and entirely new combinations 
to the strange microcosm within us. That great change 
had been effected in Laui*a by that which is the |re^t 
iftrst ndover of a woman's destinies. She loved anMad 
avowed her love; she was- married in spirit to the man 
beside her, and she felt that, to a heart like hers, eter- 
nity itself could not dissolve the tie which had that night 
been voluntarily established between them. Sh^ view- 
ed not such things as many, nay, most other women 
view them ; she looked not on such engagements, she 
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looked not on such affections, as things to be taken op 
and dropped, to be worn to-day in the gloss of novelty, 
and cast away to-morrow like a fretted garment; she 
judged not that it was the standing before the alUr, and 
receiving the ring npon her finger, and promising to 
wear oat ekrtUy existence with another hnoian being, 
that oonstUntes the anion which m«Bt Join wonHm to 
the man of her heart. But she regairded the avowal of 
mitual love^ the promise' of unchanging aff^Botion, as a 
bond binding lor everc s|s, in ihi^t, what we have called 
il, the mmrriege tfHle tfiril : as a thing never to b^ done 
away, whidi no time could break, no circumstances dis^ 
solve: it. was. the wedding of»^for ever. The olh«r, 
the more earthly unions might be dear in prospect to 
her heart, gladdening to all hmr hopes, mingled with a 
tiiottsatad bright dreaaiaof human j03r, and tenderness, 
and sweet domestic peace; but if circumstances had 
separated her the next hour from Wilton for ever, she 
would have felt that she was still hie wife in heart, and 
ended life with the hope of ^ nueeting him she had ever 
loved ia heaven. To takie such ties- upon herself, then, 
was, in l^er estimation, no light thing ; and, as we have 
said, the period, the short period of that night, was suf^ 
iicient.to.^ectagreat,atotal change in all the thoughts 
and feelings of her boseuii 

The change in Wilton was of a different kind, bnt it 
was also very gteat. It was an epoch in man's des-' 
tiny. His mind was naturally manly, powerfel, and 
decided; but he was very yornig. The events of 'that 
niffht, however, swept away everything that was youth- 
fiu or light from his chafaeter for ever. He had acted 
with vigour, and power, and determination, among men 
older, better tried, and more experienced than himself. 
He had taken a decided and a prominent part in a scene 
of strife, and danger, and dilBculty, and he had (to make 
use of that most significant though schoolboy phrase) 
*' placed himself." His character had gone through the 
oidaah without any previous meparation, the iron had 
been hardened into steel; and if any patt had remained 
up to that moment soft or weak, tlie softness was done' 
away, the weakness no longer existed. 
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CHAPTER Vlli 

If we were poets or fsbidists, and could iiiFesI !»> 
Aniinato objects with ail the qualities and feelings of 
{mimate ones ; if, with all the magic of old ^sofi, we 
could make pots and kettles talk, and endue bani*door 
fowls with the spirit of philosophy, we shocdd be tetapt* 
ed to say that the great gates of Beaufort House, tou 
gether with the stone. Cupids on the tope of the piersr 
ay, and the vases of carved flowers whieh stood be* 
iween those Cupids, turned up the nose as the anti* 
quated, ungilt, dusty, and somewhat tattered vehicle 
containing the Lady Iiaura Gaveston atad Wilton Browii' 
rolled up. 

The postboy got off his horse ; Wilton descended 
from the vehicle, and applied his hand eagerly to the 
bell ; and Laura, who had certainly thought no part of 
the journey tedious, did now think the minutes ezces* 
sively long till the gates should be thrown open, in 
truth, the hour was still an early one ; the morning 
cold and chilly, with a gray, biting east wind, making, 
the whole scene appear as if it were looked at through > 
ground glass; and neither Ae porter nor the porter's 
wife had thought it ejcpedient to venture forth from 
their snug bed at such an unpropitious mom^t. A 
second time Wilton applied his hand to the bell, and ' 
with more success than before, for in stavs and petti- 
coat, unlaced and half tied, foffth rushed the grum- 
bling porter-s wife, with a murmured " Marr^come up : 
people are in great haate : I wonder who » in such a 
hurry !" 

The sight of Wilton, however, whom she had seen 
very lately with the duke, but still more the sight of 
her young lady, instantly sdtered her tone and demean- 
our, and, with a joyful swing, she threw the gates wide 
open. The chaise was drawn round to the great doors 
of the house, and here a more ready entialMe was' 



'* Is the duke up ?" demanded Wilton, as the servant 
opened the door. 

** Oh ves, sir,'' replied ihe man ; ''he was up before 
daybreak : but he is not out of his dressing-room yet." 
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Laura ran up tfaci steps into the vestibule to see Iier 
father, and to relieve, his mind at once from all that she 
knew he was sufferis^ on her account. She paused* 
however, for a moment at the top to see if Wilton fol* 
lowed ; bat he merely advanced a few steps, saying, " I 
will leave you to converse with your father ; for, of 
course, I have much to do; and he will be glad to 
spend some time with you alone, and hear all that you 
lave to teU him.'' 

** But you will como back," said Lady Laura, holding 
out her nand to him : *' you will not be away long.'' 

"Until the evening, perhaps," said Wilton, pressing 
that fair hand in his ^wn ; >* I may have many things to 
do, and the earl may also require my presence." 

" Oh, but you must come to dinner — I insist," said 
Lady Laura. *' You know I have a right to command 
now," she added, in a lower tone, " and therefore I will 
tell. my father to expect you at dinner." 
■ •* I will come if I can,^" replied Wilton, " but — " 

His sentence was interrupted, however, by the duke's 
voice at the top of the stairs, exclaiming, " Surely that 
is Laura's voice. Laura^ Laura! My child, my dear 
child !" And the next moment Lady Laura, darting on, 
was in her father's airms. 

. Wttton Brown turned away, and, without waiting to 
press a third person upon a scene which should always 
be enacted between two alone,, he got into the post- 
chaise, and bade the postillion drive him back into Lon- 
don, for it must be recollected that Beaufort Hpuse was 
out of the town. This was easily accomplished, afl 
the reader may imagine ; and, having dressed himself* 
and removed the traces of blood and travel from his 
face, he hastened to the house- of Lord, Qyerdale, to 
give him an account of the^ suceess.of.his expedition. 

The earl had not been long up, but he had. already 

Sme to his cabinet to write letters, and take his choco- 
te- at the same time. . On entering, Wilton, without 
any surprise, found Arden, the* messenger, in the pres^ 
enee of the earl; fof.the man, knoTy:^ig that the situa^ 
tiott in which he stood was a somewhat perilous ones 
was, of course, anxious to make the best of hiS; story 
before the young gentleman ai^ared. What did verjir 
much surprise Wilton, however, was the gracious and 
ev«n affectionate manner in which the earl received 
him. He rose foom his chair, advanced two or three 
Vol. H— F 
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steps to mdet him, snd, dwkiog him rfzrmty by the 
handp exclaimed, '* Welcome back, my dear Wilton. 
So you hare been folly and gallantly successful, I find. 
Bot what is all this that Arden is teUing- me ? He is 
makms & terrible accusation against you here, of let« 
ting off Sir George Barkley, one of the most notorions 
Jacobites in Europe^ a very dangerous pei^on, in^ 
deed* 

•' My lord," replied Wilton, "Mr. Arden is repeathig 
to you a falsehood which he devised last night. It is 
quite true, indeed, that, if he had not been a most no* 
torious coward, and ran away at the first appearance 
of danger, there might have been a chance, though a 
very remote one, of onr securing Sir George Barkley." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the earl : " then yott did meet 
with him r 

'* Among the persons whom I had to encounler,*' re- 
plied Wilton, " there was a gentleman whom they called 
Sir George, and who, from his height, his age, and a 
deep scar upon his cheek, I have no earthly doubt was 
Sir George Barkley : but he had been gone for an hour 
before this mighty brave gentleman, having collected 
forty or fifty people to keep his own head from hanut 
thought fit to come back and seek for me. The per^ 
son who was with me when he did return was a tall, 
fine-looking young man of five or six-and- twenty." 

" Indeed !" said the earl. '* Who could that be 1" 

<* He called himself Captain Churchill," replied Wilw 
ton. " I do not mean to say, my lord, that I believe 
such was his red name, for I do not : but I never saw 
Captain Churchill at all ; and I never saw this gentle* 
man till the momienf when he came to my aid and res- 
cued me, with the assistance of another, from the hands 
of as desperate a set of men as 1 ever met in my life» 
and who would certainly have murdered me had it not 
been for his arrival. I have a report to midce to your 
fordship upon all Mr. Arden's proceedings, who* not- 
withstanding your most positive commands to obey me 
in all things, has refused to obey me in anything; andy 
by the delays he has occmsioned, and the obstructions 
he has thrown in my way, very nearly prevented me 
from effecting the liberation Of Lady Laura at all.** 

"Your lordship will believe what yOu choose,** re- 
plied Arden, in a saucy tone. ** All I mean to say is, } 
am sure that gen^eman was not Captain Chnrchiil, and 
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te ybtt will ftnd if ymi impiire. Wboever he was. Mr. 
Brown ai^d his escape, aod prevented me (rom doing 
my duty." 

'* Your doty, sir, was to obey Mr. Brown," replied 
the earl, sternly: ''for that I shall take care that you 
-are punished ; and, if it should prove that this gentle- 
msn was really Cigptain Churchill, you shall be dismiss- 
ed from your office. You will attend here again at two 
o^dock, by which time I shall have written to Captain 
Churchill to know whether he was the person present 
or not. Now leave the room." 

Arden slunk doggedly away, seeing that Wilton's 
star happened to be in the ascendant. Had he known 
how much it was so, however, having often heard the 
:0arl speak sharply and discourteously to the young ffen- 
tleman, be would have been more surprised, even, than 
he was at the change which had taken place. The 
fnoment he was gone and the door closed, the earl 
again shpok Wilton by the hand. 

*' You have accomplished your task most brilliantly, 
Wilton," be said, "and I shall take care that you reap 
the reward of your diligence and activity by any effort 
that depends upon me ; but, from all that 1 have seen, 
and heard, and know, you are likely to obtain, from the 
very act itself, far higher recompenses than any that I 
could bestow. You are, indeed, a fortunate young 
man." 

" I am fortunate in your lordship's approbation," re- 
plied Wilton, " but I see not why you should call me 
«o in any othlfer respect, except, indeed, in being so for- 
tunate as toUiffect this young lady's liberation.'^ 

** In that very respect," replied the earl, with a look 
Ml of meaning. '^Good heavens! my dear Wilton, 
am you blind t If you are so, I am not ; and, at yowr 
age, certainly I should not have been blind to my own 
advantage. You think, perhaps, that, because liSdy 
Laura has refused to marry Sherbrooke, and broken 
off the proposed alliance between our families, it would 
make me angry to fin^ she had placed her affections 
anywhere else. Bui I tell you no, Wilton ! Quite the 
contrary is the case. The discovery that she has done 
so at once, banished all the anger and indignation that I 
felt. If, with a free heart,^ she had so decidedly refu- 
sed my son, 1 should have considered it as little less 
tb^ an insidt to my whole family, andi in. faQt> did ^on« 
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sider it so, till Sherbrooke himself expressed fais belM 
that she was, and had been for some time, attached to 
jou. His words instantly recalled to my memory aU 
that I had remarked before : how the colour came' up 
into her cheek whenever you approached her ; how her 
eye brightened at every word you said. That made 
the matter very diflferent. I could not expect the poor 
young lady to sacrifice her first afiection to please me : 
nor could I wish her, as yoiU may well imagine, to 
marry Sherbrooke, loving you. This is the reason 
that makes me say thaf you are a most fortunate man; 
for the service that jrou have rendered her, the immense 
and important service, gives you such a claim upon her 
gratituae as to make it easy for her at once to avow 
her attachment. It gives you an enormous claim upon 
the duke, too ; and I have one or two little holds upon 
that nobleman which he knows not of; by wluch, in- 
deed, he might be not a little injured if I were a re- 
vengeful, man, but which I shall only use for .your best 
interests." 

*' But, my lord,^' replied Wilton, '* you seem totally 
to forget my humble birth and station. How, situated 
as I am, could I dare to ask the duke for his daughter's 
hand, the only remaining child of such a house, the 
heiress of such immense wealth V 

" Fear not, fear not, Wilton," said the earl, laying 
his hand upon his arm. " Fear not : your blood is as 
good as the duke's own ; your family older, and as no- 
ble." 

" I have sometimes thought, my lord,l^replied Wil- 
ton, wishing to gain as much information as possible, 
*' I have sometimes thought, in the utter ignorance 
wherein I have been left of my own history, that I am 
the son of one who has indeed been a father to me, Lord 
HSunbury ; the natural son, I mean." 

" Oh no !" cried the earl, with an air almost of indig- 
nation : " you are no relation of his whatsoever. I 
knew not who you were when you first came hither, 
but I have since discovered, ftid though at present I 
must not reveal anything farther to you, I tell you, 
without hesitation, to set your mind at ease ; to pursue 
your suit towards Lady Laura, if you have really any 
regard for her, and to aspire to her hand. In a vecy 
few months more you shall know alL" 

Wilton cast down hie eyes and mused. 



**TMb » not a lilOe stiuise^'* be Mid; " hut I know 
I DHiy fklaoe implicit. reliance on your lordship's word, 
mnd proceed in a matter where, I own, my heart is 
deeply engag^ed, without the risk of calling upon myself 
a chaige of gross presumption." 

^ Yott may, you may,'* answered the earl, eagerly ; 
^ aad, if the duke should discover your mutual affec- 
tion, and make any objection, merely refer him to me. 
Bui now let us hear more of your adventures of yester- 
day- aad last night." 

Wilton would have been very, well contented to muse 
for a few minutes over what the earl said. Although 
iuft experience of the world was not great, yet he had 
a auflicient portion of good s^nse to supply experience 
w a hi^ degree. This good sense told him that a su^ 
den and extracnrdinary change in the demeanour of any 
man^ but more especially in that of a man both subtle 
and determined, was mora or less to be suspected. He 
would fain, then, have obtained time to seea for the real 
motives and views of the jgarl of Byerdale in the ex* 
Ivaoidinary fit of kindness and coxuiescension which 
had seioed upon him ; for he could almost (&acy that 
the earl was contriving his ruin, by eugaging him ii^ 
some rash endeavour to obtain the hand of Lady Laura. 

Strong, however, in her love, ho resolved to go on, 
to deal with her and with her father in all honour, 
and, supposing even that the earl was endeavouring 
to play him fiSse, to try whether straightforward and 
npright honesty, guided by a clear head, a firm heart, and 
a well-prepared mind, might not win the game against 
aoMlety and wordly conning. 

' The earl marked him as he mused for a minute, but, 
saying nothing more upon the subject of his hopes, still 
pressed him to^speak of the events of the preceding 
day. It was somewhat difficult for Wilton so to shape 
his words as not to mention Lord Sherbrooke, and not to 
involve himself in any such distinct account of the Jac- 
obites and thisir proceedings as might lead to their ar« 
rest, and force him at some future period to become a 
witness against them. He succeeded tolerably well, 
however. He could not, and indeed he did not, think it 
r^t to conceal, that he was perfectly certain the m^n 
he met with were engaged in the most dark and dan- 
gerous designs. ■ But he stated, at the same time, that 
aoch waa mmky tiui impression upoft his mindi for thai 
F3 
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no distinct avowal of their purposes had been made in 
his presence, so as to justify him in charging them with 
treason. 

*' Nevertheless, my lord," he added, " I think ft htgh- 
ly and absolutely necessary for yon lo. take the same 
measures as if yon knew that a general insurrection 
was contemplated, for 1 feel perfectly certain that some- 
tfainff of the kind is in agitation." 

The earl smiled. « Now tell me, Wilton," he said, 
" among these worthy conspirators, did you see any one 
that was personally known to you t" 

Wilton hesitated. 

" Come, come, my young friend,^' said the eari, " yxm 
must speak out. We will not make an evidence of you, 
I promise you *, and, indeed, both the king himself and 
all his ministers would be very glad that these persons 
should get beyond the sea, and relieve us of their trou^- 
blesome presence, provided — tnmk m»— provided, there 
does not exist the clearest and most distinct proof, not 
alone that they are conspiiing to overthrow the pres- 
ent dynasty— for such conspiracies have been going on 
in every corner of the kingdom, and in the heart of ev* 
ery family, for the last ten years, so that we should only 
make them worse bjr meddling with them — bat that 
these men are conspiring in a darker, a more danger- 
ous, a more treasonable, or a more dishonourable man«> 
ner than has ever been done before. 1 must explain 
this busipess to you, Wilton, and my views upon it. 
Politicians have adopted as a maxim, that a plot discov- 
ered and frustrated always strengthens the hands of 
the existing governnient ; but this maxim is far too gen- 
eral, and, consequently, often proves false and danger- 
ous in application. The conditions under which the 
discovery and frustration of a plot do really strengthen 
the hands of government are peculiar. There must be 
circumstances attending upon the whole transaction, 
which, when the plot is exposed, either destroy the 
means of future conspiracies formed upon the same ba- 
sis, remove for ever the objects of the conspirators, or 
cause a great change in public feeling in regard to their 
views and motives. If the discovery be so generalrthe 
frustration so complete, and the punishment so severe 
as to raise the power and authority of the government 
In the eyes of the people, to awaken a wholesome fear 
in tbd disagbctedt and to encourage and elevate thn 



w«II«^posed tmi the iHends of the sMe, a Tery great 
ol^ect is certainly gained ; and that whioli was intended 
to ruin a govemment or orerthrowa dynasty, serves 
but to root it more firmly than before. There is anoth- 
er case^ also, which is » applicable at the present loo* 
ment. If there be something in the nature and designs 
of Hie conspiracy, so odious in its means, hs character, 
and its objects, as to enlist against the conspirators seur* 
sations of horror, indignation, and contempt^ one gains 
from pnblio Ceding very much more by ita exposure^ 
than even by the power of fear orer.the disaffectedvand 
the elevation of triumph on the part of the weU*dtsp^ 
Sed. But in other circumstances, either wheh ^partial 
discoveries are made, when the success is not of .th0 
most absolute, general, and distinct kind, when the ob^ 
jects of the- consp^imtors excite, many sympathies, the 
errors they commit admit of easy palliation, the means 
they employ are noblfr generous, and jchivalrous,. and 
the fate they undergo is ukely to produce commisera* 
tiott, the detection and <»ushing of them ooly tends to 
multiply and strengthen similar endeavours. With such 
conspiracies as these, no wise minister will ever med- 
dle if he can help it ; the more, quiet the means be can 
itAopt to frustrate them, the better ; the. less he exposes 
them and brings them into light, the greater will be his 
success ; for they are like the Lemaean serpent, whose 
iieads multiplied as they were smitten off; and it is far 
more easy to smother them privately tham to samite 
them in putdic» Thi3 is the view I myself take of the 
inatter; this is the view the king takes of it ; and you 
may have reflsarked that theve has been no attempt made 
for many years to investigate or punish plots here and 
there, although we have had the proofs that hiindreds ex- 
isted every year. In* this instance^ howevert the mat- 
ter is different. There is reason to believe that the 
present conspiracy is one of such a dark and horrible 
nature as instantly to excite the indignatioaof the whole 
people, to make all the better part of the Jacobites 
ashamed of the deeds of their friends, and to rouse up 
universal feelings of loyalty throughout the land* . Th# 
ifact is, the thing is already discovered. Information 
has km^ been tendered to the governn^ent. by variOQs 
persons implicated : but, acting upon the plan whieh we 
have generally pursued, such advances have been met 
ooldly, till last qight more distinct aad dedni^ informal* 
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tion w«8 gitea by soaie oste. w1u>, iDat0ad of b^iw <^ 
tuated by motnres of gaia or of fear, as we 9U8pecte4 
in all other cases, came forwardy it seems, froiR person^ 
al feelings of gratitude towards the kii^^ himself. His 
majesty pooaiised this person not to bring hka lorwud 
in the business at all, and has refused to give up his 
name, eren to me. Bot his conviction of the truth of 
all that was told was so strong, that the prenous in* 
former was sent for last night at one o^clpck to the pal* 
see at Kensington, to which place I also had been sum* 
monad. The whole facts, the names, the designs of 
everybody concerned, were then completely discover* 
ed, and I iis^o been busying myself ever since I rose 
in adopting the proper measures for arresting and pun* 
is^ng the persons directly implicated. Having ej;* 
plained to you these views, I must now put my question 
a^n. Did you see any one among these conspirators 
with whose person you were acquainted? I ask onlv 
for my own satisfaction, and on every account shaU 
abstain frmn bringing your name forward in the slight* 
est degree.** 

^nere was only one person, my lord,'* replied 
Wilton, who had listened witii deep interest to this lona 
detail ; ^' there was only one person, my lord, that I had 
aver knowingly se^i before, and that was Sir Joha 
Fenwick." 

" I signed a warrant for his arrest half an hour ago,'^ 
rejoined the earl, ''and there are two messengers seek* 
ing him at this moment. I think you said you saw Sir 
Geoi^ Barkley.** 

''1 cannot absolutely say that, my lord,** • replied 
Wilton; "but I certainly saw a gentleman whom I be» 
lieved, and most firmly do still believe, to be him : he 
was a tall, thin, sinister-looking man, of a somewhat 
saturnine complexion, with a deep scar on his cheek.*' 

*' The same, the same," said the earl, " undoubtedly 
the same. Listen, if you know any of these names -^ 
and be read firom a list, '* Sir William Parkyns, Captain 
BocAwood, Captain Lowick, Sir John Friendv Char* 
Bock, Cranbume, the Barl of Aylesbury***'* 

*' The earl certainly was not there, my lord«*' replied 
Wilton; ''fori know him well by sight; and I sawna 
one, I can assure yoo, whom I knew, but Sir John Fen* 
wick.*» ^ 

*' And this PlessiSy at whose house you saw ijMX^V^ 
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MBtimied the esrl; '*'didhe sewn toi be iaknur a «lia«e 
m the business with them % He is an old friend of 
nine, this Master Plessis, and obtains for me some of 
the best information that 1 ever get from abroad. I do 
not kaow what I should do without Plessis. He is the 
most useful man in the world. We most let him off, 
at all events ; but it will be no bad thing to have a rope 
round his neck either." 

•• I cannot say, my lord," replied Wilton. ** that he 
took any part whatsoever in the business. In the mat- 
ter of setting free Lady Laura, he showed himself 
more afraid of these good gentry than fond of them, 
and, after their arrival, he ran away and hid himself." 

^ And y«t," said the earl, ^ he*s a rank Jacobite too. 
But that does not signify. He's an excellent creature, 
and the greatest rogue m Christendom. All this choc- 
olate oomes from bin ; tbere^ nothing like it in Eu- 
rope. WonH you take some, Wilton 9 I forgot to ask 
if you had broken your fast." WiUon replied that he 
had not, and the earl made him sit down and follow his 
example of writing letters and taking his chocolate at 
the same time. One of the notes, however, whkh the 
eari himself wrote,. attracted his secretary's attention ia 
some degree ; for, as soon as Lord Byerdale had con- 
cluded it, he rang the bell and gave it to a servant, say- 
ing* " Take that to Captain Churchill's lodgings. You 
know where he lives, just in Duke-street. Wait for 
an answer.** 

The man went away, and business proceeded. At 
the end of about an hour, however, the servant retum- 
^ed, saying, as an excuse for his long absence, that 
Captain ChurehiH was in bed when he reached his 
house, and that his valet had refused to wake him. 

*' When he did wake, however, my lord," added the 
man, '* he said he would not detain me to write a. note, 
as I had been kept so long already, but would wait 
upon your lordship at the hour you named." 

Shortly after the return of the servant, the earl took 
up his papers and prepared to proceed to Whitehall. 
Before he went, however, he paused opposite to the ta- 
ble at which Wilton was. writing, ana looking at him 
for a moment with a smile, he said, 

"^ Yon are surprised, Wilton, and have been puzzling 
yourself with the reason why I take so much more in- - 
tavest in you than I used to do. I will explain it ^ tp 
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708, WiltOD, in one ms&» I dM not lU fiiM know itImi 
you were. I now do, as I have before hinted ; and my 
conduct to one vfbom I believed to be a natural $on o? 
the Earl of Sunbory, and who was forced upon me 
somewhat against my own will, was, of course, very dif-* 
lerent from that which I show towards a youpg gentle- 
nan of high and noble family, not very distantly related 
to myself. Now are you satisfied V 

And with these woids he left the room. Yet,8|range 
to say, WOton, though not a little surprised at what he 
heard, knew the Earl of ByerdaJe, and was not satisfied. 
But, at all events, the words which had passed' set hie 
mind at ease in regard to Laura. He now felt that he 
was committing no breach of confidence ; that he was 
pursuing no presumptuous suit in seeking the object of 
his dearest and his brightest hopes ; that, though fortune 
might still be adverse, and such wealth might never be 
his as to place him in a position equal, in that respect, 
to herself, yet he had every right and tiUe to strive to 
her hand with the noblest of the land. 

Wilton did not, indeed, entertain the vain tbonghl 
that he brought with him a treasury of distinguished 
talents, high and noble feelings, a generous spirit, and 
a gallant heart-dualities which many a competitor, if 
not most, would want ; he did not, indeed, so argue the 
matter with himself; but there was in his bosom th0 
proud consciousness of deserving w€41, and the stUl 
more strengthening and imboldening confidence of lov<* 
ing well, truly, nobly, as Laura deserved to be loved. 

Still, however, he was not satisfied with the sudden 
<^ange in the Earl 6f Byerdale : there was something 
in it that roused suspicion ; and he resolved to watch 
all that nobleman^s proceedings steadily and keenly, 
and, if possible, never to be off his guard for a moment. 

Before the time apfiointed for the return of Arden the 
messenger, the earl himself csime home, bearing a smile 
of dark satisfaction on his countenance. 

«* Four or five of these gentry," he said, as he water- 
ed, ^* are already in custody, and one or two have been 
brought before the council. A man of the name of 
Cook, and another, seem well inclined to hecome ap- 
provers. If so, the matter will be easily managed. I 
:find the rumour is spreading all over the town, with 
Tarious additions and improvements, of course. I even 
hear tiiat th^re were reports of it aH yestexd#y> though 
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Hk« fkiott^ then.'* 

'' Are atiy of the principala cavtht, my lord V de^ 
manded Wilton. " I confess I beiieire that man Sif 
John Fenwiok to be as great a rillaia as any vpon earth ; 
nor do I look upon him as a man of mtich conraco. 
either." 

^ He is not canght/* replied the ekA ; ** bat we have 
got one poor, foolish feilow, called Sir John Friend, 
who has shown himself a fHend to anybody but him^ 
self;" and he laughed at his own joke. *' I rather sua* 
pjOct,'* he continued, ** that th^re are a good many peo- 
ple not ft litKte anxtoos for Fenwiok's escape. With 
the exception of Sir George Barkley, he is, nndoub^ 
edly, the man of most importance among th^m. He ie 
neariy connected, you know, with all the Howards, 
and was t«ry intimate with yonr good friend the dake. 
He is weU ac^ainted with Lord Aylesboiy, too ; and, I 
can tell yon, there are a good many suspicions in that 
quarter. There is another noble lord, Lord MontgooK 
ery, implicated ; and all these good folks are suspect- 
ed," and he proceeded to read a list of some twenty or 
thitfv names. '' Bat there is no intentioiiF of dealing 
harshly," he added; '*and a disUnction will be made 
between the more culpable and the less. Pray, has 
Captain ChnrohlU been here V 

^' Not yet, that I have heard of, my lord,*' replied 
Wilton ; *' but I fairly tell your lordship, thai I do not 
think he was the man I saw, though that was the name 
giten." 

The earl rang the bell which stood upon the tablet 
and, when 4 servant appeared, demanded if Captain 
Churchill had been there. 

The servant replied in the negative, but added that 
Mr. Arden was waiting. The earl ordered him to be 
sent in ; and the messenger accordingly entered, bear- 
ing on hit; face an air of triumph and insolence which 
provoked Wilton'* anger a good deal. 

^ W^ll, my lord," he said, not waiting for the Eaif 
or Byerdaie to speak, '* I have got proof positive nowy 
to 1 have been at Captain Churchill's lodgiags, pump«> 
iiig hi* sorvanis ; and they tett me that he was Very ill 
^yesterday, as, indeed, I knew ho wai^ and in bed tho 
gveater fiart of iSte day." 

<< Indeed f" said tHe eail. ** This is stiaBge enough ! 
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Bnt as yon say, Wilton, that you do not fhbik it ^ 

really Captain Churchill, the name might be given mere- 
ly as a nmn de guerre, and the person giving it might be 
a very honest man too/' 

V Before he could conclude, one of Uie servants annoon^ 
ced that Captain ChwrehiU waited without ; and in a mo- 
ment after he was admitted, presenting to Wilton's eyes 
a person not very unlike, in size and form, the Duke of 
Berwick, and somewhat resembling him in countenance, 
but several years older, and somewhat darker in com- 
plexion. 

He entered with a gay and smiling air, and with a 
grace of carriage and demeanour which was common 
to himself and his brother, afterward the famous Duke 
of Marlborough. 

'' Why, my lord,'' he said, advancing towards Lord 
Byerdale and shaking him by the hand, '* I am almost 
alarmed at your unexpected summons, especially after 
all the terrible doings which, I hear, have taken place. 
Why, they tell me that the gates of Newgate have never 
ceased turning upon their hinges all the morning, and 
that the Toiler itself is full." 

" Not qum so bad as that," replied the earl ; " but I 
am sure, my dear^ captain, you have nothing to fear in 
such a matter." ' 

'' Not that I know of," answered ChnrchiU ; *< and 1 
would have come at once when you wrote, but, to say 
the truth, I was up late last night, and slept till nearly 
noon this morning. But, bless my soul !" he contin* 
ed, turning towards Wilton — to that ^[entleman's utter 
surprise and astonishment — " is not this my good friend 
Mr. Wilton Brown, your k>rdship's secretary?" and, 
advancing a step or two, he shook Wilton heartily by 
the hand. 

' " How is the young lady V he continued. " I hope 
you got quite safe to London with your fair charge V . 
• The countenance of Arden the messenger presented 
a ludicrous picture of disappointment and consternation* 
Wilton was certainly even more surprised than himself; 
but he did net suffer his face to betray any expresaicm^ 
of wonder, though, it must be owned, he felt a strong 
inclination to langb*^. He replied^ however, calmly to 
Churchiirs question, . 

" I thank you very much, sir : she.^ot quite safe to 
London. At an early hour this morning I left h^r with 
her father," 
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*< Then, Captain ChiHchiU," said the eari, " you ara 
neither more nor less than the person who rendered 
my young friend Wilton, here, such very good- assist* 
ance last night V* 

Churchill made a low and complimentarv bow, reply- 
ing, ** Oh, my lord, yon are too good ! The assistance 
that I rendered him was little enough, I can assure 
you. His own gallantry and good conduct did much 
more than I could possibly do. But I hope and trust 
my i^ood friend Anlen, the messenger, there, is not 
waiting for me; for I can assure your lordship that, 
though I was upon a little frolic last night, which I 
' might not very well like to have inquired into« it was 
certainly nottung of a Jacobitical nature, as you may 
well suppose, and as my good friend Mr. Brown, here, 
can testify/* 

'*I do not in the slightest degree suspect you, 
Churchill,'' replied the earl. '* The only pomt was to 
ascertain whether it was you or Sir George Barkley 
who was with my friend Wilton, here, last night ; Ar- 
den, the messenger, who has behaved very ill throughont 
the whole business, positively swearing this morning 
that Wilton was accompanied along part of the road by 
Sir George Barkley, the well-known traitor, and that 
he, Wilton, my private secretary, connived at and aided 
his escape." 

" I can assure your lordship," 'replied Churchill, in a 
perfectly grave tone, '* on my honour as a gentleman, I 
nave the most perfect certainty, and could prove, if 
necessary, that the charge is entirely and totally false; 
that Sir George Barkley did not accompany your 
young friend for a single step, and that he was only 
accompanied by a fair lady with very bright eyes, by an- 
other gentleman whom I understand to be a certain 
Captain Byerly — a very respectable man, only that he 
rides a little hard upon the king's highway— and by a 
person of perhaps less importance and repute, named 
Captain Churchill." 

'* That is quite satisfactory, my dear sir," replied the 
earl. '* You hear, Mr. Ardqn. Be so good as to quit 
Uie room, and to remember that, from this moment, you 
are no longer a messenger of state." 

Wilton could almost have found it in his heart to in- 
terpose, knowing all that he did know ; but, when he 
recollected the whole course of the man's bad con- 

Vol. II.— G 
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dtict» he felt that the retribotkm whidi had fefien ttpon 
him was hot just, and he left the matter to take he 
course* Chcnrchill then conirersed for a few minutes 
with the earl in an under tone ; and, as the business 
<if the day seemed over, Wilton prepared to take his 
departure* 

**Wait one moment, Mr. Brown," said Ghurchill; 
^ sad, if you are going my way, I will accompany 
you.'* 

*' Tou will not fafl, my dear Wilton, I trust," said the 
earl, *' to lisit the young lady, and inquire after her 
health. Pray preset my most devoted homage to her, 
and assure her that I have been inost uneasy at her 
situation, and grieved for all that she must have under- 
Ifone. I iriiall certainly wait iqran her to-morrow. In 
Sie mean time," he added, in a lower tone, ''do not 
entertain anv appehensions in regard to your situa- 
tion. Go boldly forward, make sure of her heart, and 
iJl the rest will be rendered much more easy than you 
imagine. Nothing that I can do for you shall be want- 
ing ; and you have only to let me know when you have 
any engagement at Beaufort House, and I will find 
means to do without your attendance here. I beg your 
pardon, Captaia Churchill ; I only wished to give this 
young gentleman a word of good advice before he left 
me." 

*• And I only waited till he was ready, my lord," re- 
plied Churchill, '' to take my leave of your lordship, 
wishing you full success in dealing with the nest of 
vagabonds you have got hold of." 

Thus saying, he took his leave, and, quitting the 
house together with Wilton, put his arm through his. 
and walked on as familiarly as if they had been oM 
acquaintances. 



CHAPTER vni. 

It may be made a question of very great doubt, 
whether the faculty-— and it is indisputably a faculty 
of the mind in its first freshness — ^the faculty of won- 
dering at anything extraordiaary, or out of the com- 



mon emme of our knoiirledge, is or mi not prodactiy« of 
ftdvantage as well as pleasure to us. Bat there can be 
no qoestion whatsoever that very great advantages are 
attached to the power of our concealing our wonder. 
Nothing, indeed, should surprise us in life, for we are 
surrounded by daily miracles ; nothing should surprisOi 
because the combination of means in the hand of Al* 
nighty Power must be infinite ; and to permit our won- 
der to appear at anything is but to confess ourselves 
inexperienced, or unobserviog, or thoughtless ; and yet, 
with all that, it is a very pleasant sensation. 

Wilton Brown, from his commerce with the world, 
ind esjpeciaUy from the somewhat hard lessons which 
he had received in the house of the Earl of Byerdale, 
had been taught, in oommunicating with persons un- 
known and indifferent to him, to put a strong restraint 
upon the ex{N«s8ion of his feelings. On the present 
occasion, not having the slightest knowledge or eon* 
ceptioa of Captain Churchill's character, he walked on 
besMe him, as their way seemed to lie together, with- 
out the slightest inquiry or expression of surprise in 
regard to what had taken place ; and Captain Church- 
ill was ahttost inclined to foelioTe that his young com- 
panion was dull, apath^ic, and insensible, although he 
nad good reason to know the contrary. The silence, 
however^ did aomewhat annoy him; for he was not 
without a certain share of good-humoured vanity ; and 
he thought, and thought justly, that he had acted his 
part to admiration. He resolved, therefore, to say no- 
thing upon the subject either, as far as he could avoid 
it; and thus, strange to say, after the e!xtraordinary 
acene which had taken place, the two people who haid 
borne a part therein had got as far as the door of Cap- 
tain Churchill's house, in Duke-stre^, vdthout inter- 
dianging a word upon the subject. There, however^ 
WiUon was about to take his leave; but Churclnll 
stopped him, saying, 

^ Do me the fsTour of coming in for a moment or 
two, BIr. Brown. I have something which 1 wish to 
give you.'* 

Wilton followed him up stairs, with merely solne re- 
ply in the common cpurse of civility ; and Churchill, 
openmg a cabinet in the drawing-room, took out a hand- 
some diamond rinjir, saying, ''I have received a com- 
HBssion this morning from a neur reUUon of mine, who 
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considers that he owes his life to yon, to beg tow sc- 
eeptance of this little token, to remember him by when 
you look upon it. He sent it to me by a messenger 
at the moment when he was embarking for France, to- 
gether with a letter of instmcticms as to how he wished 
me to act in case of there being any question regarding 
the transactions of last night." 

. " 1 saw," replied Wilton, *' that you must have ffot 
information some way ; but, in whatever way you did 
get that information, you certainly played your part as 
admirably as it was possible to conceive. I fear 1 did not 
play mine quite so well, for I was taken by Surprise." 
*' Ob, quite well enough, quite well enough," replied 
Captain Churchill. *' To say the truth, my task was 
somewhat of a deljcate one; for in these days one 
might easiljr involve one's self in imputations difficult 
to be got rid of again. My family have chosen our 
parts so strongly and decidedly, that my young relation^ 
did not venture to see me when he was in London: 
not, indeed, from any fear of my betraying him, for thai, 
of course, was out of the question, but rather from the 
apprehension of committing me. He trusted me with 
this other matter, however, probably not knowing, first, 
that I was ill, and had been in bed all yesterday, and, 
next, that this diabolical plot for assassinating the king 
knd admitting the enemy into the heart of the land has 
been discovered. The letter came about an hour after 
Lord Byerdale's, and just in time to save me from de- 
nying that I was out of my own house all yesterday. 
But you do not take the ring, Mr. Brown : pray accept 
it as a mere token of gratitude and esteem on the part 
of the duke. His esteem, I can assure you, is worth 
having." 

" I doubt it not in the least, my dear sir," replied 
Wilton ; " but yet I must beg to decline his gift : in 
Ae first place, because 1 am entitled to no gratitude, 
imd in the next, because the duke must be considered 
i» an enemy of. the government I serve. He certainly 
saved my life; for I do not suppose the man who was 
In the act of firing at me would have missed his mark 
if bis hand had not been knocked up. After that I 
coukL not, of course, suffer the d^e to be arrested by 
my side, if I could help it, and, therefore, did what I 
eould to assist him, but that was little." 

. ChwchiU.«nA€9iv<Hired, by various aigiimeats, to per*. 



miim Im* frntm eoiiip«iiipii lo rec^ve tha ring: b«t 
Wiiion would not astfer hiaiflelf to be moved upoa tbo 
«ul9«ct ; Mid had, at all events, the satisfactioB of heuw 
ing CharchiU himaelf acknowledge! aa he was takiog 
leave, *' Well, after all, 1 believe you ate right." 

Their coafereace was not very long ; for it may be 
^ily imagined that one of the party, at least, was anx- 
ious to proceed OQ his way in anothier direction; amd, 
leaving Captain ChurcluU as soon as he decently eoaldv 
WilMm reUimed to his house, changed his dress, and 
enteied one of those vehicles ci^ed haokney coaohesi 
which, in the days cxf Willinfii III., were as ramUing 
«iid.orazy9 and even more slow than at present. 

Before he iPSached Beaufort Hottge» Wilton^ patience 
was wellmgii' exhausted ; but, if we may tell the troths 
tilers was oae as impatimit as himself. When they 
liad arrived tha;t morninfl at Beaufort House, Laurav 
thoughts bad been divtaed. Her anxiety to see h^ 
firthor, to tell bam she was safe, to give joy to the heart 
bi one she loved wiUi the fullest feelings of filial affec- 
tion, had a strOng share in all her sensations ; but that 
was over, and her mind turned to Wilton again. In 
l^ing faer father all that had occurred, in recounting 
everything that WiUtm had done, in hearing from the 
duke himself all her lover's exertions and anxiety tiSk 
h6 obtained sOme clew to the place where she was de- 
tained, vivid images were continually brought up before 
her mind of things that were most sweet to oontem- 
fdate. When she retired to her own chamber, although 
^e strove, at her father's request, to obtain sleep, those 
si^eet but agitating images followed her still, and ev* 
ery word, and tone, and look of him she loved returned 
to her memory^ and banished slumber altogether from 
her pillow. 

On whatever part of his conduct memory rested, lo 
the eyes of aflection it seemed all thai could be desired* 
if ibe thought of him standing boldly in the i»eseneo 
of siqperior numbers, calm, cool, nnintimidated, decided s 
or if she recalled his conduct to the Duke Of Berwick^ 
generously risking all rather than not repay that doblo* 
mui's gallant interposition in his favour by Himilar ef« 
forts in his behalf; or if she recollected his b^aviouf 
to herself when alone under hist^re and guidance, the 
ffentleness, the delicate forbearance, the consideration 
te aM her ladinga and for every jKiint. of her mtmMon 
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wliioh he had dfsplayed-^aeh pttt of hii behatdoor 
aeemed to her partial eyea all that ^e eouldhave dream- 
ed of ezcelleat and ffood, and each part atood o«t in 
bright apposition with the other; the gentle kindnesa 
contrasting strongly with the courageona determination ; 
the generoas and unhesitating protection of an upright 
and gallant enemy, seeming bnt the more bright from 
his calm and prudent bearing towards a body of low<- 
minded and ill-designing traitors. 

Thns, during the time that she remained alone, her 
thoughts were ail sweet. Gratitude, it is true, might 
deriye a great portion of its brightness from love : bat 
Laura fancied that she had not said, half enough in re- 
turn for all that he had done in her behalf: she fanded 
that she had scarcely spoken her thanks snfficienthr 
warmly, and she longed to see him again, to talk over ail 
that had taken place, to aasure him of her deep, decji 
gratitude, and, perhaps— though she did not acknowl- 
edge that purpose to her own heart — ^to assure him also 
still more fully of her unchanging Affection. Laura had 
never felt, even in the least degree, what love was before. 
She was not one of the many who trifle away their 
hearths brightest affections piece by piece. She had 
given her love all at once, and the sensation was the 
more overpowering. 

At length, then, as the hour approached when she 
supposed he might be likely to retam, she rose and 
dressed herself^ and perhaps that day she thought more 
of her beauty than she had ever done before in life ; but 
it was not with any vain pleasure; for she thought of it 
only inasmuch as it misht please another whom she 
loved. We can all surely remember how, when, in the 
days of childhood, we have had some present to give to 
a dear friend, we have looked at it, and considered it* 
and fancied it even more valuable and delightful than it 
really was, with the bright hope of its appearing so to 
^e person for whom it was destined. Thus with her 
toilet, Laura let her maid take as much pains as she 
'would; and when she saw in the glass as lovely a face 
and form as that instrument of vanity ever refle<»tody 
and could not help acknowledffinff that it was so, she 
smiled with a pleasure that she had never felt before, to 
think that beauty also was a part of the dowry of bright 
things which she was to bring to him she loved. 
•• Though the-naidiraB somewhat longer with hefaii»« 
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treM's toilet than nsaal, delaying it for a Utile, perhape, 
with a view of obtaining farther information than Lady 
Lanra was inclined to give her upon all the events of 
the two or three days preceding, yet Laura was down 
in the saloon some ume before the dinner-hour, and she 
looked not a little anxiously for the coming of Wilton. 
8he was not inclined to chide him for delay, for she 
knew that it would be no fault of his if he were not 
there early. The duke, not knowing that she had risen, 
had gone out ; but he, too, had left ner heart happy in 
the moniingwhen they parted, by answering her, when 
she told him of the invitation she had given, with such 
encomiums of her deliverer, of his manner, of hfs char- 
acter, of his person, and of his mind, that Laura was 
almost tempted into hopes more bright than the reality. 

Notwithstanding all delays, Wilton did at length ar- 
rive, and that, too, before the duke returned, so that 
Laura had time to tell him how happy her father's 
praises of him had made her, and to insinuate hopes, 
though she did not venture absolutely to express them. 
Her words, and her manner, and her look, in consequence 
of all that had been passing in her mind during the morn- 
ing, were more warm, more tender than they had ever 
been before ; and who could blame V^ilton, or say that 
he presumed, if he, too, gave way somewhat more to 
the warm and passionate love of his own heart than he 
had dared to venture during their preceding intercourse 1 

Laura did not blame him. She blushed, indeed, as 
he pressed her to his heart, though he was the man 
whom she loved best on earth; but yet, though she 
blushed, she felt no wrong ; she felt, on the contrary, 
the same pure and endearing affection towards him that 
he felt for her, and knew that gentle pressure to be but 
an expression, on his part, of the same high, holjr, and 
noble love, with which she could have clung to his bo- 
som in any moment of danger, difficulty, or distress. 

At length the duke made his appearapce, and eagerly 
grasped Wilton's hand in both his owfi; thanking him a 
thousand and a thousand times for restoring to him his 
beloved child, and telling him that no words or deeds 
could ever express his gratitude. Indeed, so much more 
demonstrative was his whole demeanour than that of 
his daughter, that he blamed Laura for coldness in exi- 
pressing what she felt only too warmly for words ; and, 
imtil dinner was announced, he coatinaed talkmg o>er 
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■U that had occuned, and inqoirii^ agaia and agam liM 
each particular. 

As they went in to the diniog-roomy however, he oMde 
a sign to his daughter, whom he had cautioned beferoi 
and whispered to Wilton, " Of course, we must not talk 
of these things before the servants." 

All that had passed placed Wilton now in a far difieiv 
eut situation with the duke and his daughter from that 
in which he had ever stood before. His mind was per- 
fectly at ease with them, and the relief had its natural 
effect on his conversation : all the treasures of his min4i 
all the high feelings of his heart, he knew might be di»> 
j>layed fearlessly. He did not, indeed, seek to bring 
those treasured fe^iags forward ^ he did not strive to 
shine, as it is called, for that striving must in Itself air 
ways j^ve a want of ease. But poor, indeed, must be 
the mind, dull and slow the imagmation, which, out of 
the ordinary things of life— ay ! even out of the every* 
day conversation of beings inferior to itself—- does not 
naturally and easily derive immense, unfathomable cur- 
rents 01 thought, combinations of fancy, feeling, and of 
reflection, which only want the license of the will to 
•flow on and sparkle as they go. It is, that the will re- 
fuses that license when we are with those that we de* 
apise or dislike : it is, that we voluntari^ shut the flood* 
gates, and will not allow the streams to rush forth. But 
with Wilton it was very, very different now : he was 
in the presence of X)ne whose eye was sunshine to him, 
whose mind was of an equal tone with his own; and 
there was, besides, in his bosom that strong passion in 
its strongest form, which gives to everything it mingles 
with its own depth, and intensity, and power ; which, uke 
a mountain torrent suddenly poured into the bed of some 
summer rivulet, changes it at once in force, in speed, in 
depth; that passion which has made dumb men elor 
quent, and cowards brave. 

Thus, though the conversation began with ordinary 
subjects, touched but upon matters of taste and amuse- 
ment, and appcoached deeper feelings only as a devia* . 
tion from its regular course, yet, at everjr turn it took. 
Wilton's mind displayed its richness and its power; till 
the duke, who had considerable taste and natural feeling, 
.as well as high cultivation of mind, looked with surprise 
and admiration towards his daughter; and every now 
'MA ttMHH JL#i|tfa hei^f, almost breathless wiUi mingled 
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feeliags of pleasorei plide, wM affaclioD, tamed hot 
eyes upon her father, and maiked his sensations with s 
happy smile. 

And yet it was all so natural, so easy, so unaffected, 
that one felt there was neither effort nor presumption. 
There was nothing of what the Tulgar mass of com- 
mon society call eloquence about it ; but there was the 
eloquence which, by a single touch, wakes the sound 
that we desire to produce in the heart of another: 
which, by one bright, instantaneous flash, lighu up, to 
the perception of every one around, each pcMnt that 
we wish them to behold. Eloquence consists not in 
many words, but in few words : the thoughts, the as- 
sociations, the images may be many, but the acme of 
eloquence is in the rapidity of their expression. 

Wilton, then, did not in any degree presume : he dis* 
coursed upon nothing ; he did not even attempt to lead. 
The duke led the conversation, and he followed ; but it 
was like that famous entry of the Roman emperor. 
Inhere an eagle was seen hovering round and round his 
head w the royal bird followed, indeed, the monarch; 
but innis flight took ten times a wider scope : the peo« 
le hailed with loud gratulations the approach of Cssar, 
ut in the attendant bird they recognised Jove. The 
duke, however, who had taste, as we have said, and 
feeling, and who, in regard to conversational powers, 
was not a vain man, was delighted with his guest, and 
laid himself out to lead Wilton on towards subjects on 
which he thought he would shine : but there was one 
very extraordinary thing in the history of that aAer- 
noon. There was not a servant in the hall — ^no, neither 
the laced and ribanded lackey lately hired in London, 
the old blue bottles from the country mansion, the 
stately butler and his understrapper of the cellaret, nor 
the duke's own French gentleman, who stood very 
close to his master's elbow during the whole of dinner- 
time — there was not one that did not clearly and per- 
fectly perceive that their young lady was in, love with 
her handsome deliverer, and did not comment upon it 
in their several spheres when they quitted the room. 
Every one felt positive that the matter was all arranged, 
and the wedding Was soon to take place ; and, to say 
the truth, so much had Wilton in general won upon 
their esteem by one means or another, that the only 
objectipn urged against himi in the various councils 
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wtiich wme Md upon tte sabject, wm, Hiat his mm6 
was Brown; that he had not a oif-itHiw; and that he 
kept only two horses. 

The two or three last sentences, it must be owned. 
are lamentaUe digressions ; for we have not yet siatecl 
what the extraordinary thing was. It was not in the 
least degree extraordinary that the servants shonld all 
ted out the secret of Laura^s heart, for her eyes t<dd it 
every time that isiie looked at Wilton ; but it is very 
cxtraopdtaary, indeed, that her father should never fiira 
it out) when every one else that was present did. Is it 
that there is a magic haze which surrounds love, that 
can never be penetrated by the eyes of parents or guar^ 
dians, till some particular allotted moment is arrived 1 
I cannot teU; so, however, has it always proved, and 
so, in all probability, it ever will. 

Such was the case with the duke at the present mo^ 
meiu. Although there was every opportunity for his 
daughter and Wilton falling in love with each other; 
although there was eveir reasonable cause thereunto 
them moving— youth, and beauty, and warm heans, and 
gratitttde, and interesting situations: although there 
was every probability that time, place, and circum* 
stance could afford : although there was every indica- 
tion, sign, symptom, and appearance that it was abso- 
lutely the case at that very moment, vet the duke saw 
nothing of it, did not believe it existed^, did not imagine 
that it was likely ever to exist, and was auite prepared 
to be astonished, surprised, and mortifiea at whatever 
period the fact, by the will of fate, should be forced 
upon his understanding. 

Such was the state of aU parties at the time when 
Laura rose from the table, and left her father and Wil- 
ton alone. Now the bad custom of men sitting to- 
gether, and drinking immense and detrimental quantities 
of various kinds of wine, was at that time in its veiy 
aome ; so much so, indeed, tiiat there is more than oim 
recorded instance in the years 1095 and 1606 of gentle- 
men— .yea, reader, aetuafiv gentleman ; that is to say, 
persons who had every advantage of birth, fortune, and 
education— killing themselves with intoxication, exactly 
in the manner which a noble but most unhappy bard of 
our own days has described, in 

" The Irish peer 
Who killed himself for love, with wine, last year." 



Oa tliis aiibjeett however, we shall 1M dweH, as we may 
be fated, perhaps, ia the very beginning of the next 
chapter, to touch upon some of the other peculiar hab- 
its of those days. 

Now neither Wilton nor the dnke was at all addict- 
ed to the vice we have mentioned, and Wilton had cer- 
tainly mnch stronger attractions in another room of that 
house than any that the duke's cellar conld afford him. 
Hie duke, too, had small inclination usually to sit long 
at table ; but, on the present occasion, he had an object 
in detaining his young friend In the dining-room after 
Lady Laura had depart. WiHon's eyes saw him turn 
towards him several times while the servants were 
busy about the table, and had, indeed, even during din- 
ner, remaiked a certain sort of restlessness, which he 
attributed, and ri|^htly, to an anxiety regarding the plots 
of the Jacobites, in which the peer had so nearly involv- 
ed himself. 

At length, when the room was cleared and the door 
closed, the duke drew round his chair towards the fire, 
begging bis young friend to do the same, and, mmgling 
the matter of alarm even with his invitation to the first 
l^ass of wine, " My dear Wilton," he said— *• you must 
permit me to call you so, for I can now look upon yon 
as little less than a son — ^I wish you to give me a fuller 
account of all this business than poor Laura can, for 
there is news current about the town to-day whidi 
somewhat alarms me, though I do not think there is 
any need of alarm either. But surely, Wilton, they 
could not bring me in as at all accessory to a plot which 
I would have nothing to do with." 

" Oh no, my lord, I shonld think not,*' replied Wil- 
ton, without much consideration. " I know it is the 
wish of Uie government only to punish the chief offend- 
ers." 

" Then you think it is really all discovered, as they 
sayt" demanded the duke. 

" I know it is," replied Wilton. " Several of the con- 
spirators are already in custody, and warrants are is- 
-sued, I understand, against the rest. As far as i can 
judge, two or three wiH turn king's evidence, and the 
rest wiH be executed." 

" Good God !" exclaimed the duke. " I heard somew 
thing of the business when I was out, but scarcely gave 
it credit. It seemed so suddenly discovered." 
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** I betievB Uie govemmeitt have had the dew in their 
hands for some time," lefdied Wilton, *' bat have onljr 
availed themselves of it lately." 

*' Have you heard any one named, Wilton t" demand- 
ed the dnke again ; '* any of those who axe tahen^or any 
of those who are suspected t" 

** 8ir John Friend has been arrested ihis morning/' 
replied Wilton ; '* a person named Cranbume, and an- 
other called Rookwood. I heard the names of those 
who are suspected, also, read over." 

*' Then I adjure you, my dear young friend," cried 
the duke, starting up and grasping his hand in great 
agitation, '^ I adjure you, by all the regard that exists 
between us, and all that you have done for me and my 
poor child, to tell me if my name was among the rest." 

^ No, it certainly was not," ref^ied Wilton ; and, as 
he spoke, the duke suffered himself to sink back into 
his chair again, with a long and relieved sigh. 

The moment Wilton had uttered his reply, however, 
he recollected that there was one name in the list i^ 
which Lord By erdale had hesitated ; and he then feared 
that he might be leading the duke into error. Know- 
ing, however, that Laura's father had been at but one 
of the meetings of the conspirators, and being perfectly 
sure that, startled and dismayed by what he had heard 
oi their plans, he had instantly withdrawn from, all as- 
sociation with them, he did not doubt that no serious 
danger could exist in his case, and therefore thought it 
unnecessary to agitate his mind by suggesting the doubt 
whicli had suddenly come into his own. 

He knew, indeed, that any alarm which the didce 
might feel would but make Laura's father lean more 
entirely, day by day, upon him who, with the e;xception 
of the conspirators themselves, was the only person 
who possessed the dangerous secret which caused hia 
so much agitation. But Wilton was not a man to con- 
sider his own interests in any such matter; and he de- 
termined, af^er a moment's consideration, to say nothing 
of the doubts which had just arisen. A pause had en- 
sued, however ; for the duke, busied with his own feel- 
ings, had suffered his thoughts to run back into the past; 
and, as is the case with every human being whose mind 
dwells upon the acts that are irrevocable, he found mat^ 
ter for sorrow and regret. After about five minutes' 
silence, during which they both continued to gaze 
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thmislitfnUy into the fire, the duke retained to the mat- 
ter before them by saying, 

** I wish to heavens, my dear young friend, I had ta- 
ken your advice, and not gone to this meeting at all ; 
or that you had given me a fuUer intimation of what 
was intended." 

** I could not, indeed, my lord,** replied Wilton, *^for 
I had no fuller knowledge myself ; I only conveyed to 
you a message I had received." 

The duke shook his head doubtingly. "Oh! Wilton! 
Wilton !" he said, " you are training for a statesman ! 
You have much better information of all these things 
than you will suffer to appear. Did you not warn me 
of this before any one else knew anything of it ? Did 
you not, in a ver^ahort time, find out where Laura was, 
when nobody else could !" 

It was in vain that Wilton denied any superior knowl- 
edge. The duke had so completely made up his mind 
that his young friend had been in possession of all the 
mcret information obtained by the ministers, and, in- 
deed, of more and earlier information than they bad 
possessed, that nothing would remove the impression 
ffom his mind ; and when he at length rose, finding that 
Wilton would drink no more wine, he said, 

*' Well, Wilton, remember, I depend entirely upon 
you, with the fullest and most implicit confidence. No 
one possesses my secret but you and one or two of 
these men, who will have enough to do in thinking of 
themselves without implicating others, I trust. Most 
of those who were present, for the meeting was very 
large, did not know who I was, and the rest who did 
know, must know, also, very well, that I strenuously 
objected to their whole proceedings, and quitted them 
as soon as I discovered what were their real objects. A 
word said upon the subject, however, might ruin me ; 
for rank and fortune in this world, Wilton, though they 
bear their own inconveniences with them, are always 
objeets of envy to those who do not possess Uiem ; 
and maKce as surely treads upon the steps of envy as 
Bight follows day. I trust to you, as I have said, en- 
tirely; and I trust to you even with the more confi- 
dence, because I find that you have been wise and 
prudent enough not even to communicate to Laura the 
fact of my having attended any of these meetings at 
alL While all this is taking place, however, my dear 

Vol. IL— H 
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J of oonnei the matter wiU b« a rmcy a§ila- 
ting one to me — when the trials come on (for fear any 
of the traitora should name me), let me see yo« fre- 
gaentlj, constantly, every day, if you can, and bring 
me what tidily you can gain of all that naases." 

Wilton easily promised to do that which the duke 
desired, in this respect, at least, and they then joined 
ker he loved, with whom he passed ona of those calm, 
aweet evenings, the tranquil nappiness of which admits 
Of no description* 



CHAPTER UL 

Aa<Mfs aH the curiosi dnnges Ihat hate taken place 
in the worid—by which expressioii I mean npoa the. 
world, for the great round ball on which we roll thn>u|^ 
ipace is the ooly part of the whole that remains bill 
little aUered'^'^mKmg all the changes, then, which have 
taken place in the world, moral, political^ and social^ 
there has been none more extraordinary, perhaps, than 
the rise, progress, exten^oa, and dominion of that strot^ 
power called Decorum. I have heard it asserted by a 
irery clever man, that there was nothing of the kmd 
known in England before the commencement of the 
leign of Qeorge III., and that deeomm was, in fact, a 
mere decent cloak to cover the nakedness of vice. I 
think he was mistaken: the word was known long 
before; and there has been at all tiraea a feeling of 
decorum in the English nation which has shows ^tstf 
ki gradually rooting; out from the ddkunry <ioimneroe 
of society everythug that is eoaiae in expressioii or 
doubtful in conduct. The natoml tendency of this is 
^ to mark more strongly the limits of the realms of vice 
and virtue ; and vice, as a matter of course, in order t» 
obviate the detrimental efibct which such a dear delini« 
tion of her boundaries must produce, loses no oppor* 
timity of travelling over into the marches or debatable 
land which is left under the wardenship of decorum. 

The name was not, perhaps, applied aa now it ia, lA 
former yean, but still the spirit extoted, as may be seen 
by any one who takes tip and reads the woixa ci otta 
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#f oarpwMtliQt eoldeat of writen, Addiaon, who, about 
the time of the pea^e which took place ia the beigianing 
of the eighteenth century, Jameats the loaa of much of 
the deiicacjr (or, in other terms, decorum) of English 
Bociety which was likely to ensue from a free inter** 
coarse with Franee. It must, indeed, be admitted, that 
at that period the reign of decorum ha4 not made nearly 
80 great a progiess as it has at present. It was then a 
conatitutiooai monarchy, where it is now a despotism, 
but was probably not a bit less powerful from being 
decidedhr more free. People in those days did certainly 
apeak of things that we now ^peak not of at all. They 
called things by their plain, straightforward names, for 
which we have since invented terms perhaps less defi* 
nite and not more decent. But people of refined minds 
and tastea were refined then as now, and loved and 
cultivated all those amenities, graces, and proprieties 
which form not alone the greatest safeguards, but also 
the greatest charms of human existence. Perhaps the 
difference was more in the thoughts than in the expres- 
sions, and that the refined o£ those days bound them- 
selves to think more purely in the first place, so that 
there was less need of guarain^ their words so strictly^ 

We shall not pause to investigate whether it was that 
greater purity of thought, or any other cause, which 
produced a far more extensive liberty of action, espe- 
cially in the female part of society, than that which is 
admitted at present. It is ceruin, however, that it was * 
ao, and that there was something in virtue and innocence 
which in those days was a very strong safeffuard against 
the attacks of scandal, calumny, and maBce. In the 
present day, even the servants of virtue are found to be 
the absolute slaves of decorum; but in those days, so 
long as they obeyed the hidi commands of their rightful 
mistress, they had but little occasion to apprehend that 
the soottrg[e of ealunuijT, or the fear thereof, would drive 
them continually back into one narrow and beaten path, 

it 19, indeed, the greatest satire upon human nature 
whieh the world has ever produced, that acts perfectly 
innocent, high, and pure as God's holy light, cannot be 
permitted to persons even of tried virtue, simply because 
they would afford the opportunity of doing ill. It is, in 
fact, to sav that no one is to be trusted; that there is 
nothing which keeps man or woman virtuous but want 
of opportunity. It is a terrible satire; it is more than 
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a satire ; it is a foul libel, aimed by the vicious against 
those who are better than themselves. 

Such things did not exist in the days whereof I write, 
or existed in a very, very small degree. It is true, from 
time to time, a woman^s reputation might suffer falsely ; 
but it was, in general, from her having approached very 
near the confines of evil, and the punishment that en^r 
sued, though perhaps even then disproportioned to the 
fault, had no tendency whatever to diminish the inno-> 
cent liberty of others. We find, from all the writerd 
who painted the manners of those days — Addison, Swift, 
Steele, and others — that a lady, especially an unmarried 
lady, feared no risk to her reputation in going hither or 
thither, either perfectly alone, or with any friend with 
whom she was known to be intimate. She might ven* 
ture upon an excursion into the country, a party .of 
pleasure, nay, a journey itself, in many instances, with 
any gentleman of honour and reputation, without either 
friends or enemies casting an imputation upon her char- 
acter, or the world immediately giving her over to him 
in marriage. 

It was left, indeed, to her own judgment whom she 
would choose for her companion, and the most innocent 
girl might have gone anywhere unreproved with a iQan 
of known honour and virtue, who would have ruined 
her own character had she placed herself in the power 
, of a Rochester or a Buckingham. These were rational 
boundaries ; but perhaps the liberty of those days went 
somewhat beyond even that. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century many of the habits of the Continent 
were introduced into England at a time that Continental 
society was so corrupt as to require, license instead of 
liberty, and, so far from attending>to propriety, to give 
way to indecency itself. It became common, in the 
highest circles of society, for ladies, married and single 
alike, to dispense almost entirely with a female attend- 
ant, and, following that most indecent and beastly of all 
Continental habits, to permit all the offices of a waiting 
woman to, be performed for them by men. The visits 
of male acquaintances were continually received in 
their bedrooms, and that, also, before they had risen in 
the morning. This, perhaps, was too much, though 
certainly far less indecent than the other most revolting 
of all immodest practices which I have just mentioned. 
Others, again, admitted no visiters farther than their 



drM8iiig*rooin, and thought Cheniselres r^ry tcropoloiu ; 
but there were others^ and there must be at all times, 
who, with feelings of true modesty and perfect delicacy, 
hesitated not to use aU proper and rational liberty, yet 
ahmnk instinctively from the least coarseness of thought 
or language, and noTer yielded to aught that was im- 
modest in custom or demeanour. 

Of these was Lady Laura Gaveston ; and though she 
liad no fear of becoming the talk of the town, or losing 
the slightest particle of a Inright and pore reputation by 
treating one who had rendered her important senrices 
in all respects as she would a brother, by being seen 
with him often and often ^one, l^ showing herself with 
^ him in public places, or by any other act pf the kind thai 
' her heart prompted her to, she in no way gave in to the 
evil practices which the English had learned from their 
Continental neighbours, and, indeed, never thought or 
reasoned upon the subject, feeling that decency as well 
as morality is a matter of sentiment and not of custom* 

The peculiar situation in which the duke and Wilton 
were placed towards each other, the duke*s repeated eUf 
treaties that Wilton would see him every day if possi* 
ble, the intimacv that bad arisen from services render* 
ed and received, produced that constant and continual 
intercourse which was necessary to the happiness of 
two people who loved as Wilton and Laura did. Not 
a day passed without their seeing each other ; scarcely 
a day passed without their being alone together, some* 
times even for hours ; and every moment that they thus 
apeitt in each other's society increased their feelings of 
love and tenderness for each other, their hopes, ihm 
confidence, their esteem. 

Not a secret of Laura's bosom was now concealed 
from htm she loved, not a thought, not a feeling. She 
delighted to tell himiall: with whatever subject her 
aiind was employed^ With whatever bright thing her fan« 
cy sported, Wiltoawaa always made the sharer; and 
it wsis the sajne wift^him* The course that their 
thoughts puEBUfid Krsji' certainly not always alike, but 
they generally arlived at the same conclusions, she by a 
longer and softer way, h? by a more rapid, vigorous, and 
direct one. It waa like the passing of a hill by two dif- 
Hftrent roads; the one for the bold climber, over the 
ateepest brow : the other for gentler steps, more easy, 
«Miiid the aida« 
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■ In the mean time, the duke iHY>ceeded with his young 
friend even as he had commenced. He treated him h» 
his most intimate and dearest confidant; he gradually 
went on to consult and trust him, not alone with regard 
to the immediate subject of his situation, as affected by 
the conspiracy, but upon a thousand other matters ; and 
as Wilton's advice, clear-sighted and vigorous, was al- 
ways judicious and generally successful, the duke^ one 
of whose greatest weaknesses was the habit of putting 
his own judgment under the guidance of others, learn- 
ed to lean upon his young companion, as he had at first 
done upon his wife, and then upon his daughter. 

The various changes and events of the day, as they 
kept the duke's mind in a state of frequent suspense and 
anxiety, made him more often recur to Wilton than other- 
wise would have been the case. London was filled with 
rumours of every kind regarding the discovery of the 
plot and the persons implicated. The report of Lady 
Laura's having been carried off by the Jacobites, for the 
purpose of inducing her father to join in their schemes, 
spread far and wide, and filled Beaufort House, during 
the greater part of the morning, with a crowd of visit- 
ers, all anxious to hear the facts, and to retail them with 
what colouring they thought fit. 

Some argued that, though the duke had always been 
thought somewhat of a Jacobite, at least he had now 
proved his adherence to the existing dynasty, beyond aU 
manner of dispute, by what he and his daughter had 
suffered from their resistance to the Jacobites. Others, 
again, curled the malicious lip, and declared that the 
duke must have given the conspirators some encourage- 
ment, or they would never have ventured upon such 
deeds. All, however, to the duke himself, affected to 
look upon him and his family as marked by the enmity 
of the other faction : and he on his part, perhaps, did feel 
his importance in a little degree increased by the sort 
of notoriety which he had acquired. 

If there was any pleasure in this — ^and when is not 
increased importance pleasurable 1 — it was speedily 
brought to an end as soon as the trials of the conspir- 
ators began, and intelligence of more and more traitors 
being arrested in different parts, and increased rumours 
of the number suspected or actually implicated reach- 
ing the ears of the dukCi Persons who one day ap- 
peared perfectly free and stainless, were the next mark- 
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ed out as haviog a share in the coniipiracy. Fear fell 
upon all men : the times of Titus Gates and his famous 
plot presented themselves to everybody's imagination, 
and the duke's head lay more and more uneasy oft his 
pillow every night. 

Sir John Fenwick, however, was not yet taken : Sir 
William Parkyns and Sir John Friend died with firmness 
and with honour, compromising no man. Sir George 
Barkley had escaped; the Earl of Aylesbury, though 
implicated by the testimony of several witnesses in the 
lesser offences of the conspiracy, was not arrested; 
and not a word had yet been spoken of the duke's name. 

It was about this period, however, that Laura's father 
suddenly received a note from Lord Aylesbury to the 
following effect : 

" Your grace and I being somewhat similarly situated 
in several respects, I think fit to give you intimation of 
my views at the present moment. While gentlemen 
and men of honour were the only individuals made to 
suffer in consequence of the late lamentable events, 
people, who knew themselves to be innocent of any 
bloody or treasonable designs, might feel themselves 
tolerably safe, even though they were well acquainted 
with some of the persons accused. I hear now, how- 
ever, that there is a certain Rook wood, together with 
men named Cranburne, Lowick, Knightly, and others, 
some of them small gentry of no repute, and others 
merely vulgar and inferior persons, who are about to be 
brought to immediate trial : and I have it from a sure 
hand, that some of these persons, for the purpose of 
saving their own miserable lives, intend to charge men 
of much higher rank than themselves with crimes of 
which they never had any tJiought, simply because 
they were acquainted with some of the unfortunate gen- 
tlemen by whom these evil and foolish things were de- 
signed. Such being the case, and knowing myself to 
be somewhat obnoxious to many persons in power, I 
have determined to remove from London for the time, 
that my presence may not excite attention, and, perhaps, 
call upon my head an accusation which may be levell- 
ed at any other if I should not be here. I by no means 
purpose to quit the kingdom, and would rather, indeed, 
surrender myself, and endeavour to prove my innocence, 
even against the torrent of prejudice, and all the wild 



MaA ngfng oulary which this biisiaeM has produced, 
both in the Parliamciit and in the nation. At the same 
lime, I think it best to inform you of these facte, as an 
old ftiend, well knowing that your grace has a house 
ready to receive you in Hampshire, within thirty-five 
miles of the city of London, in case your presence 
riMNild be wanted, and about the same distance from the 
•eaeoast. I will bef your grace to read this, and then 
tasUntly bum it, believing that it comes with a very 
food intent ikom 

«( Your humble servant, 

'^AvLifliiiaT." 

This letter once more excited all the apprehensions 
of the duke, who well knew that Lord Aylesbury would 
never have written such an epistle without Intending 
lo imply much more than he directly said. 

His recourse was immediately to Wilton, who was 
engaged to dine with him on that day, together with a 
laige party. As Wilton^s engagements, however, were 
nlwajB made with a proviso, that his official duties under 
the sari of Byerdale permitted his fulfilling them, the 
duke sent off a special messenger, with a note beseech- 
ing him not to fail. The dinner-hour, however, ar» 
lived ; the various guests made their appearance ; the 
cook began to fret, and to declare to bis uaderstrap^ 
pers that the duke always spoiled the dinner ; but Wu* 
ton had not yet come, and the duke was anxious, if but 
to obtain Ave words with him. 

At length, however, the young gentleman arrived: 
and it was not a little to the surprise of all the guests^ 
•ad to ihe indignation of some, that they saw wm> was 
the person for whom the meal had been delayed. Wil* 
ton, though always weU dressed, and in any circum- 
«tances bearing the aspect of a gentleman, had evi* 
4entljr made his toilet hastily and imperfectly; and, 
ttotwithstanding the distance he had come, bore about 
his person distinct traces of heat and excitement. 

^I have not failed to cbey your summons, my loid,^ 
he saui, iii^owing the duke into the opening of one of 
the windows, *' though it was scarcely possiUe for me 
to do so. But I have much that I wish to say to you.** 

^ And I to you," veplied the duke ; and he told him 
the contento of the letter he had received from Lord 
AyleebQiT thatr mofttiiif . 
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** The earl says true, my lord," replied WiltoiL *' Bui 
I have this very dav seen Cook myself— -I mean Peter 
Cook, the person that it is supposed will be permitted 
to tuni king's evidence. He did certainly slightly glance 
at vour grace ; but I believe that the orders oi Lord By* 
erdale will prevent him from impUcating any person^ 
hut those who were actually engaged in the worst de- 
signs of the conspirators." 

*' Had I not better go into the country at once ?" de- 
manded the duke, eagerly. 

*' Far from it, far from it, my lord," replied Wilton : 
''the way, of all others, I should think, to cause your- 
self to be arrested. On the contrary, if you woidd 
take my advice, you would immediately sit down and 
write a note to Lord Byerdale, saying that I had told you 
— ^for he did not forbid me to mention it—that Cook had 
made some allusion to you. Tell him that it was, and 
is your intention to go out of town in a few days, but 
that, knowing your own innocence of every design 
against the government, you will put off your journey, 
or even surrender yourself at the Tower, should he 
judge, from any information that he possesses, that 
even a shade of suspicion is likely to be cast upon you 
by any of the persons about to be tried. I will answer 
for the success, if your grace follows my advice. A 
bold step of this kind disarms suspicion. Lord Byer- 
dale will, in all probability, intimate to Cook that no- 
thing at all is to be said in regard to you, feeling sure 
that you are innocent of any great offence ; whereas, 
if the charge were once brought forward, the set of 
low-minded villains concerned in this business might 
think it absolutely necessary to work it up into a serious 
affair, from which your grace would find a difficulty in 
extricating yourself." 

*' You are right, Wilton, you are right," replied the 
duke : " I see you are right, although I judged it hazard- 
ous at first. You shall see what confidence I have in 
you. I will write the letter directly ;" and he turned 
away with him from the window. 

Laura had watched the conference with some anxi- 
ety, and the duke's guests with some surprise; but 
when the duke ended by sayiog aloud, *' 1 fear I must 
beg your pardon, ladies, for two minutes, but I must 
write a short note of immediate importance ; Wilton, 
my dear young friend, he kind enough to order dij|ner» 
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tud help L&nra to enteitiiia my frtondii hmt tfll I ire- 
tarn, which will be before they have covered the table :** 
eyeiy one looked in the face of the other; and they all 
mentalhr said, ^The matter is cleariy settled, and the 
hand of this rich and beautiful heiress is promised to aa 
unknown man of no rank whatever J' 

Knowing the feelings that were in his own heart, 
being quite sure of the interpretation that would be put 
upon the duke's words, and yet having some doubts still 
whether the duke himself had the slightest intention 
of giving them such a meaning, Wilton cast down his 
eyes and coloured slightly. But Laura, to whom those 
words were an;^ing but painful — ^though she blushed 
a little too, which but confirmed the opinion of those 
who remariLSd it— could not restrain altogether the 
smile of pleasure that played upon her lips, as she 
turned her happy eyes for a moment to the counte* 
nance of the man she loved. 

There was not an old lady or gentleman of high rank 
in the room, possessed of a marriageable son, who would 
not at that moment have willingly raised Wilton to the 
inal elevation of Haman by the same process which 
that envious person underwent ; and yet it is wonder^ 
All how courteous and cordial, and even aiTectionate, 
they all were towards the young gentleman whom, for 
the lime, they mortally hated. Wilton felt himself 
awkwardly situated for the next few minutes, not 
choosing fully to assume the position in which the^ 
duke's words had placed him. He well knew that, if 
he did enact to the full the part of that nobleman's rep* 
resentative, every one would charge him with gross 
and shameful presumption, and would most likely talk 
Of it, each in his separate circle, during the whole of the 
followipg day. 

He was soon relieved, however, by the return of the 
duke, who had sent the letter, but who continued evi« 
dently anxious and thoughtful during the whole of din- 
ner. Wilton was also a little disturbed, and. showed 
himself rather silent and retiring than otherwise. But^ 
before dinner was over— for such meals were long pro- 
tracted in those days— one of the servants brought a 
note to the duke, who, begging i)ardon for so far viola- 
ting all oroprieties, opened, read it, and, while the cloud 
vunished from his countenance, placed it on the salver 
again, saying to the servant, **Take that to Bfr^ 
Brown." 
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n# note WM ill tlM liMid of Lovd By«i6al6, and to 
the following effect : 

** Mr oiAR hom Dost, 
''Tour grace's attaichment to the goremment is (kt 
too well known to be affected by anything that euch a 
peffwm as Peter Cook could say. I permitted our dear 
^rounff friend Wilton to tell yon what the man had men- 
tioned, more as a mark of our full confidence than any- 
thing else. But I doubt not that he will forbear to 
repeat the calumny in court ; and, if he does, it will 
ireeei^ no attention. Go out <tf town, then, whenever 
▼on think fit, and to whatsoever place you please ; fe^ 
mg quite sure that in Wilton you have a strenuous ad- 
tocate, and a sincere friend in 

** Your grace*e most humble and 

^ most obedient servant, 

•* Btbrdalk.** 
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CHAPTER X. 

Pom nearly ten days after the events which we have 
recorded in the few preceding chapters, and while the 
principal part of the events were taking place of which 
we have just spoken. Lord Sherforooke remained absent 
from London. Knowing the circumstances in which 
he was placed, Wilton felt anxious lost the delay of his 
return might attract the attention of Lord Byerdale, and 
lead him to suspect some evil. No suspicion, however, 
seemed to cross the mind of the earl, who was more 
accustomed than Hilton knew to find his son absent 
without knowing where he was or how employed. 

At length, however, one morning Lord Sherbrooke 
made his appearance again, and Wilton saw that he 
was on perfect good terms with his father, who never 
quarreOed with his vices or interfered with his pursuits 
when there was any veil of decency thrown over the 
one, or the earrs own views were not openly oj^posed 
by the other. 

When Wilton entered the room where the father and 
•on were seated at breakfast, he found Lord Sher- 
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brooke descanting learnedly upon the fancy of damask 
tablecloths and napkins. He vowed that bis father was 
behind all the world, especially the world of France ; 
and that it was absolutely necessary, in order to make 
himself like other men of station and fashion, that he 
should hare his coronet and cipher embroidered wi^ 
gold in the comers, and his arms, in the same manner^ 
made conspicuous in the centre. 

*' And pray, my good son,^^ said Lord Byerdale to him^ 
*^ as your intimac]^ with washerwomen is doubtless as 
great as your intimacy with embroiderers and semp* 
stresses, pray tell me how these gilded napkins are to 
be washed t" 

. « Washed, my lord !" exclaimed Lord Sherbrooke, in 
a tone of horror. " Do you ever have your napkins 
washed t I did not know there was a statesman in 
Europe whose fingers were so clean as to leave his nap- 
kin in such a state that the stains could ever be taken 
out after he had once used it." 

'* I am afraid, my dear boy,*' replied Lord Byerdale, 
'* that, if you had not — as many men of sharp wit do- 
confounded a figure with a reality, for the purpose of 
playing -with both ; and if there were, in truth, such a 
thing as a moral napkin, what you say would be very 
true. But, as far as I can judge, my dear Sheibrooke, 
yours would not bear washing any better than mine.'' 

'* It would be very presumptuous of me if it did, my 
dear father," replied Lord Sherbrooke; **and would 
argue that precept and example bad done nothing for 
me. Come, Wilton," he added, " come in to my help, 
for here are father and son flinging so hard at each 
other, that I shall get my teeth dashed down my throat 
before I've done. Now tell me, did you ever see such 
a napkin as that in the house of a nobleman, a gentle* 
man, or a man of taste ; three states, by-the-way, sel- 
dom united in the same person V 

" Oh yes," replied Wilton, " often ; and, to tell the 
truth, I think them in much better taste than if they 
were all covered with gold." 

" Surely not for the fingers of a statesman," said 
Lord Sherbrooke. " However, I abominate them, and 
I will instantly sit down and write to a gqypd friend of 
mine in France to smuggle me over a few dozens, as a 
present to my respectable parent." 

" A present which he will have to pay for," replied 
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the earl, somewhat bitterly. " My dear Sherbrooke, 
yottf presents toother people cost your father so much 
one way, that I beg yoawill make none to him, and get 
him into the scrape the other way also." 

" Do not be alarmed, my dear and most amiable 
parent,*' replied Lord Sherlnrooke : " the sweet dis- 
cossion which we had some time ago, in regard to debts 
and expenses, has had its effect : though it is a very 
stupid plan of a son ever to let his father see that what 
he says has any effect upon him at all ; but I intend to 
contract my expenses." 

** Intentions are very excellent things, my dear Sher* 
brooke," replied his father. *' But I am afraid we gen- 
erally treat them as gardeners do celery, cut them down 
as soon as they sprout above ground." 

" I have let mme grow, my lord, already," replied 
Sherbrooke. * " I last niffht gave an order for selling five 
of my horses, and now keep only two." 

^ And how many mistresses, Sherbrooke 1" demand- 
ed his father. 

" None, my lord," replied Sherbrooke. 

Not a change came over Lord Byerdale's countenance ; 
but, ringing the bell which stood before him on the ta- 
ble, he said to the servant, *' Bring me the book marked 
* Ephemeris' from my dressing-room, with a pen and ink. 
We will put that down," continued he ; and, when the 
servant brought the book, he wrote for a moment, read- 
ing aloud as he did so, " Great annular eclipse of the 
sun— slight shock of an earthquake felt in Cardigan— 
Sherbrooke talks of contracting his expenses." 

Wilton could not help smiling ; but he believed and 
trusted, from all that he knew of Lord Sherbrooke^s 
situation, that new motives, and nobler ones than those 
which had ever influenced him before, produced his 
present resolution, and would support him in it. 

The business which he had to transact with the earl 
proved very brief; and, after it was over, he sought Lord 
Sherbrooke again, with feelings of real and deep inter- 
est in all that concerned him. He found the young 
nobleman seated with his feet on the fireplace, and a 
light book in his hand, sometimes letting it drop upon 
his knee and falling into a fit of thought, sometimes 
reading a few lines attentively, sometimes gazing upon 
the page, evidently without attending to its contents. 

He suffered Wilton to be in the room several minutes 

Vol. U.— I 
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without speaking to him ; and his f riend, knowing the ec- 
centricities that occasionally took pcMsession of him, was 
about to quit the room and leave him, when he started 
up, threw the book into the midst of the fire, and said, 
" Where are you going, Wilton ? I will walk with you." 

They issued forth together into the streets, and, enter- 
ing St. James's Park, took their way round by the head of 
the decoy towards the side of the river. While in the 
streets they both kept silence ; but, as soon as they had 
passed the ever-moving crowds that swarm in the thor- 
oughfares of the great metropolis, Wilton began the 
conversation by inquiring eagerly after his friend's wife. 

** She is nearly well," replied Lord Sherbrooke, coldly ; 
" out of all danger, at least. It is I that am sick, Wilton 
—sick at heart." 

'* I hope not cold at heart, Sherbrooke," replied Wil- 
ton, somewhat pained by the tone in which the other 
spMoke. *' I should think such a being as I saw with you 
might well warm you to constancy as well as love. I 
hope, Shert>rooke, those feelings I beheld excited in you 
have not, in this instance, evaporated as soon as in 
others." 

Lord Sherbrooke turned and gazed in his friend's face 
for a moment intently, even sternly, and then replied, 
*< Love her, Wilton ? I love her better than^ anything 
in earth or in heaven ! It is for her sake I am sad ; and 
yet she is so noble, that why should I fear to bear what 
she will never shrink from." 

" Nay, my dear Sherbrooke," replied Wilton. " The 
very resolution which I see you have taken, to shake 
yourself free of the trammels of your debts, ought to 
give you joy and confidence." 

"Debts!" said Lord Sherbrooke; "debts! Do you 
think that it was debts I had in view when I ordered my 
horses to be sold, and my carriages to follow them, and 
kicked my Italian valet down stairs, and dismissed my 
mistresses, and got rid of half a dozen other blood- 
suckers? My debts had nothing to do with it. By 
heaven, Wilton, if it had been for nothing but that, I 
would have spent twenty thousand pounds more before 
the year was over ; for, when one has a mind to enrage 
one's father, or go to jail, or anything of that kind, one 
had better do it for a large sum at once, in a gentle- 
manlike way. Oh no, I have other things in my head* 
Wilton, that you know nothing about." 
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*' I will not try to press into your confidence, Bhn- 
brooke,'* replied Wilton, " though I think in some things 
I have shown myself deserving of it. But I need haidhr 
tell you, that if I can serve you, I am alwa3rs most wiu- 
ing to do so, and you need but command me." 

'* Alas ! my dear Wilton," rephed Lord Sherbrooke^ 
'' this is a matter in which you can do nothing. It is like 
one man trying to lift Paul's church upon his back, and 
another coming up and offering to help him. If I did 
what was right, and according to the best prescribed 
practice, I should repay your kind wishes and offers by 
turning round and cutting your throat." 

"Nay, nay, my dear Sherbrooke," replied Wilton; 
"you are in one of your misanthropical fits, and carry 
it even farther than ordinary. The worid is bad enough, 
but hot so bad as to present us with many instances of 
people cutting each otber^s throats as a reward for offers 
of service." 

**You are very wise, Wilton," replied Lbrd Sher- 
brooke; "but, nevertheless, you will find out that at 
present I am right and you are wrong. However, let 
us talk of something else ;" and he dashed off at once into 
a wild, gay strain of merriment, as unaccountable as the 

Save and gloomy tone with which he had entered into 
e conversation. 

This morning's interview formed the type of Lord 
8herbrooke's conduct during the whole time of his stay 
in town. Continual fluctuations, not only in his own 
spirits, but in his demeanour towards WUton himselft 
evidently showed his friend that he fras agitated inter* 
nally by some great grief or terrible anxiety. Indeed* 
from time to time, his words suffered it to appear, though 
not, perhaps, in the same manner that the words of other 
men would have done in similar circumstances. The 
only thing in which he seemed to take pleasure was in 
attending the trials of the various conspirators; and, 
when any of them displayed any fear or want of firm* 
ness, he found therein a vast source of merriment ; and 
would come home laughing to Wilton, and telling him 
how the beggarly wretch had showed his pale fright at 
the block and axe. 

" That villain Knightly," he said one day, " who was 
as deep or deeper in the plot than any of the others, 
and surveyed the ground for the king's assassi|iation, 
came into court the colour of an old woman's greea 
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me. I am a man of your own nge, with less wit, less 
experience, less knowledge of the world than yon 
have—" 

^ Yott have more wit in your little finger, more 
knowledge of the world, and experience — Heaven 
knows how you got it — more common sense, ay, and 
uncommon sense too, than ever I shall have m my 
life," replied Lord Sherbrooke, hastily. 

** But hear me, Sherbrooke, hear me," said Wilton : 
** whatever may be the cause, it does not suit you to 
take my advice and assistance. Now there is one 
person on whom you may fully rely ; who wiU never 
betray your confidence, who will give you the very best 
advice, and I am sure will, if it be in his power, render 
you still more important assistance ; I mean Lord Sun- 
bury. He is now at Geneva, on his way home, waiting 
for passports from France. In his last letter he men- 
tioned you with much interest, and desired me — ^ 

** Good God !" cried Lord Sherbrooke, *' that I should 
ever create any interest in anybody ! However, Wil- 
ton, your suggestion is not a bad one. Perhaps you 
have pointed out the only man in Europe in whom I 
could confide with safety, strange as that may seenk 
But, in the first place, I must consult with others. Have 
you seen your friend Green lately t" 

^ Not since the night before all that business in Kent," 
replied Wilton. '* I have sought to see him, but have 
never been able; and I begin to apprehend that he 
must have taken a part in this conspiracy different from 
that I imagined, and has absented himself on that ac- 
count." 

" Not he, not he," replied Lord Sherbrooke ; «* I saw 
him but two days ago. But who have we here, coming 
up on foot 1 One of the king's servants, it would seem, 
and with him that cowardly rascal, Arden. They are 
making towards us, Wilton, doubtless not recognising 
us. Suppose we take Master Arden and horsewhip him 
out of the Park." 

" No, no," replied Wilton, " no such violent counsels 
for me, my dear Sherbrooke. The man is punished 
more than i wished already." 

The two men directed their course at once towards 
Lord Sherbrooke and his companion ; and, as they ap- 
proached, the king's servant advanced before the other, 
and, with a respectful bow, addressed Wilton, sayingt 

Id 
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" I have the king's commands, sir, to require your pres- 
ence at Kensington immediately. I was even now about 
to seek you in St. James's Square, and then at White- 
hall. But I presume Mr. Arden has informed me right- 
ly, that you are that Mr. Brown who is private secre- 
taiy to Lord Byerdale.'* 

'' The same, sir," replied Wilton. " Am I to present 
myself to his majesty m my riding-dress t'' 

^^ His majesty's commands were for your immediate 
attendance, sir," replied the servant : ^* the council must 
be over by this time, and then he expects you." 

"Then I will lose no time," replied Wilton, "but 
ride to the palace at once." 

" What can be the meaning of this, Wilton !" said 
Lord Sherbrooke, as he put his horse into a quick pace 
to keep up with that of his friend. 

" On my word I cannot tell," replied Wilton. " I 
trust for no evil^ though I know not that any good can 
be in store." 

" Well, I wiil leave you at the palace gates," replied 
Lord Sherbrooke, " and ride about in the neighbouniood 
till I see you come out. I hope it will not be in custo- 
dy." 

" I trust not, indeed,*' replied Wilton. " I know of 
no good reason why it should be so : but in these days 
of suspicion, and, I must say, of guilt and treason also, 
no one can tell who may be the next person destined for 
abode in Newgate." 

In such speculations the two young gentlemen con- 
tinued till they reached the palace, where Lord Sher- 
brooke turned and left his friend ; and Wilton, if the 
truth must be confessed, with an anxious and beating 
heart, applied to the porter for admittance. 

The moment that his name was given, he was led by 
a page to a small waiting-room on the ground floor. 
The carriages which had surrounded the entrance seem- 
ed to indicate that the council was not yet over ; but, in 
a few minutes after, the sound of many feet and of va- 
rious people talking was heard in the neighbouring pas- 
sage ; and then came the roll of carriages, followed by 
a dead silence. To the mind of Wilton, the silence 
continued for an exceedingly long time ; but at length 
a voice was heard, apparently at some distance, pro- 
nouncing a name indistinctly ; but Wilton imagined that 
it sounded like his own name. 
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The nezl instant another f oice took it up, and it was 
now distinctlr, ^ Mr. Brown to the king !" 

The door men opened, and a page appeared, saying, 
" Mr. Brown, the king commands your presence." 



CHAPTER XI. 

William III. was seated in a small cabinet, with a ta- 
Ue to his right hand, on which his elbow rested ; an 
inkstand and paper were beside him ; and on the other 
hand, a step behind, stood a gentleman of good mien« 
with his hand upon the back of the king's chair, in an 
attitude familiar, but not disrespectful. The harsh and 
somewhat coarse features of the monarch, which ab- 
stractedly seemed calculated to display strong passions, 
were in their habitual state of cold immobility ; and 
Wilton, though he knew his person well, and had seen 
him often, could not derive from the king's face the 
slightest intimation of what was passing in his mind. 
There was no trace of anger, it is true ; the brow was 
sufficiently contracted to appear thoughtful, but no more; 
and, at the same time, there was not one touch, even, 
of courteous afiability to be seen in those rigid lines, to 
tell that the young gentleman had been sent for upon 
some pleasurable occasion. Dignity, to a certain ex- 
tent, there must have been in his demeanour — ^that sort 
of dignity which is communicated to the body by great 
powers of mind and great decision of character — ^in 
fact, dignity divested of grace. Nobody could have 
taken him for a vulgar man, although his person, as far 
as mere lines and colouring go, might have been that 
of the lowest artisan ; but, what is more, no one could 
see him, however simple might be his dress, without 
feeling that there sat a distinguished man of some kind. 

Wilton had been accustomed too much and too long 
to mingle with the first people in the first country of the 
world, to suffer himself to be much affected by any of 
the external pomp and circumstance of courts, or even 
by the vague sensations of respect with which fancy 
invests royalty; but he could not help feeling, as he 
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entered tlie presence of William, that he was aj^roach- 
ins a man of vast mind as well as vast power. 

William looked at him quietly for several minutes, 
letting him approach within two steps, and gaxing at 
him still, even after he had stopped, without uttering a 
single word. Wilton bowed, and then stood erect be- 
fore the king, feeling a little embarrassed, it is true, 
but determined not to suffer his embarrassment to ap- 
pear. 

At length the king addressed him in a harsh tone of 
voice, saving, " Well, sir, what have you to say V 

" May it please your majesty," replied Wilton, " I 
do not know on what subject your majesty wishes me 
to speak. I met one of the royal servants in the Park, 
who commanded me to present myself here immedi- 
atel^r, and I came hither accordingly, without waiting to 
inquire for what purpose." 

*' Oh ! then you do not know," said the king ; " I 
thought you did know, and, most likely, were prepared. 
But it is as well as it is. I doubt not you will answer 
me truly. Where were you on Friday, the S3d of Feb- 
ruary last 1" 

"1 cannot exactly say where I was, sire," replied 
Wilton ; '* for during the greater part of that day I was 
continually changing my place. Having set out for a 
small town or village called High Halstow, in Kent, at 
an early hour in the day, I arrived there just before 
nightfall, and remained m that place or in the neigh* 
bourhood for several hours — ^indeed, till nearly or past 
midnight." 

** Pray what was your business there !" demanded 
the king. 

'' I fear," replied Wilton, ^' I must trouble your majes- 
ty with some long details to enable you to understand 
the object of my going." 

" Go on," was William's laconic reply ; and the young 
gentleman proceeded to tell him, that, having been em* 
ployed in recovering Lady Laura from those who had 
carried her off, he had learned, in the course of his in- 
(|uiries in London, that she was likely to be heard of 
in that neighbourhood. 

" I judged it likely to be so myself, sire," continued 
Wilton, " because I believed her to have been carried 
off by some persons belonging to a party of Jacobdtes 
who were known to be caballing against the govern- 
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ment, though to what extent was not then ascertain- 
ed." 

" And what made you judge," demanded the king, 
^ that she had been carried off by these men V 

** Because, sire," replied Wilton, ** the lady's father 
had been an acquaintance of Sir John Fenwick, one of 
the most notorious of the persons now implicated in 
the present foul plot against your majesty's life and 
crown. With him the Duke of Gaveston, I found, had 

Quarrelled some time previously, and I suspected, though 
had no proof thereof, that this quarrel had been occa* 
sioned by the duke strongly differing from Sir John 
Fenwick in his political views, and refusing to take any 
part in any designs against the government." 

*' I am glad to hear this of the duke, sir," replied the 
king. '^ Then it was out of revenge, you beliei^, that 
they carried away the voung lady I" 

^' Rather out of a desire to have a hold upon the 
duke," replied Wilton. ^' I found afterwardf your ma- 
jesty, that their intention was to send the young lady 
to France ; and I judged throughout that their design 
was to force the duke into an intrigue which they found 
he would not meddle with willingly." 

Wilfiam III., though he was himself of a very taci- 
turn character, aifll not fond of loquacity in others, was 
yet fond of full exfdanations ; always sitting in judg 
ment, as it were, upon what was said to him, and pass- 
ing sentence in his own breast. He now made Wilton 
fo over again the particulars of Lady Laura's being ta* 
en away, though it was evident that he had heard all 
the facts before, and obliged him to enter into every 
minute detail which in any way affected the question. 

When this was done, without any other comment 
than a look to the gentleman on his left hand, he fixed 
his eyes again upon Wilton, and asked, " Now where 
did you learn that these conspirators were likely to be 
found in Kent t" 

" I heard it from a gentleman named Green," replied 
Wilton, " whom I met with at a tavern in St. James's^ 
street." 

** Green is a very common name," said the king. 

" I do not believe that it is his real name," replied 
Wilton ; " but what his real name is I do not know. 
I had not seen him often before ; but he informed me of 
these facts, and I followed his .advice and directions." 
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" That was rash,'* Baid the king. ** You are sure yon 
do not know his real name ?" 

** I cannot even guess it, sire," replied Wilton ; and 
the king, after exchanging a mute glance with his at- 
tendant, went on : " Well, when you had discovered 
the place of meeting of these conspirators, and reached 
it, what happened then !'* 

*' I did not go^ may it please your majesty, to discov* 
er their place of meetmg, but to discover the place 
where Lady Laura was detained ; which, when I had 
done, aided by a person I had got to assist me — rafter 
Arden, formerly messenger of state, had fled from me 
in a most dastardly manner, in a casual rencounter with 
some people — smugglers, I believe — ^I made the master 
of the house and some other persons whom we found 
thereat the Lady Laura at liberty. I informed her 
of the authority that her father had given me, and she 
was but too glad to accept the assistance of any friend 
with whom she was acquainted/' 

*' So, so ; stop !" said the king. " So, then, Arden 
was not with you at this time V 

" No, sire," replied Wilton ; " he had run away an 
hour before." 

" That was not like a brave man,*' said William. 

" No, indeed, sire," rephed Wilton', " nor like one of 
your majesty's friends ; for it is your enemies that genr 
erally run away." 

A faint smile came upon William^s countenance, and 
he said, " Go on. What happened next V 

*^ Before we could make our escape from the house," 
replied Wilton, " we were stopped bjr a large party of 
men who entered; and, principally instigated by Sir 
John Fenwick, who was one of them, they opposed, in 
a violent manner, our departure." 

Hitherto Wilton had been very careful of his speech, 
unwilling to compromise any one, and especially un- 
willing to mention the name of Lord Sherbrooke, the 
Lady Helen Oswald, or anybody else except the con- 
spirators who had taken a part in the events of that 
night. Now, however, when he had to dwell prinei- 
pally upon the conduct of the conspirators and himself, 
ne did so more boldly, and gave a full account of all 
that had been said and done till the entrance of the 
Duke of Berwick. He knew, or rather divined, from 
what had already passed, that this was, in reality, the 
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point to which the examination he underwent princi* 
paliy tended. But yet he spoke with more ease ; for, 
notwithstanding the danger which existed at that mo- 
ment in acknowledging any communication whatsoever 
with Jacobites, he well knew that the conduct of the 
Duke of Berwick himself only required to be truly re- 
ported to be admired by every noble and generous 
mind ; and he felt conscious that, in his own behaviour, 
he had only acted as^ became an upright and an honour- 
able heart. He detailed, then, particularly, the fact of 
his having seen one of his opponents in the act of 
pointing a pistol at him Over the shoulder of their prin- 
cipal spokesman : he mentioned his having cocked his 
own pistol to fire in return, and he stated that, at the 
time, he felt perfectly sure his life was about to be made 
a sacrifice to apprehensions of discovery on the part of 
the conspirators ; and he then related to the king how 
he had seen a stranger enter and strike up the muzzle 
of the pistol pointed at him, at the very moment the 
other was in the act of firing. 

** The ball," he said, ** passed through the window 
above my head ; and, seeing that new assistance had 
come to my aid, I did not fire." 

" Stay, stay," said the king. " Let me ask you a 
question or two first. Did you see, in the course of all 
this time, the person called Sir George Barkley among 
these conspirators ?" 

" I saw a person, sire," replied Wilton, ** whom I be- 
lieved at the time to be Sir George Barkley, and have 
every reason to believe so still." 

'* And this person who came to your assistance so op- 
portunely was not the same 1" demanded the king. 

" Not the least like him, sire," replied Wilton. " He 
was a young gentleman of six or seven-and- twenty, I 
imagine, but certainly not more than thirty." 

** What was his name V demanded the king. 

" The name he gave," rephed Wilton, " was Captain 
ChurchiU." 

" Go on," said William ; and Wilton proceeded. 

Avoiding all names as far as possible, he told, briefly 
but accurately, the severe and striking reprehension 
that the Duke of Berwick had bestowed upon Sir George 
Barkley and the rest of the conspirators : he dwelt upon 
the hatred he had displayed of the crime they were alxiut 
to commit, and of ttie noble and upright tendency of 
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every word that he had spoken. William's eyes glis- 
tened slightly, and a glow came up in his pale cheek ; 
but he made no comment till Wilton seemed inclined to 
stop. He then bade him again go on, and made him tell 
all that had happened till he and Lady Laura had quit- 
ted the house to make the best of their way to Halstow. 
He then said, 

" Three questions. Whjr did you not give instant 
information of this conspiracy when you came to 
town ?" 

" May it please your majesty,*' replied Wilton, " I 
found, immediately on my arrival, that the conspiracy 
was discovered, and warrants issued against the con* 
spirators. Nothing, therefore, remained for me to do 
but to explain to Lord Byerdale the facts, which I did.** 

*' If your majesty remembers," said the gentleman on 
the Idng's left, mingling in the conversation for the first 
time, '' Lord Byerdale said so." 

" Secondly," said the king, " is it true that this gen- 
tleman who came to your assistance went with you, and 
under your protection, to the inn at Halstow, and thence, 
by your connivance, effected his escape 1" 

The king's brow was somewhat dark and ominous, 
and his tone stern as he pronounced these words : but 
Wilton could not evade the question^ so put without tell- 
ing a lie, and he consequently replied at once, " Sire, 
he did." 

" Now for the third question," said the king. " What 
was his real name 1" 

Wilton hesitated. He believed he had done right in 
every respect ; that he had done what he was bound to 
do in honour ; that he had done what was, in reaHty, 
the best for the king's own service ; but yet he knew 
not, by any means, how this act might be looked upon. 
The minds of all men were excited, at that moment, to 
a pitch of indignation against the whole Jacobite fac- 
tion, which made the slightest connivance with any of 
their practices, the slightest favour shown to any of their 
number, a high crime in the eyes of every one. But 
Wilton knew that he was, moreover, actually and ab- 
solutely punishable by law as a traitor for what he had 
done : what he was called upon to confess was, in the 
strict letter of the law, auite sufficient to send him to 
the Tower, and to bring his neck under the axe ; for in 
treason all are principsus, and he had aided and abetted 
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4b6 marked as a tfaicbr* Bat; nevortluBleBay tliAiigh he 
keaititted for a moment whether he should speak at all, 
yei he had resolved to do so, aa4, of course, to do so 
iialy, when the king* seeing him pause, and mistaking 
the motives, added, 

" You had better tell the truth, sir. Captain Churchill 
kas cottfesaed that, though out of consideration for you 
he had admitted that he was present onr the occasion, 
3ret that, in reality, he had never quitted his house du* 
ting the whole of the day in Question." 

** Sire,'* replied Wilton, looking him full in the face 
with a calm but not disrespectful air, " your majesty 
nay have seen, by my answers hitherto, that whatever 
1 4o say will be the truth, plain and undisguised. I only 
hesitated whether I should not beg your majesty to ex- 
cuse my answering at all, aa you know, by the laws of 
England, no man can be forced to criminate himself; 
hat as I acted in a manner that became a man of hon- 
oar, and also in a manner which I believed at the time 
to be fitted to promote your majesty's interests, and to 
be, in every respect, such as you yourself could wish, 
i will answer the question, though perhaps my an- 
swer might, in some circumstances, be used against 
Myself." 

The slightest possible shade of displeasure had come 
over the king's countenance when Wilton expressed a 
-doubt as to answering Uie question at all ; but whether 
it was from his natural command over his features, the 
eddness of a phlegmatic constitution, or that he really 
was not seriously anipry, the cloud upon his brow was 
certainly not a hunwedth part so heavy as it would 
probably have been with any other sovereian in Eu- 
rope, tie contented himself then, when Wilton had 
come to the end of the sentence, by merely saying, 
with evident marks of impatience and curiosity, " Go 
OB. What waa his real name ?" 

*' The name, sire, by which he is generally known/' 
redied Wiltoo, "" is the Duke of Berwick." 

Fer once the king was moved. He started in his 
ehair, and, turning ronnd, looked at the gentleman by 
his side, ezclaimiBg, " It was not Drummond, then *" 

** iiot sire," replied Wilton ; '* although he never ex- 

preialy staled hia name t6 me« yet, from all that was 

• said, tagr overyHuie aioond, I must admit that I knew per 

fsctly it was the Duke Of Qerwick. But, sire, whoever 

Vot.II.- K 



it WM, he had saTed my life : ha had nmd nat <ma woad 
disrespecifal to your majesty^ fieiaoii : he had rspi^ 
bated, in the most seTere and cutting terma, tboae co«# 
i^iratore, some of whem have ahraady bowed the head 
to the sword of jostice ; and he had atigoMitiaed the actti 
they proposed to eomniit with aeon, eontempty and 
horror. All this he had done, in my preaaoee, to teri 
or twehre armed men, whose eondnct to myself, and 
schemes against yon, showed them caaable of any da* 
ring viUany. These, sire, may be called my excnaes fot 
aiding a person, known to be an enemy of your crown, 
to escape firom ;^our dominions ; bat, if I may eo te 
presume to say it, there was a reason as wen as an 
excuse which suggested itself to my mind at the tiase^ 
and in which your majesty's interests were ooneefned." 

The king had hstened attentively : the frown had 
gone from his brow, and he had ao far given a aign-of 
approbation, as, when Wilton mentioned the eondiwt of 
the Duke of Berwick, to make a riight inclination of tha 
head. When the young gentleman cottolnded, howevei^ 
he paused in order to let him go <hi, always more wilU 
ing that others should proceed than say a single word 
to bid them do so. 

** What is your reason t" he said at last, finding thai 
nothing was added. 

^ It was this, sire,** replied Wilton : "^that I knew 
the Duke of Berwick was eonneeted with your majea- 
ty*s own family ; that he was one person of hiah chaa- 
acter and reputation among a vast nnmber of low and 
infomous conspirators; that he was perfectly iaaoeeni 
of the dark and horrible Crimea of whieh they were 
guilty ; and yet, that he most be considefed by the law 
of the knd as a traitor even for setUng his foot open 
these shores ; and must be considered by the law and 
its ministers under the same punishment and oonden- 
nation es all those assassins and trcitora who are noar 
expiating their evil purposes on the icaffuld. In these 
circun^stances, sire, I Judged tiiat it woiddbe nnicii 
more agreeable to your majesty that he shoald escape 
than that he should be taken ; that yon woukl be very 
much embarrassed, indeed, what to do with him if any 
indiscreet person were to stop him in his flight ; and 
that you would not dtsapprove of that coadnet, tha fiipt 
motive ol which, I openly oonfosa, was 
wards the man who had saved my we.** 
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** Sir, you did very righC Mid WUliam, wkli wuiMljr 
% change of oouatenanoe. ^ Yott did very ngbt, and I 
am much obliged to you.** 

At the same time he held out his hand. Willon beni 
lus knee and kissed it; and, as he lose, WiUian added, 
*' I don^t know what I can do for you ; but if, at any 
time, you want an3^faing, let me know, for I think you 
have done well and judged well. My Lotd of Port- 
land, here, on application to him, will procure yon an* 
dience of me." 

With those few woids, which, however, ftom William 
IIL, conveyed a very great deal of neaniog, the king 
bowed his head to signify that Wilton's audience was 
•ver; and the voun|^ gentleman withdrew from his pres- 
ence, veiy weu satisfied with the termination of an af» 
hit which certainly, in some hands, might have ended 
in evil instead of good. 



CHAPTER XII. 

WiLTOH BaowN, on quitting the king, did not find Lord 
•Sherbrooke where he expected ; but, little doubting that 
lie shoidd have to encounter a full torrent of wrath from 
the Earl of Byerdale, on account of his having conceal- 
ed the (act of the Duke of Berwick's visit to England, 
lie set spurs to his horse to meet the storm at once, 
and proceeded as rapidly as possible to the earPs office 
at Whitehall. His expectations were destined to be 
disappointed, however. Lord Byerdale was all smiles, 
although, as yet, he knew nothing more than the simple 
Uct that Captain Churchill had acknowledged his pres- 
ence at a scene in which he had certainly played no 
part. His whole wrath seemed to turn upon Arden 
the messen|;er, against whom he vowed, and afterward 
executed, signid vengeance ; prosecuting him for van* 
ous acts of neglect in points of duty, and tot some 
small peculations which the man had committed, till he 
reduced him to beggary and a miserable death. 

He received Wilton, however, without a word of cen- 
sure; listened to ell that passed between him and the 
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king, appeared deiigbled with the reevlt; aud abhough, 
to tell the truth, WiJton had no excuse to offer for ool 
having communicated the facts to him beforo, which he 
lad mtained from doing simply from utter want of 
confidence in the earl, yet his lordship found an excuse 

. himself, saying, 

* '^ I*m sure, Wilton, I am more obliged to you even 
than the king must be, for not implicating me in your 
secret at all. I should not have known how to act in 
the least. It would have placed me in the most embar- 
nssing situation that it is possible to conceive ; and, by 
taking the responsibility on yourself, you have spared 
me, and, as you see, done yourself no harm." 

Wilton was puzzled ; and, though he certainly waa 
not a suspicious man, he could not help doubting the 
perfect sincerity of the noble lord. All his civility, all 
nis kindness, which was so unlike his character in gen* 
eral, but made his secretary doubt the more, and the 
more firmly resolve to watch his conduct accurately. 

A few days after the events which we have just rela- 
jbd, the Duke of Gaveston and Lady Laura left Beau- 
fort House for the earFs seat in Hampshire, which Lord 
Aylesbury had pointed out as the best suited to the oc- 
casion. It was painful for Wilton to part from Laura ; 
but yet he could not divest his mind of the idea that 
Lord Byerdale did not mean altogether so kindly by the 
duke as he professed to do, and he was not sorr]^ the . 
latter nobleman, now that he could do so without giving 
the slightest handle to suspicion, should follow the ad- 
vice of Lord Aylesbury. 

By this time Wilton had become really attached to 
the duke ; the kindness that nobleman had shown to 
him, the confidence he had placed iu him, the leaning 
to his opinions which he had always displayed, would 
naturally have excited kindly and affectionate feelings 
in such a heart as Wilton's, even had the duke not been 
the father of her he loved best on earth. But, in the 
relative situation in which they now stood, he had grad- 
ually grown more and more attached to the old no- 

4 bleman, and perhaps even the very weakness of his 
character made Wilton feel more like a son towards 
him. 

To ensure, therefore, his absence from scenes of po- 
litical strife, to guard against his meddling with. trans- 
actions which he was unfitted to guide, was a great 
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ifttisfaotioii to Wi!ton« uid « eonpeiinti<m for Ike Iom 
of Lftura^ daily society. Anodier compeoBattoii, also^ 
was found ia a fjeneial mTiutioa to come down, when* 
etor it was possiUe* to Somenboir Court, and a press* 
ing request that, at all events, he would spend tli0 
Sundajr of eveiy week at that place. In regard to id 
bis affairs in London, and more especially to eyerjrthing 
tiiat coneemed Sir John Fen wick and the conspiracy* 
the duke tnisted implicitly to Wilton; and the constant 
correspondence which waa thus likely to take place af« 
forded him, also, the means of heanng ccmtiiuiaUy of 
Launu 

He was not long without seeing her again, however s 
for it was evident that Lord fiyerdale had determine 
to give his secretary every sort of opportunity of pur* 
suing his suit with the daughter of the duke. 

<« Did you not tell me, Wilton,*' he said, one day« 
** that your good friend the Duke of Gaveston had in- 
vited you to come down and stay with him at Somers- 
buryt'^ 

**He has invited mo repeatedly, my lord," replied 
Wilton, ^ and, in a letter I received yesterday, pressed 
his request again ; but, seeing you so overwhelmed with 
business, I did not like to be absent for any length of 
time. I should have gone down, indeed, as I had prom* 
ised, on Saturday last, to have come up on Monday 
morning again ; but, if you remember, on Saturday you 
were occupied till nearly twelve at night with aU this 
business of Cook." 

'* Who, by-the- way, you see, Wilton, has said nothing 
against your friend," said the earl. 

<' So I see, indeed, my lord," replied Wilton. " What 
will be done with the man?" 

«' Oh, we shall keep the matter over his head," said 
the earl, ^ and make use of him as an evidence. But 
to return to your visit to the duke : I can very well 
apare you for the next week, if you like to go down on 
Monday; and,. now that I know your arranirements, 
will contrive that you shall always have your Saturday 
evenings and Monday mornings, so as to be able to go 
down and return on those days, till you become his 
grace's son-in-law, thouah I am afraid fair Lady Laura 
will think you but a cold lover." 

Wilton smiled, well knowing that there was nonsuch 
4anger. The eail's offer, howeveri was too tempting 
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to be resistad, and acooidingly he lost no time in beam 
inf down, in person, to Somenbory Court, the happjr 
intellr|ence that Cook, who was to be the conspirator 
most feared, it seemed, had said nothing at his trial to 
inculpate the duke. 

His jonmey, as was not uncommon in those days, 
was perfonned on horseback, with a servant charged 
with his valise behind him, and it was late in the day 
before he reached Somersbury; but it was a bright 
evening in May ; the world was all clad in young green ; 
the calm rich pmrple of the sunset spread over the whole 
scene ; and, as Wilton rode down a windinc^ yellow roadt 
amid rich woods and gentle slopes of land, mto the fine 
old park that surrounded the mansion, he could see 
enough to show him that all the pictuiesque beauty, 
which was far more congenial to his heart wad his feel- 
ings than even the finest works of art, was there in 
store for him on the morrow. 

On his arrival, he foimd thednke delighted to receive, 
bim, though somewhat suffering from a slight attack of 
gout. He was more delighted stUl, however, wten he 
heard the news his young friend brought; and when, 
after a few moments, Laura joined him and the duke, 
her eyes sparkled with double brightness, both from the 
feelings of her own heart at meeting again the man she 
loved best on earth, and from the pleasure that she saw 
en her father's countenance, which told her in a moment 
that all the news Wilton had brought was favourable. 

The result to the duke, however, was not so satisfac* 
tory as it might have been. In the joy of his heart he 
gave way somewhat more to his appetite at supper than 
was prudent, ate all those things that Sir George Mil- 
lington, his good physician, forbade him to eat, and 
drank two or three glasses of wine more than his usual 
portion. At the time all this seemed to do him no harm, 
and he spoke somewhat crossly to his own servant who 
reminded him of the physician's regulations. He even 
ehook his Hager playfullv at Laura for her grave looks 
upon the occasion, and, during the rest of the evening, 
was as gay as could be. The consequence, however, 
was, that about a quarter of an hour after Wilton had 
descended to the breakfast room on the following mon^ 
ijag, Laura came down alone. 

*^ I am sorry to say, Wilton,** she said, with a slight 
smile, - that my dear father has greatly ittcreafle4 his 
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pftin by exceedtDg a little last night. He has scarcely 
slept at all, I find, and begs you will excuse him tiu 
dinner-time. He leaves me to entertain you, Wilton. 
Do you think I can do it?" 

Wilton's answer was easily found ; and Laura passed 
the whole morning with him alone. 

Certainly neither of the two would have purchased 
the pleasure at the expense of the duke's suffering ; but 
yet that pleasure of being alone together was, indeed* 
intense and bright. They were both very young, both 
fitted for high enjoyment, both loving as ardently and 
deeply as it is possible for human beings to love. 
Through the rich and beautiful woods of the park, over 
the sunny lawns and grassy savannas, where the wild 
deer nested in the tall fern, raising its dark eyes and 
antlered head to gaze above the feathery green at the 
passers by, Wilton and Laura wandered on, pouring 
forth the tale of affection into each other's hearts, ga« 
mg in each other's eyes, and seeming, through that 
clear window hghted up with life, to see into the deep- 
est chambers of each other's bosom, and there behold 
a treasury of joy and mutual tenderness for years to 
come. 

In the midst of that beautiful scene their love seemed 
in its proper place ; everything appeared to harmonize 
with it ; whereas, in the crowded city, all had jarred. 
Here the voices of the birds poured forth the sweetest 
harmony upon their ear as they went by ; everything 
that the eye rested upon spoke softness, and peace, and 
beauty, and happy days ; everything refreshed the sight 
and made the bosom expand ; everything breathed of 
joy or imaged tranquillity. 

The words, too, the words of affection, seemed more 
easily to find utterance ; all the objects around suggest- 
ed that imagery which passion, and tenderness, and 
imagination can revel in at ease ; the fanciful clouds, 
BS they flitted over the sky, the waving branches of the 
woods, the gay sparkling of the bright stream, the wide* 
extending prospect here and there, with the hills only 
appearing warmer and more glowing still as the eye 
traced them into the distance, all furnished to fancy 
some new means of shadowing forth bright hopes, and 
wishes, and purposes. Each was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of nature ; each had often and often stood, and 
yood^)red9 9Dd ga^ed, and admired 9cea08 of similar 
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loT^meis ; each* too, had Mt deep and ardent aiTectioii 
Ibr the other in other places ; and each had beliered 
that nothing could exceed the Joy that they experienced 
in their occasional solitary intenriews ; but neither had 
ever before known the same seiMations of delight in 
the beautiful aspect of unriYalled nature, neither had 
tasted the joy which two hearts that love each other 
can feel in pouring forth their thoughts together in 
scenes that both are worthy to admire. 

Nature had acquired tenfold charms to their ejres; 
and the secret of it was, that the spirit of love within 
their hearts pervaded and brightened it all. Love itself 
seemed to have gained an intensity and brightness in 
those scenes that it had never known before, because 
the great spirit of nature, the inspiring, the expanding 
genius of the scene, answered the spirit within their 
hearts, and seemed to witness and applaud their alfec* 
tion. 

Oh how happily the hours went by in those sweet 
words and caresses, innocent bnt dear! oh how glad, 
how unlike the worid*s joys in general, were the feel« 
ings in each of those young hearts, while they wander^ 
ed on alone, with none but love and nature for their com^ 
panions on the way ! On that first day, at least to Lau- 
ra, the feelin(^ was altogether overpowering ; ^he might 
have had a faint and misty dream that such things couM 
exist, but nothing more ; but, now that she felt them» 
they seemed to absorb every other sensation for the 
time, to make her heart beat as it had never beat be- 
fore, to cast her thoughts into strange but bright confu- 
sion, so that when she returned with Wilton, and found 
that her father had come down, she ran to her own 
room, to pause for a few moments, and to collect her 
ideas into some sort of order once more. 

Day after day, during Wilton's stay, the same bright 
round of happy hours succeeded. During the whole of 
the first part of his sojourn the duke was unable to go 
out, and Wilton and Lady Laura were left very much 
alone. Wilton felt no hesitation in regard to his con- 
duct. He could not believe, he scarcely even feared, 
that the duke was blind to the mutual love which exist- 
ed between Laura and himself; and he only waited till 
bis own fate was cleared up, to speak to her father 
upon the subject openly*. 

Thus passed his Tisit ; and we could pause upon it 
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kmg, could paiDt many s( seetie of sonsfatay happiness; 
varm, and soft, and beautiful, like th^pictures of Claude 
de Lorraine ; but we have other things to do, and scenes 
far less joyous to dwell upon. The time of his stay al 
length expired, and, of course, seemed all the more 
brief for being happy. 

If the sojourn of Wilton at Somersbury Court had 
given pleasure to Laura, it gave scarcely less to the 
dtdce himself, though in a different way ; and, when his 
young visiter was gone, he felt a want and a vacancy 
which made the days seem tedious. Thus, shortly af- 
ter Wilton's arrival in town, he received a letter from 
the duke, begging him not to forget his promise of an- 
other speedy visit of longer duration, nor neglect the 
opportunity of each week's close to spend at least one 
day with him and Laura. The origin of these feelings 
towards his young friend was certainly to be traced to 
the somewhat forced confidence which he had been 
obliged to place in him in regard to Sir John Fenwick ; 
but the feelings survived the cause; and during six 
weeks which" followed, although Sir John Fenwick was 
universally supposed to have made his escape from 
England, and the duke felt himself quite safe, Wilton 
experienced no change of manner, but was greeted 
with gladness and smiles whenever he presented him- 
self. 

On every occasion, too, the Earl of Byerdale showed 
himself as kind as it was possible for him to be ; and 
in ohe instance, in the middle of the year, spoke to him 
more seriously than usual in regard to his marriage 
with Lady Laura. The tone he took was considerate 
and thoughtful, and Wilton found that he could no lon- 
ger give a vague reply upon the subject. 

'* I need not say to your lordship," he said, " how 
grateful I feel to you in this business ; but I really can 
tell you no more than you see. I am received by the 
duke and Lady Laura, upon all occasions, with the 
greatest kindness and every testimou]^ of regard. I 
am received, indeed, when no one else is received^ and 
I have every reason to believe that th$ duke regards me 
almost as a son ; but, of course, I cannot presume, so 
long as I can give no information of who I am, what is 
ray family, what are the circumstances and history of 
my birth, to seek tlie duke's approbation to my mar- 
hage with his daughter. Fortuneless and portionless as 
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I Hiwt be, ibe proposal may seem prasumptiioiis eaooilli 
at any time ; and though the legend told us, my lonli 
*to be bold, and bold, and everywhere be bojd,' it tokl 
as also to *be not too bold."' 

** You are right, you are right, Wilton," replied the 
earl. " But leave it to me : I myself will write to the 
duke upon the subject, and, doubt not, shall find means 
to saCiBfy him, though I cannot flatter you, Wilton — and 
1 tell you so at once-*l cannot flatter you with the idea 
of any unexpected wealth. Your blood is your only 
possession ; but that is enough. 1 will write myself in 
a few days." 

** I tnist, my lord, you wfll not do so immediately," 
replied Wilton. '^You were kind enough to promise 
ne explanations regarding my birth. Others have done 
so too." (The earl started.) '* Lord Sunbury," contin- 
ued Wilton, " promised me the same explanation, vad 
to give me the papers which he possesses regarding me, 
even before the present period ; but he returns in Sep> 
tember or October, and then they will of course be 
mine." 

'' Ha !" said the earl, musing. << Ha ! does he % But 
why does he not send you over the papers 1 he is no 
farther off than Paris now ; for I know he obtained a* 
passport the other day, and promised to look into the 
negotiations which are going on for peace." 

" I fancy, my lord," replied Wilton, " that, in the dis- 
tracted stato of both countries, he fears to send over the 
papers by any ordinary messenger." 

^ Oh, but from time to time there are council messen- 
gers," replied the earl. " There is not a petit nuAtre in 
the whole land who does not contrive, notwithstanding 
the war, to get over his embroidery from France, nor 
any old lady to furnish herself with hon-hms^^ 

'* I suppose he thinks, too," replied Wilton, '* that, as 
he is coming so soon, it is scarcely worth while, and 
perhaps the papers may need explanations from his 
own mouth." 

"' Ah ! but the papers, the papers are the most impor- 
tant," replied the eari, thoughtfully. '* In September or 
October does he come ! Well, I will toll you all before 
that myself, Wilton. I thought I should have been able 
to do it ^re now ; but there is one link in the chain incom- 
pleto, and, before I say anything, it must be rendered 
•perfect. However, Uungs are happening every diqr 
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vliiGh BO one tntictpates; mnd, though I do aot 03^>eet 
te paper that I mentioned for a fortnight, it may come 
to-morrow, perhaps." * 

About ten days after this period, Wilton, as he went 
to the honse of the £arl of Byerdale» remarked ail those 
external signs and symptoms of agitation among the 
people, which may always be seen more or less by an 
observing eye when any event of importance takes 
place in a great city. They were, perhaps, more appa* 
vent than usual on the present occasion ; for, in the 
short distance he had to go, he saw two hawkers of 
halfpenny sheets bawling down unintelligible tidings to 
maids in the areas, and two or three groups gathered to* 
gether in the sunshiny morning at the corners o( the 
streets. 

When he reached the earrs house, he found him more 
excited than he usually suffered himself to be, and, hold- 
ing up a letter, he exclaimed, 

'« Here's an account of this great event of the day, 
which, of course, you heard as you came here. This is 
a proof how things ace brought about imexi^ctedlv. 
Not a man in England, statesman or mechanic, conl^ 
have imagined, for the last six weeks, that this dark, 
eold-blooded plotter. Sir John Fenwick, had failed to 
effect his escape.*' 

^ And has he not f " excUutaed Wilton, eagerly. "^ le 
he in England ! Has he been (bund !'* 

^ He has not escaped," replied the earl, dryly. " He 
is in England ; and he is at the present moment safe in 
Newgate. Some spies or other officers of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury discovered him lingering about in Kent and 
Sussex, and he has since been apprehended in attempt* 
ktf to escape into France." 

** This is indeed great intelligence," rej^ed Wilton. 
i^l auppose there is no chance whatever of his being 
acquitted." 

** None," answered the eati ; *' none whatever, W they 
manage the matter rightly, though he is more subtle than 
all the rest of the men put together. It seems likely 
that the whole business witt fall upon me, and I shall 
see him in a few days ; for he already taHcs of giving 
information against great persons on condition that his 
life be spared.'* 

Wilton concealed any curiosity he might feel as well 
in he eoald» and went on with the usual occupattons of 
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the day, not remarkiiig as anything particalar that the 
earl wrote a long and eeemingly tediooe letter, and gave 
it to one of the porters, with orders to send it off by <^ 
special messenger* 

On going out afterward, he fotrad that the tidings of 
Sir John Fenwick's arrest had spread over the whole 
town ; and the rumour, agitation, and anxiety which had 
been caused by the plot, and had since subsided, was, 
for the time, revived with more activity than ever. Ae 
no one, however, was mentioned in any of the rumonrs 
but Sir John Fenwick himself, Wilton did not think it 
worth while to make the mind of the duke anxious upon 
the subject till he could obtain farther information ; and 
he therefore refrained from writing, as it was now the 
middle of the week, and his visit was to be renewed on 
the Saturday following. A day passed by without the 
matter being any farther clear^ up; but on the Friday, 
when Wilton visited the earl at his own house, he found 
him reading his letters with a very cloudy brow, which, 
however, grew brighter soon after he appeared. 

Wilton found that some painful conversation must 
have taken place between the earl and his son; for 
Lord Sherbrooke was seated in the opposite chair with 
one of those listless and indifferent looks upon his coun- 
tenance which he often assumed during grave discus* 
sions, to cover, perhaps, deeper matter within hn own 
breast. The earl,* though a little irritable, seemed not 
angry ; and, after he had concluded the reading of his 
letters, he said, " I must answer all these tiresome epis- 
tles myself, Wilton : for the good people who wrote 
them have so contrived it, in order, I suppose, to spare 
you, and make me work mvself. I shall not need your 
aid to-day, then; and, indeed, I do not see why yon 
should not go down to Somersbury at once, if you like 
it; only be up at an earlv hour on Monday morning.— 
Sherbrooke, I wish you would take yourself away : it 
Biakes me angry to see you twisting that paper np into 
a thousand forms, like a mountebank at a fair.** 

** Dear papa," replied Lord Sherbrooke, in a childicih 
tone, ^ you ought to give me something better to do, 
then. If vou had taught me an honest trade, I should 
not have been so given to making penny whistles and 
cutting cockades out of foolscap paper. Nay, don't look 
so black, and mutter, ' Fool's cap paper, indeed V between 
your teeth. I'll go, I'll go," and he accordingly quitted 
the room. 
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** Wilton,^ said tfae eari, as soon aa his son was gone, 
'* I hare one word more to say to you. When you are 
down at Somersbury, lose not your opportunity ; confer 
with the duke about your marriage at once. The po- 
litical sky is darkening. No one can tell what anotner 
hour may bring. Now leave me.** 

Wilton obeyed, and passed through the anteroom 
into the hall. The moment he appeared there, how- 
ever, Lord Sherbrooke darted out of the opposite room 
and caught him by the arm, almost oyertnrning the fat 
porter in the way. 

''Come hither,. Wilton," he said, "eome hither. 1 
want to speak to you a moment. I want to show you 
a present that Fve got for you." 

Wilton followed him, and, to his surprise, found lying 
upon the table a pair of handsome spurs, which Lord 
Sherbrooke instantly put in his hand, saying, ** There, 
Wilton, there. Use them to-night as you go to Somers- 
' bury ; and, among other pretty things that you may have 
to say to the duke, you may tell him that Sir John Fen- 
wick has accused him of high treason. My father is 
going to write to him this very night, to ask him civilly 
to come up to town to confer with him on business of 
importance. You yourself may be the bait to the trap, 
Wilton, for aught I know. So to your horse's baek and 
away, and have all you plana settled with the duke be- 
fore the post arrives to-morrow morning." 

The earnestness of Sherbrooke's manner convinced 
his friend that what he said was serious and true, and, 
thanking him eageriy, he left him again and passed 
through the hall. Lord Byerdale was speaking at that 
moment to the porter ; but he did not appear to notice 
Wilton, who passed on without pausm^, sought his 
own lodgings with all speed, mounted his horse, and 
set out for Somersbury. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Thb world was in all its summer beauty, nature smi- 
ling with her brightest smiles, the glorious sunshine 
Just departina from the sky, and glowing with double 
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bvigbtiiMt in iu iyinz houtf the woodi still greea and 
fresh, the blackburd ttining his evenuig song, and eyeiy- 
thing speaking peace and promising joy, as Wilton rode 
Uurougli the gates of Somersbury Park. 

When he dismounted from his horse and rang the 
bell, his own servant took the tired beast and led it 
sound towards the stable with the air of one who felt 
himself quite at borne in the duke^s house. But the at- 
tendant who oi^ned the doors to him, and who was not 
the ordinary porter, bore a certain degree of sadness 
and gravity in his demeanour, which caused Wilton 
instantly to ask after the health of the duke and Lady 
Laura. 

*' My young lady is qiiite well, sir," replied the ser« 
▼ant ; '* but the duke has had another bad fit of the gout 
in the beginning of the week, which has made him 
wonderfully cross,*' he added, lowering his voice, and 
giving a marked look in Wilton'a face, which made the 
young gentleman feel that he intended his words as a 
sort of warning. 

'* I am afraid,*' thought Wilton, «<.what I have to tell 
him will not diminish his crossness." 

But he said nothing aloud, and followed the servant 
towards the duke's own particular sitting-room. He 
found that nobleman alone, with his foot upon a stooL 
He had calculated, as he went thither, how he might 
beet soften, the tidings he had to bring ; but thd duke 
began the conversation himself, and in a manner which 
instantly put all other thoughts to flight, and, to say the 
truth, banished Sir John Fenwick amd his whole con- 
cerns from his young companion's mind in a moment. 

" Sq, sir, so," he began, using none of the friendly 
and familiar terms that he generally applied to Wilton, 
" so you have really had the goodness to come down 
here again." 

" My lord duke," replied Wilton, « your invitation to 
me was not only so general, but so pressing, that, al- 
ways having found you a nutn of sincerity and truth, I 
took it for granted that you wished to see me, or you 
would not have asked me." 

" So I am, sir, so I am," replied the duke ; *' I am a 
man of sincerity and truth, and you shall find I am one, 
toe. But, from your manner, I suppose my Lord of 
Byerdale has not told yon the contenu of my letter to 
hun this morning." 
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^^He never told me,^ repHed WiliOD, ^ihat yoor 
mce had written to him at all; bat, so far from eren 
hinting that my visit could be disagreeable to you, he 
told me that, as he did not require my assistaaee, I had 
better come down here/' 

'' He did t he did V' said the duke. '' He is manreUous 
kind to send guests to my house whom he knows that 
I do not wish to see.** 

Wilton now began to divine the cause of the duke's 
present behaviour. It was evident that Lord Byerdale, 
without letting him know anything about it, had inter- 
fered to demand for him the hand of Lady Laura. 
How or in what terms he had done sOy Wilton was 
somewhat anxious to ascertain ; but he was so com*- 
pletely thunderstruck and surprised by his present re- 
ception, that he could scarcely play the difficult game 
in which he was engaged with anything like calimiess 
or forethought. 

'* My lord," he replied, "^ it is probable that the Eail 
of Byerdale was more moved by kindness towards ne 
than consideration for your grace. As you do not teU 
me what was the nature of your correspondence, I can 
but guess at Lord Byerdale's motives — ^ 

** Which were, sir," interrupted the duke, " to give 
you a farther opportunity of engaging my daughter^ 
affections against her father's wishes and consent. I 
suppose this was his object, at least." 

"I should think not, my lord," replied Wilton, re- 
solved not to yield his point so easily. " I should rather 
imagine that Lord Byerdale^s view was to give me an 
opportunity, on the contrary, of pleading my own cause 
with the Duke of Gaveston ; to give me an opportunity 
of recalling all those feelings of kindness, friendships 
and generosity which the duke has constantly displayed 
towards me, and of urging him, by all those high feel* 
ings which I know he now possesses, not to crush an 
attachment which has grown up under his eyes, and 
been fostered by his kindness." 

The duke was a little moved by Wilton's words and 
manner; but he had taken his resolution to make the 
present discussion between himself and Wilton final, 
and he seized instantly upon the latter words of his 
reply. 

*^ Grown up under my eye, and fostered by my kind- 
ness!" he exclaimed. ** You do not mean to say, sir, 
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I trust, thst I nave you any encouraffement in this mad 
porsuit ? Yon do not mean to say that I saw and con- 
nived at yoor attachment to my daughter !" 

^Wilton might very well have said that he certainly did 
give such encouragement and opportunity that the re- 
sult could scarcely have been, bv any possibility, other- 
wise than that which it actually was. But he knew 
that to show him in fault would only irritate the duke 
more, and he was silent. 

*' Good God ! " continued the peer, ^' such a thing never 
entered into my head. It was so preposterous, so in- 
sane, so out of all reasonable calculation, that I might 
just as well have been afraid of building my house un- 
der a hill, for fear the hill should walk out of its place 
and crush it. I could never have dreamed of or fancied 
soch a thing, sir, as that you should forget the difference 
between my daughter, Lady Laura Gaveston, and your- 
self, and presume to seek the hand of one so much 
above you. It shows how kindness and condescension 
may be mistsdien. Lord Byerdale, indeed, talks some 
▼ague nonsense about your having good blood in your 
veins ; but what are your titles, sir t what is your rank t 
where are your estates ! Show me your rent-rolls. I 
nave never known anything of Mr. Wilton Brown but 
as the private secretary of the Earl of Byerdale — Jus 
elerk he called him to me one day — who has nothing but 
a good person, a good coat, and two or three hundred 
a year. Mr. Wilton Brown to be the suiter for the only 
child of one of the first peers in the land, the heiress 
of a hundred thousand per annum ! My dear sir, the 
tiling was too ridiculous to be thought of. If people had 
told me I should have mveyes picked out by a sparrow, 
1 should have believed them as much,'* and he laughed 
atoud at his own joke, not with the laugh of merriment, 
but of anger and scorn. 

Wilton felt cut to the heart, but still he recollected 
that it was Laura's father who spoke ; and he was re- 
solved that no provocation whatever should induce him 
to say one word which he himself might repent at an 
aiter period, or with which she might justly reproach 
him. He felt that from the duke he must bear what he 
would have borne from no other man on earth ; that to 
the duke he must use a tone different from that which 
he would have employed to any other man. He paused 
a moment, both to let the duke's laugh subside, and the 
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int angry feelings of his own heart wear off: bnl he 
then answered, 

** Perhaps, my lord^ you attribute to me other feelings 
and greater presumption than I have in reality been%c« 
tuated by. Will you allow me, before you utterly con- 
demn me — will you allow me, I say, not to point oat any 
cause why you should have seen, or known, or counter 
nanced my attachment to your daughter, but merely to 
recall to your remembrance the circumstances in which 
I have been placed, and in which it was scarcely possible 
for me to resist those feelings of love and attachment 
which I will not attempt to disown, whkh I never will 
cast off, and which I will retain and cherish to the last 
hour of my life, whatever may be your grace's ultimate 
decision, whatever may be my fate, fortune, happiness, 
or misery in other respects V 

The duke was better pleased with Wilton's tone, and, 
to say the truth, though his resolution was in no degree 
shaken, yet the anger which he had called up, in order 
to drown every word of opposition, had by this time 
nearly exhausted itself. 

'* My ultimate decision !" said the duke ; ** sir, there 
is no decision to be made : the matter is decided. Bui 
go on, sir, go on ; I am perfectly vrilling to hear. I am 
not so unreasonable as not to hear anything that you may 
wish to say, without giving you the slightest hope that 
I may be shaken by words : which cannot be. What is 
it you wish to say t" 

"Merely this, your grace," replied Wilton. "The 
iirst time I had the honour of meeting your grace, I ren- 
dered yourself, and more particularly the Lady Laura, e 
slight service ; a very slight one, it is true, but yet suffi- 
cient to make you think, yourself, that I was entitled to> 
claim your after- acquaintance, and to justify your re- 
proach for not coming to your box at the theatre. Yoa 
must admit, then, certainly, that I did not press myself 
into the society of the Lady Laura. '^ 

" Oh, certainly not, certainly not,** replied the duke: 
" I never accused you of that, sir. Your conduct, your 
external demeanour, has always been most correct. It 
is not of any presumption of manners that I accuse you.'* 

•* Wen, my lord,** continued Wilton, " it so happened 

that an accidental circumstance, not worth noticing 

now, induced your lordship to ptaee much confidence 

in me, and to render me a fomiliar visiter at year house* 

L2 
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YoOtOn one oecanoiit called me to your jmAter your 
best friend, and I was more than once left in Lady 
Lamra's society for a considerabie-period alone. Now, 
mf lord, none can know better than yourself the 
clumns ii that society, or how much it is calculated 
to win and engage the heart of any one whose bosoru 
w»B totally free, and had never beheld before a woman 
equal in the slightest degree to his ideas df perfection. 
I will confess, my lord, that I struggled very hard against 
the feelinps which I found growing in my own bosom. 
At that time I struggled the more and with the firmer 
determination, because I had always entertained an er- 
reneoos impression with regard to my own birth ; an 
impiesston which, had it continued, would have prevent- 
ed my dreaming it possible that Lady Laura could ever 
be mine — ^ 

^ It is a pity that it did not continue," said the duke, 
dryly ; but Wilton took no notice, and went on. 

^ At that time, however,*' he said, ** I learned through 
the Earl of Byerdale that I had been in error in regard 
to my own situation ; though the distance between your 
grace and myself might still be great, it was diminished ; 
and yon majr easily imagine that such joyful tidings 
naturally earned hope and expectation to a higher pitch 
than perhapB was reasonable.'* 

** To a very unreasonable {Htch, it would seem, indeed, 
nr,** answered the duke. 

" It may be so, my lord," replied Wilton ; " but the 
punishment up<m myself is very severe. However, not 
even then — ^although! had the fairest prospects from 
the interest and promises of the Earl of Byerdale, and 
from the whole interest of the Earl of Sunbury, who 
has ever treated me as a son — although 1 might believe 
that a bright political career was open before me, and 
tiiat I might perhaps raise myself to the highest stations 
in the state— ^ot even then did I presume to think of 
Lady Laura with anything like immediate hopes. Just 
at this same period, however, the daring attempts to 
mix your grace with the plans of the conspirators by 
carrying cif your daughter took place, and you were 
pleased to intiust to me the delicate and somewhat dan- 

erous task of discovering the place to which she had 
en carried, and setting her free from the hands of the 
bold and infamous men who had obtained possession of 
bw person. Now, my lord^ieeliog ev^ry incUnatiqa 
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to love her, I may indeed say loTing her before-^you 
can easily feel how much such an attachment must have 
been increased; how much every feeling of tenderness 
and affeeiion must hare been augmented by the interest, 
the powerful interest of that pursuit ; how everything 
must have combined to confirm my love for her for ever, 
while all my thoughu were bent upon saving her and 
restoring her to your arms; while the whole feelings 
of my heart and energies of my miiid were busy with 
her, and her fate alone. Then, my lord, when I came 
to defend her at the hazard of my life ; when I came to 
contend for her with those who withheld her from you ; 
when we had to pass together several hours of danger 
and apprehension, with her clinging to my arm, and with 
■ly arm ohh for her support and protection ; and when, 
at length, all my efforts proved successful, and she was 
set free, was it wonderful, was it at all extraoiQinary, 
that I loved her, or that she felt some slight interest and 
regard for me ! Sinee then, my lord, reflect on all that 
has taken place ; how constantly we have been togeth- 
er; how she has been accustomed to treat me as the 
most intimate and dearest of her friends ; how you your- 
self have said you looked upon roe as your son — " 

*^ But never in that sense, sir, never in that sense !" 
exclaimed the duke, glad to get at any word to cut short 
a detail which was teUing somewhat strongly against 
him. " A son, sir, I said a son, not a son-in-law. But^ 
however, to end the whole matter at once, Mr. Wilton 
Brown, I am very willing to acknowledge the various 
services you have rendered me, and which you have re<» 
capitulated somewhat at length, and to acknowledge 
that there might be a great many motives for falling m 
love with my daughter without my attributing to you 
any mercenary or ambitious motives. It is not that I 
Uame you at all for falling in love with her; that was 
but a folly for which you must suffer your own punish- 
ment : but I do blame you very much, sir, for trying 
to make her fall in love with you, when you must have 
known perfectly well that her doing so would meet 
with the most decided disapprobation from her father, 
and that your marriage was altogether out of the ques* 
tion. I think that this very grave error might well can- 
pel all obhgationa between us ; but, nevertheless, I am 
very willing to recompense those services'* — Wilton 
waved hi9 hand ipdign^pitly— >''to recompense those 
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sendees," continued the duke ; *' to testify my sens* of 
them, in short, in any way you will point out." 

"My lord, my lord,** replied Wilton, "yoa surely 
must wish to give me more pain than that which I feel 
already. The serrices which I have rendered were 
freely rendered. They hare been repaid already, not 
by your grace, but by my own heart and feelings. The 
only recompense I ever proposed to myself was to 
know that they were really serviceable and beneficial 
to those for whom the^r were done. I ask nothing of 
your grace but that which you will not grant. But thc^ 
time will come, my lord—" 

" Do not flatter yourself to your own disappoint* 
ment!" interrupted the duke: **the time will never 
come when I shall change in this respect. I grant my 
daughter a veto, as I promised her poor dear mother I 
would, and she shall never marry a man she does not 
love ; but I clum a veto too, Mr. Wilton Brown^ and 
will not see her cast herself awa^, even thoogh she 
should wish it. The matter, sir, is altogether at as 
end : it is out of the question, imposstUe, and it shallr ' 
never be.*' 

The duke rose f^om his chair as he spoke, and then 
went on in a cold tone : " I certainly expected that you 
might come to-morrow, sir, but not to-night, and I should 
have made in the morning such preparations as would 
have prevented any unpleasant meeting between my 
daughter and yourself in these circumstances. I InasI 
now give orders for her to keep her room, as I cannot 
consent to your meeting, and, of course, we must not 
treat you inhospitably ; but you win understand that the 
circumstances prevent me from requesting you to pro- 
tract your visit beyond an early hour to-morrow mom^ 
itig." 

•* Your grace, I believe, mistakes my character a good 
deal,*' replied Wilton : '' I remain not an hour in a house 
where I am not welcome, and I shall beg insiamly to 
take my leave, as Somersbury must not be my abode to^ 
night." 

His utterance was difficult, for his heart was too full 
to admit of his speaking freely, and it required a great 
effort to prevent his own feelings from bursting forth. 

^ But your horse must be tired," said the duke, feeling 
iomewhat ashamed of the part he was acting. 

""Not toa firedi my tord,'* loptied Wiiton, ''to bear 
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his master from a house where he is onwillingly receiv- 
ed. Were it necessary, my lord, I would walk rather 
than force your grace to make any change in your do- 
mestic arrangements. You will permit me to tell the 
porter to call round my groom ;'^ and, going out for a 
moment, he bade the porter, in a loud, clear voice, order 
his horses to be saddled again, and his ffroom to come 
round. He then returned to the chamber where the 
duke remained, and both continued silent and embar- 
rassed. It was some time, indeed, before Wilton^s or- 
ders could be obeyed, for his valise had been carried 
up to his usual apartments. At length, however, the 
horse was announced, and Wilton went towards the 
door. 

" I now take my leave of you, my lord,*' he said, 
" and, in doing so, shall endeavour to bear with me all 
the bright memories of much kindness experienced at 
your hands, and forgetfuUiess of one night's unkindness, 
which I trust and believe I have deserved even less 
than I did your former ^[oodness towards me. For 
yonrself I shall ever retain feelings of the deepest re- 
gard and esteem ; for your daughter, undying love and 
attachment." 

The duke was somewhat moved and very much em- 
barrassed ; ahd whether from habit, embarrassment, or 
real feelings of regard, he held out his hand to Wilton 
as he parted. Wilton took it and pressed it in his own. 
A single bright drop rose in his eye, and feeling that if 
heremained another moment his self-command would 
give way, he left the duke and sprang upon his horse's 

Two or three of the old servants were in the hall as 
he passed, witnessing, with evident marks of conster- 
nation and grief, his sudden departure from Somersbu- 
ry. The duke's head groom kept his stirrup, and, to his 
surprise, he saw the old butler himself holding the rein. 

As Wilton thanked him and took it, however, the 
man slipped a note into his hand, saying in a low voice, 
^From my young lady." Wilton clasped his fingers 
tight upon it, and, with one consolation at least, rode 
away from the house where he had known so much 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Th« liriit was failing away as Wilton took his path 
through the thick trees of the paik up towards the lodge 
at the gates ; hut, at the first opemng where the last rays 
of the evening streamed through, he opened Laura's 
note, and found \j^t enough to read it, though perhaps 
no other eyes than those of love could have acconiplisn* 
ed half so much ; and oh, what a joy and what a satis* 
faction it was to him when he did read it ! though he 
found afterward that note had been written while the 
eyes were dropping fast with tears. 

" Fear not, dear Wilton,'* it said : '* I have only time 
lo bid you not to fear. I am yours, ever yours ; and 
whatever you may be told, never believe that I give even 
ose thought to any other man. 

^Lausa Gavestoh.'* 

She signed her name at full, as if she felt that it was 
a solemn act ; not exactly a pledge that would bind her 
in the least more than her own resolution had already 
bound her, but a pledge to Wilton's heart; a pledge to 
which; in after years, she could always refer, if at any 
time the hand of another man should be proposed to 
her. 

She had wept while she had written it, but it had giv-^ 
en her deep satisfaction to do that act ; for she figured 
to herself the balm, the consolation, the support which 
it would be to him she loved best on earth-^yes, best 
on earth ; for, though she loved her father deeply, she 
loved Wilton more. 

When the high command went forth, " Thou shalt 
leave all on earth and cleave unto thy husband or thy 
wife,** the God that made the ordinance fashioned the hu-* 
man heart for its accomplishment. It would seem treat- 
ing a high subject somewhat lightlv, perhaps, to say that 
it may even be by the will of God that parents so very 
frequently behave ill or unkindly to their children in the 
matter of their marriage, in order to lessen the break- 
ing of that great tie — ^in order that the scion may be 
stripped from the stem more easily. But it were well 
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it parents thought of the effect that they prodoee in 
their cbildren^8 affection towards them bj such con* 
duct ; for youth is tenacious of the memories of unkind- 
ness, and often retains the unpleasant impression that it 
makes when the prejudices that produced it have pass* 
ed away. 

Howeyer that might be, Laura lored Wilton, as we 
have said, best on earth ; she had a duty to perform to 
him, and she had a duty to perform to her father, and 
she determined to perform them both ; for she believed 
--«nd she was right — that no two duties are ever in* 
compatible ; tbe greater must swallow up the less ; and 
to let it do so is a duty in itself; but in the present in* 
stance there were two* duties which were perfectly 
Qompatible. She would never marry Wilton while her 
father opposed, but she would never marry any one 
else ; for she felt that in her heart she was already wed* 
ded unto him. 

The words that she wrote gave Wilton that assu- 
rance, and it was a bright and happy assurance to him : 
for, so long as there is nothing irrevocable in the future, 
the space which it affords gives room for hope to spread 
her wings ; and though he might feel bitterly and deeply 
depressed by the conduct of tbe duke, and the stem de- 
terminai&on which he had displayed, yet with love, with 
mutual love and firmness of heart on both sides, he 
thought that happiness might be indeed delayed, but 
was not permanently lost. 

Meditating on these things, he rode on for about a 
couple of miles ; but then suddenly recollected that in 
all the agitation of the moment, and the painful discus- 
sion he had undergone, he had totally forgotten to 4ell 
the duke either the arrest of Sir John Fenwick, or the 
tidiags which he hadJieard more immediately affecting 
himself. He again checked his weary horse, and asked 
himself, '* Shall I ride back?" But then he thought, 
" No, I will not. I will stop at the first farmhouse or 
inn that I may find, where I can get shelter for myself 
and food for my horse during the night, and thence I 
will write him the intelligence, take it how he will. I 
will not ejqpose myself to fresh contumely by going 
back this night.'' 

He accordingly rode on upon his way, full of sad 
and melancholy thoughts, and with the bright but un- 
substantial hopes which Laura's letter had given him 
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ftdin; awsy again rapidly under causes of despondencjr 
that were but too real. It was an hour in which gloom 
was triumphant over all other feelings ; one of those 
hours when even the heart of youth seems to lose its 
elastic bound ; when hope itself, like some faint light 
upon a dark night, makes the sombre colours of our fate 
look even blacker than before, and when we feel like 
mariners who see the day close upon them in the midst 
of a storm, as if the sun of happiness had sunk from 
view for ever. Such feelings and such thoughts ab- 
sorbed him entirely as he rode along, and he maiked 
not at all how far he went, though, from the natural 
impulse of humanity, he spared the tired horse which 
carried him, and proceeded at i slow pace. 

About three miles fcom the duke's gates hfs servant 
rode up, saying, " i see a light there, sir. I should not 
wonder if that were the little inn of the village which 
one passes on the right." 

** We had better keep our straightforward way," re- 
f^ied Wilton. ** We caimot be very far from the Three 
Cups, which, though a poor place enough, may serve me 
for a night's lodging." 

The man fell back again, and Wilton was proceeding 
slowly, when he perceived three men riding towards 
him at an easy pace. The night was clear and fine, 
and the hour was so early that he anticipated no evil^ 
though he had come unarmed, expecting to reach Som- 
ersbury, as he did, before dark. 

He rode on quietly, then, till he met them, when he 
was forced suddenly to stop, ^ ne of the three present- 
ing a pistol at his breast, and exclaiming, ^ Stand ! Who 
are you 1" 

" Is it my money you want, gentlemen V demanded 
Wilton; *'for if it be, there is but little of it: but as 
much as I have is at your service." 

" I ask who you are ?" replied the other. ^" I did not 
ask you for money. Are you a king's officer? And 
which king's?" 

" I am no king's officer," replied Wilton, **but a true 
subject of King William." 

** Pass on," replied the other man, dropping his pis- 
tol : " you are not the person we want." 

Wilton rode forward very well contented to have es- 
caped so easily ; but he remarked that his servant was 
likewise stopped, and that the same questions were pot 
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lo him also. He, too, was allowed to pass, howerer^ 
without any molestation, and for the next half mile they 
went on without any farther interruption. Then, how- 
ever, they were met by a single horseman, riding at the 
same leisurely pace as the others ; but he suffered Wil- 
ton to pass without speaking, and merely stopped the 
senrant to ask, ** Who is that gentleman !" * 

No sooner had the man given his name than the 
horseman turned round and roKde alter him, exclaiming, 
** Mr. Brown ! Mr. Brown !" 

Wilton checked his horse, and in a moment after, to 
his surprise, he found no other but the worthy Captain 



Byerly by his side. 
« How d< 



' do you do, Mr. Brown 1'' said the captain, as 
he came up. " I have but a moment to speak to you, 
for I have business en before ; but I wanted to tell yoU| 
that, if you keep straight on for half a mile farther, aipid,.; 
taking the road to the right, where you will see a fiii* 
ger-post, go into a cottager-that cottage there where 
yon can just see a light twinkling in the window over 
the moor— you will find some old friends of yours 
whom you and I saw together the last time we met, and 
another one, too, who will be glad enough to see you.'* 

" Who do you mean V' demanded Wilton, somewhat 
anxiously. 

*' I mean the colonel,'^ reptied Captain Byerly. 
^ ** Indeed !" said Wilton. "I wish to see him very 
much." 

" You will find him there, then," replied the other. 
" But he is sadly changed, poor fallow, sadly changed, 
indeed !" 

** How so t" said Wilton. " Do you mean that he has 
been ill!" 

" No, not exactly ill," answered Byerly, " and I don't 
well know what it is makes him so. At all events, I 
can't stop to talk about it at present ; but if you go on 
you will see him, and hear more about it from himself. 
Good-irfght, Mr. Brown, good-night : those fellows will 
get too far ahead of me if I don't mind." And, thus say- 
ing, he rode on. 

Wilton, for his part, proceeded on his way, musing 
over what had occurred. It seemed to him, indeed, not 
a little strange that a party of men, whose general busi- 
ness was ha^y doubtful, should suffer him, without any 
knowledge of his person or any mrivate motives for so 

Vol. II.— M 
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Mny, to t>aB8 tfaeci qoietiy on hi» wvty, tnd he W8»M 
t9 imagine that they m«8t have in view eome very pei* 
oahar oisject to aoeoimt ior euch conduct. That ob» 
jeot, however, was evidently conaidered by Ihemaelvee 
of very great iiapoitanee, and to require extraordinary 
precautioita ; for» before Wilton veaehed the direction* 
post to which Byerly had referred, he pa^ed two more 
lior8emee,oiie of whom was ainging as he eame up, but 
stopped immediately on perceiving the wayfarer, and 
demanded, in a civil tone, 

** Pray, sir, did you meet some gentlemen on before V' 

*" Yes,'* replied Wilton, " I did : three, and then one.'* 

" Did they speak to you ?" demanded the other. 

** Yes," rephed Wilton, '^ they asked me some ques- 
tions." 

** Oh, was that all !" said the nan* " Good-night, 
sir;'^ and on the two rode. 

At the linger-post Wilton turned from the highway; 
bat for some time he was indined to fanc^, either that 
he had mistaken the direction, or that the bght had beea 
put out in the cottage window, for not the least glim* 
raering ray could he now see. At length, on suddenly 
turning a belt of young planting, he found himself in 
front of a low but extensive and very pretty cottage, or 
rather, perhaps it might be called, two cottages joined 
together by a centre somewhat lower than themselves. 
It was more like a bailding of the present day than one 
of that epoch ; and though the beautiful China rose, the 
sweetest ornament of our cottage doors at present, was 
not then known in this country, a rich spreading vine 
covered every part of the front with its luxuriant fo- 
liage. The light wae still in the window, having only 
been hidden by the trees ; and, throwing his rein to the 
groom, Wilton said, 

** Perhaps we may find shelter here for the night; hut 
I most first go in and see." 

Thus saying, he advanced and rang the bell, the han- 
dle of which he found hanging down by the doorpost, 
and, after having waited a minute or two, he heard the ' 
sound of steps coming along the passage. The door 
was opened bv a pretty, neat servant-girl, with a can- 
dle in ner hand ; but behind her stood a woman consid- 
erably advanced in life, bowed in the back, and with a 
stick in her hand^ presenting so mueh altogether the 
same appearance winch the Lady Helen Oswald had 
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ibought fit to assume ia h^ )b«t iatAnrtetr imlb him» 
that, for an instant, Wilton doubted whether it was or 
was not herself. A second glance, faowever, at the old 
'Woman^s face, showed the withering hand of time too 
strongly for him to doubt any farther* 

The momentary suspense had made him gaze at the 
bid woman intently, and she had certainly done the same 
with regard to him. There was an exiMression of won- 
der, of doubt, and yet of joy in her countenance, which 
he did not at all understand ; and his surprise was still 
more increased when, upon his asking whether he could 
there obtain shelter during the nigfac, the woman ez« 
claimed, with a strong Irish accent, ^^Oh, that you shalli 
and welcome a thousand times !*' 

** But I have two horses and my groom here,** replied 
Wilton. 

*^ Oh, for the horses and the gooom," replied the 
woman, '* I fear me, boy, we can't take them in for ye; 
but he can go away up to the high road, and in haif a 
mile he'll come to the Three Cups, where he wUl find 
good warm stabling enough." 

" That will be the best way, I believe," replied Wil« 
ton ; and, turning back to speak with the man for h 
moment, he gave him directions to go to the little public 
house, to put up the horses, to get some repose, and to 
be ready to return to London at four o'cIocjl on the ioU 
lowing morning. 

As soon as he had so done he turned back again, and 
found the old lady with her head thrust into Sie door- 
way of a room on the right-hand side, saying in a loud 
tone, "It's himself, sure enough, though !" 

The moment she had spoken he heard an exclama^ 
tion, apparently in the voice of Lord Sherbrooke ; and« 
following a sign from the girt who had opened the door* 
he went in, and found the room tenanted b^ four per- 
sons, who had been brought together in intimate asso- 
ciation by one of the strangest of those strange combi- 
nations in which fate sometimes indulges. 

Seated in a large armchair, with her cheek much 
paler than it had been before, but stiU extremely beaur 
tiful, was the lady whom we must now call Lady Sher- 
brooke. Her large dark eyes, full of light and lustre, 
though somewhat shaded bv a languid fall of the upper 
eyelid, were turned towards the &or as Wilton enter- 
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«d, and her fair, beantifol hand lay in that of her hus- 
band as he sat beside her. 

On the opposite side of the room, with her fine face 
bearing very few traces of time's withering power,.and 
her beautifal figure falling into a line of exquisitely easv 
mce, sat the Lady Helen, gazing on the other two, with 
her arm resting on a small woiktable, and her cheek 
supported by her hand. 

Cast with apparent listlessness into a chair, some- 
what behind the Lady Helen Oswald, and shaded by her 
figure from the light upon the table, was the powerful 
form of our old acquaintance Green. But there was, 
in the whole attitude which he had assuoaed, an apathy, 
a weary sort of thoughtfulness, which struck Wilton 
▼ery much the moment he beheld him. Green's eyes, 
indeed, were raised to mark the opening door, but still 
there was a gloomy want of interest in their glance, 
which was utterly unlike the quick and spaikling viva- 
city which had characterized them in former times. 

The first who spoke was Lord Sherbrooke, who, still 
holding Caroline's hand in his, held out the other to his 
friend, sajring, in a tone of some feeling, but, at the same 
time, of feeling decidedly melancholy, " This is a sight 
that will give you pleasure, Wilton." 

^* It is, indeed, my dear Sherbrpoke," replied Wilton ; 
''only I do wish that it had been rendered more pleas- 
ant still by seeing no remaining trace of illness in this 
lady's face." 

'* I am better, sir, much better," she said ; *' for mv 
recovery has been certain and uninterrupted, though 
somewhat long. If I could but teach your friend to 
bear a little idversity as unrepining as I have borne 
sickness, we might be very happy. I am very glad, in- 
deed, to see you, sir," she continued ; '* for you must 
know that this is my house that you are in ;'' and she 
smiled gayly as she spoke : '* but, though I should al- 
ways have been happy to welcome you as Sherbrooke's 
friend, yet I do so more gladly now, as it gives me the 
opportunity of thanking you for all the care and kind- 
ness that you showed me upon a late occasion." 

Though Wilton had his heart too full of painful 
memories to speak cheerfully upon any subject, yet he 
said all that was courteous and all that was kind; and, 
as if it were to force himself to show an interest which 
he would more really have experienced at another mo- 
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feBeot, he added, '* I often wished to know how ihe nd 
adveatores of that night ended.'' 

The hidy coloured ; but he instantly continued, '' I 
mean, what was the reaiilt when the constahles aod 
other people yieited the house. I knew that Sher- 
brooke's very name was sufficient to protect him and 
all in whom he had an interest, and therefore I took no 
steps in the matter ; but I much wished to hear what 
Mlowed after I had left the place, though, as Sher- 
brooke said nothing, I did not like to question him." . 

'* You have questioned me on deeper subjects than 
that, Wilton," replied Loid Sherbrooke. ''But the 
malter Uiat you speak of was easily settled. The con*- 
stables found no one in the house but Plessis, myself 
these two ladies, and some humbler women. It so hap- 
pened, however, that I was known to one of the meoi 
who had been a coachman in my father's service, and 
had thriven till he had grown — into a baker of a]l earths 
Iv things. As to Plessis^ no inquiries were made, as 
tiiere was not a constable among them who had not a«i 
occasional advantage by his 'little commerce,' as he 
calls it; and the ladies, of course, passed unscathe<]b 
though the searching of the house, which, at the time, 
we could not rightly account for till Plessis afterward 
eacplained the whole, alarmed my pooir Carohne, and, I 
think, did her no small harm. But look you, WiltoUt 
there is your good friend and mine, on the other side 
of the room, rousing himself from his revery to speak 
with you. Ay! and one who must have a share in 
your greetings also, though, with the unrivalled pa- 
tience which has marked her life, she waits ctill all have 
done." 

Wilton crossed over the room and spoke a few words 
to the Lady Helen Oswald ; and then turning to Green« 
he held out his hand to him ; but the greeting of the 
latter was still somewhat abstracted and gloomy. 

" Ha! Wilton," he said. " What brought you hither 
this night, my good boy? You are on your way to 
Somersbury, I suppose 1" 

** No," replied Wilton, " I have just come thence*" 

«* Indeed!" said Green. "Indeed! How happens 
tiiat, I wonder ? Did you meet any of my men? In« 
deed you must have met them if you came from Som* 
•fshury." 

'* I met several men on horseback," relied WiUon ; 
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** mie party of whom, three in number, stopped mi^ and 
asked me several questions.*' 

*' They oflered no violence % They offered no vio- 
lence !" repeated Green, eagerly. 

** None," answered Wilton, *' though I suppose, if I 
had not answered their questions satisfactorily, they 
would have done so, as they seemed very fit persons 
for such proceedings. But I was in hopes,'' he contin- 
ued, *' that all this had gofle by with you, and that such 
dangerous adventures were no more thought of." 

'* I wish I had never thought of any still more dan- 
gerous," replied Green, *' I should not have the faces 
fooking at me that now distuib my sleep. But this is 
not my adventure," he continued, ^' but his— his sitting 
opposite there. I have nothing to do with it, but assist* 
ing him." 

** Yes, indeed, my dear Wilton," replied Lord Sher- 
brooke, *' the adventure is mine. All other trades fiul- 
ing, and having exhausted every other mad {Hrank but 
that, I am taking a turn upon the king's highway, which 
has become far more fashionable nowada3r8 than the 
Park, the puppet-show, or even Constitution Hill." 

*' Nay, nay, Henry !" exclaimed his wife, interrupt- 
ing him, " I will not hear you malign 3rourself in that 
way. He is not taking a turn upon the king's highway, 
sir, for here he sits, *bodily, I trust, beside his wife; 
and if the spirit have an^^thing to do with the adventure 
that he talks of, the motive is a noble one, the object is 
not what he says." 

"Hush, hush, Caroline," replied Lord Sherbrooke^ 
** you will make Wilton believe, first, that I am sane; 
next, that I am virtuous ; and, lastly, that I love any 
woman sufficiently to submit to her contradicting me ; 
things which I have been labouring hard for months to 
make him think impossible." 

" He knows, sir," said Green, interrupting him, " that 
you are generous and that you are kind, though he does 
not yet know to what extent." 

" I believe he knows me better than any man now 
living," replied Lord Sherbrooke : *^but it happens 
somewhat inopportunely that he should be here to- 
night. Hark, colonel ! There is even now the gallop^ 
ing of a horse round to the back of the house. Let 
you and I go into the other room, and see what booty 
our comiade has brought back." 
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!!• spoke with one of hie gay bot ixncertaia smilee, 
while Green's eyes sparkled with some of the bright- 
ness of former times as he listened eagerly, to make 
sure that Lord Sherbrooke's ear had not deeeived him. 

^ You are right, yoa are right, sir,'' he said ; '* and then, 
I hear Byerly's voice speaking to the old woman." 
' But, before he coald proceed to put Lord Sherbrooke's 
suggestion in execution, Byeriy was in the room, hold- 
ing up a large leathern baig, and exclaiming, *' Here it 
is ! here it is !" 

** Alas !" said Caroline, ^ I fear, dangerously obtain- 
ed." 

* ** Not in the least, madam," replied Byeriy : ** if the 
man dies, let it be remarked, he dies of fright and no- 
thing else ; not a finger has been laid, in the way of 
violence, upon his person ; but he would have given up 
anything to any one who asked him. We made him 

Sromise and vow that he would ride back to the town 
e came from; and, tying his feet under his horse's 
belly, we sent him off as bard as he could go. I, in- 
deed, kept at a distance watching all, but the others gave 
me the bag as soon as it was obtained, and then scat- 
tered over the moor, every man his own way. I am 
back to London with all speed, and not a point Of this 
will ever be known." 

"Come hither, then, come hither, Byeriy," said 
Green, leading him away : '^ we must see the contents 
of the bag, take what we want, and dispose of the rest. 
You had better come with me too, sir," he added, ad- 
dressing Lord Sherbrooke ; " for, as good Don Quixote 
would have said, *■ The adventure is yours, and it is now 
happily achieved.' " 

Thus saying, the three left the room together, and 
were absent for neajrly half an hour. 



CHAPTER XV. 

It was evident to Wilton that, whatever was the ea» 
terprise in which Lord Sherbrooke and Green were 
engaged, it was one which, without absolutely wanting 
confidence in him, they were anxious to conceal* from 
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M$ knowledge; aid, to say tntth, he was bf no means 
eorry that such shouldbe the case. 

He knew Lord Sherbrooke too well to hope that any 
vemonstrance would afiect him, and he was therefore 
flad not to be made a partaker of any secret regarding 
transactions which he believed to be dangerous anA 
yet could not prevent. In regard to Green, too, there 
were particular feelings in his bosom which made hira 
anxious to avoid any farther knowledge of that most 
hazardous course of life in which he was evidently en* 
gaged ; for he could not shut his ^es to what that 
course of life really was. Although, as we have alrea^ 
dy said, at that period the resource of the king's high- 
way bad been adopted by very different people frooi 
those who even tea or twenty years afterward traffick* 
ad thereon : thouffh many a man of high education, gal> 
lant courage, and polished manners, ay, even of lugh 
hirth, cast from his station by the changes and misfor- 
tunes of the day — hke parts of a fine building thrown 
down by an earthquake, and turned to viler purposes*-^ 
•ought the midnight road as tbeir only means of sup* 
port : nay, though there were even some names after- 
ward restored to the peerage which are supposed to 
have been well known among the augi»t body of traf> 
fickers in powder and lead, yet Wilton could not but 
feel grieved that any one in whom he felt an interest 
should be tempted or driven to such an expedient, and» 
at all events, he thought that the less he knew upon the 
subject the better. 

That, however, which struck him as the most strange, 
was to find two beings such as those who were now left 
alone with him, graceful, beautiful, gentle, high-toned iq 
manners, distinguished in appearance, fitted to mingle 
with the highest society, and adorn the highest rank* 
cognizant of, if not taking part in, things so dangerous 
and reprehensible. 

A momentary silence ensued when he was left alone 
with the two ladies, and the first words that he spoke 
evidently showed to the Lady Helen what was passing 
in Wilton*s mind. She looked at him for a moment 
with a grave smUe, and, after she had herself alluded 
more dijpectly to the subject* he e^^ressed plainly the 
legret that he felt at what he witnessed. 

**I regret likewise, my dear boy," she said, <*much 
Ibat has gone before* nay, almost everything that has 
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% 
tilcen place in the conduct of him you sj^eak <if fbr many 
years past. I regret it all deeply, and regret it far more 
than 1 do the present transaction. You will think it 
•tranee, but I see not well how this was to be aroided. 
Not that I believe,'* she added, thoughtfully, '* that we 
ought to frustrate bad men by bad means ; but neverthe- 
less, Wilton, liere was a very great and high object to 
be attained: utter destruction to all our hopes would 
have been the consequence of missing that object ; and 
there was but one way of securing it. This is to be 
the last enterprise of the kind ever undertaken ; and it 
was that very fact which made me so fearful; for I 
know how treacherously fate deals with us in regard to 
wiy rash or «vil acts. How very often do we see that 
the last time — the very last time— men who have long 
gone on with impunity arc to commit anything that is 
wrong, punishment and discovery overtake them, and 
Tengeance steps in before reformation.'* 

Wilton did not, of course, press the subject, as it was 
one in regard to which he would have been forced to 
converse on abstract principles, while the others spoke 
from particular knowledge. Nor was his mind attuned 
at that moment to much conversation of any kind, nor 
io any thoughts but those of his own grief. 

The conversation, lingered then, till Green and Lord 
Sherbrooke returned. Captain Byerly was now no lon- 
ger with them, and not another word was said of the 
transactions of that night. Green relapsed into gloomy 
silence, and very shortly after the two ladies retired to 
rest. 

The moment they were gone,' Lord Sherbrooke grasp- 
ed Wilton's hand, saying," What is the matter, Wilton t 
You are evidently ill at ease." 

Wilton smiled. 

** You give me none of your confidence, Sherbrooke," 
he said, " and yet you demand mine. However, I will 
tell you in one word what I might well have expected 
has occurred. An explanation has taken place between 
the duke and myself, and that bright vision has faded 
away." 

" Indeed 1" said Sherbrooke, thoughtfully. "Have 
you, too, met with a reverse, Wilton ? I thought that 
you were one of the exempt ; that everything was to 
smile upon you ; that prosperity was to attend your foot^ 
steps even to the elose of life. But fear not, fear not, 
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WOton; i^m is asHy a momaiitary frown of the oapti^ 
CMMUi goddeu. 8he will sntile again, and all be bright* 
It it not in your fote to be unfortanate/' 

'* Nay» nay, Sherbrooke, this is cruel Jesting,*' said 
Wilton. ^ Sorely my lot is no very enyiable one." 

"It is one of those that mend, Wilton/' replied Sher<» 
Wooke, ssdly. ^^ I live but to lose." 

He spcAe with a tone of deep and bitter melancholy ; 
and Green, who had hitherto scarcely uttered a word* 
chimed in with feelings of as sad a kind ; adding, as an 
ebsenratioa upon what Lord Sherbrooke had said^ 
^ Who is there that lives past twenty that may not say 
the same t Who is there that does not live to lose I 
First goes by youth, down into that deep, deep sea» 
which gives us back none of all the treasures that it 
swallows up. Youth goes down, and inuocence goes 
with it, and peace is then drowned too. Some sweel 
and happy feelings that belonged to youth, like th^ 
strong swimmers from some shipwrecked bark, struggle 
a while upon the surface, but are ingulfed at last. 
Strength, vigour, powers of enjoyment, disappear one 
by one. Hope, buoyant hope, snatching at straws tq 
keep herself afloat, sinks also in the end. Then life 
itself goes down, and the broad sea of events, which haa 
jkist swallowed up another argosy, flows on, as if no 
such thing had been ; and myriads cross and recross on 
the same voyage the spot where others perished scarce 
a day before. It is all loss, nothing but loss ;" and he 
again fell into a fit of bitter musing. 

"ComOi Wilton," said Lord Sherbrooke, after a mo-* 
ment's thought, " I will show you a room where you 
can sleep. These are but melancholy subjects, and 
▼our fancies are grave enough already. They will be 
brighter soon; fear not, Wilton, they will be brighter 
soon." 

^*I know not what should brighten them," replied 
Wilton. " But I will willingly £o and seek sleep for an 
hour or two, as I must depart by dayhght to-morrow* 
In the mean while, Sherbrooke, 1 will ask you to let me 
write a brief note to the duke, and trust to you to send 
it as early as may be ; for, to say the truth, m the bitter 
disa|4)ointment 1 have met with, and the harsh language 
which he used towards me, I forgot altogether to men- 
tion what you told me this morning." 

The materials for writing were soon furnished* al* 
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UMiif h Lord Sherlbioake deeliured that, weve lie to WB* 
Ion's situation, he would let the proud peer t4k« bis pwa 
coorse, as he had shown himself so ungrateful for pre- 
vious senriees. 

Wilton, however, only replied, '* He is Liiurs^s father^ 
Sherbrooke,'* and the note was accordingly written, 

" It shall be delivered early,*^ said Lord Sherbrooke, 
as soon as it was ready. " Give it to me, Wiltoa ; and 
DOW let us go.'^ 

Ere he quitted the room, however, Wilton turned to 
Green, and held out his haqd, saying, " I am grieved 
to see you so sad. Can I by no m^ans aid yo« or give ' 
yott comfort T' 

Green grasped his hand eagerly and tightly in his 
own, and replied* **Not my boy, no; nothing can sivo 
n&e comfort. I have done that which calmly and deliber- 
ately I would do again to-morrow were I so called upon, 
and which yet, in doing it, has deprived my mind of 
peace. There may be yet one ray of comfort reach me, 
and it will reach me from you, Wilton; but it ma^ be 
that you may wish to speak with me from time to Umefi 
if so, yott will hear of me here, for I go no more to Lon- 
don. I have seen bloody heads and human (quarters 
enow. Seek me here ; and, if you want anything, ask 
me : for, though powerless to cure the bitterness of my 
4)wn bean, 1 have more t»^we^4(M«»£jQ^66B-ti6ur~^ 
ever I had." 

" I have tried more than once in vain to see you," re- 
plied Wilton f ^* not that I wanted anything, but that I 
was anxious to hear tidings of you, and to thank you 
for what you had already done. I will now, however, 
bid you good-ni^ht, and trust that time, at least, may 
prove an alleviation of your burdens as well as those of 
others." 

Green shook his bead with a looK of utter desponden- 
cy, and Wilton quitted him* seeing that farther words 
were vain. Loru Sherbrooke then conducted him to a 
small, neat room, sad left him to lie down to rest, say- 
iAg« 

f* I know not, Wilton, whether I can conquer my bad 
habits so much as to be up before you go. If not, I 
may not see you for many days, for I have leave of ab- 
sence," be saded, with one of his light laughs, *' from 
my most honoured a^ re^i^cted parent. Should you 
Msed ne, yen will find me here ; and I would fain have 
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Su ten ne if tii^Mng of import bthOn yon. I shall 
ar, howeyer, I shall hear/' 

Thus saying, he left him, and at an early hour on the 
following day Wilton was on his way homeward. He 
reached London before the time at which it was usaal 
for him to present himself at the hoase of Lord Byer- 
dale; but when, after pulling off his riding«dress, he 
went thither, he found that the earl had already gone 
to Whitehall, and, consequently, he followed him to that 
place. 

The statesman seemed not a little surprised to see 
him, and instantly questio&ed him in regard to his inter- 
view with the duke. That interview was soon told by . 
Wilton, who loved not to dwell upon the particulars, and 
consequently related the whole as briefly as possible. 

He told enough, however, to move the eiui a good 
deal, but in a different manner from whAt might have 
been expected. Once or twice he coloured and frown- 
ed heavily;, and then laughed loud and bitteriy. 

^ His pride is almost more absurd than I had fancied, 
Wilton,*^ he said at length ; " but, to teU you the truth, 
I have in some degree foreseen all this, though not 
quite to this ertent. If he had willingly consented to 
Vour marriage with his daughter, he might have saved 
bimself, perhaps, some pain, for he^must consent in the 
Sttdt*itSHt-W^M'fi6 l a w pf fe g me some'&^ltt-^cfi htm - 
suing you to the alliance that he now refuses you. His 
grace is certainly a very great and haughty peer, but> 
nevertheless, he may some day find you quite a fitting 
match for his daughter.^' 

" 1 trust it may be so, my lord," replied Wilton ; but 
yet I see not very well how it can be so.** 

"You will see, you will see, Wilton," replied Lord 
Byerdale : " it matters not at present to talk of it. But 
now sit down and write me a letter to the lord lieu- 
tenant of Hampshire, telling him that I must beg he and 
the sheriff would take prompt measures for restoring 
peace and security in the county. Let him know that 
one of the government couriers was stopped and plun- 
dered on the road last night. Luckily, the bag of do- 
spatches has been found upon the highway unopened, 
but still the act was a most daring one. The same sort 
of thing has been of frequent occurrence in that coun- 
ty : it is evident that a large troop of these gentnr of 
the road make that part of the world their Hew, and we 
must put a stop to it." 
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WiHon sal down and dM at be was bid, fealii^, it is 
tnie> that lie could give a good deal more information 
upon the soljject than the earl possessed if he thought 
fit to do so. This, of course, he did not choose lo do; 
and, alter the letter to the lord lieutenant was written, 
the earl allowed him to depart, saying, " Our business 
is somewhat light to-day, Wilton ; but do not be the 
least afraid on account of this fair lady. The duke's 
foolish pride will come down when he hears more.** 

Wilton departed in a meditative mood ; for, notwith- 
standing every assurance given him, he could not but 
feel apprehensive, sad, and despondent. He might ask 
himself, indeed, for the earl's words naturally led to such 
a mistaken question, ** Who, then, am I? Who is it 
they would have me believe mys^f, that so proud a man 
idiottld seek the alliance which he now scorns, as soon 
as he knows who I am ?" But there seemed to him a 
sort of mockery in the ver3r idea, which made him cast 
it from him as a vain delusion. 

Though freed from ordinary business,^ and at liberty 
lo go where he liked, with a thousand 'refined tastes, 
whioh he was accustomed to gratify in his own dwellr 
Hig9 yet Wilton felt not the slightest inclination to turn 
his steps homeward on the present occasion. Music 
he knew full well was by no means calculated to sooth 
his mind under the first effects oi biuer disappointment. 
Had it been but the disappointment of seeing Laura at 
the time he expected to do so ; had circumstances com- 
pelled him to be absent from her for a week or a month 
lott^r than he had expected ; had the bright dreams 
whtth he alwavs conjured up, of pleasant hours, and 
happy days, and warm smiles, and sweet words, whe* 
he proposed to go down to Somersbury, been left un- 
VMMzed by the interposition f>i some unexpeeted event, 
the disappointiaent would certainly have been great; 
M, neveiiheless, be mi|ffat have then found a jdeasure, 
a consolaticm in music, m singing the songs, in playing 
the airs of whioh Laura was fond; in calling up from 
Memory the joys that were denied to hope, which can 
iMver so well be done, so powerfully, as by the magic 
voice of song. 

But now Sik was uncertain : his heart was too full of 
d « a p»a d apqr and grief to find reliof by reawakening 
even the brightest memories of the past : he eould not 
gaxo opoathe days: gone by lihs the fiaioier or the poet 
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locAEiai upon iombMWltM hMukcvfm ; ibr Msiritrnftion 
he Ml to be thfti ntfier of fiome uahappjr «tile looioni^ 
Imck upon a bright ImoA th»t he loved, when qoiuitig it, 
perhaps, never to return. Neither could booln ajflfopd 
«htm r^ief ; for his own sorrowAil feelings were now toe 
actively present to suffer him to rove with the gay ima- 
gination of others, or to meditate on abstracted subjects 
^th the thoughtful snd the grave. 

To fly froM the crowds that at that time thronged the 
Utreets ; to seek solitary tbooght ; to wander on chan- 
iging his place continually; to 'smffer nmd give way to aM 
the many strange and confused ideas and feelings of 
frief, and disappointment, and bitterness of heart, and 
burning indignation, at ill-merited scorn, and w i rpr i s e, 
•Ad cilriosaty, iii regard to the hopes thar were held out 
to him, and despamng rejection of those hopes, even 
'While the vc^ee of the never-dying pronhetess of bles»> 
Ings was whispering in his heart that those very hopes 
might be true— was all that Wilton could do at that mo* 
ment. - 

The country, however, was sooner reached in those 
4ay« than it is at present ; and, after leaving WhitehaU; 
lie was in a few rotnotes in the sweet fi^ds^ with their 
ehady rows of tall elms, which lay to the westward of 
48t. .James's-street Here he wandered on, musing, as 
we have said, Ibr several hours, with his arms crossed 
4Q)on his ^hest, and his eyies scanning the gromid. At 
length he tuned his steps homewaid, tiriakiag that it 
was a weakness thus to give way : but still, as he went^ 
the ssime feetings and the same thoughts pursued hkm% 
md that bla<^ care which ia the days of the Latin poet 
4Htt behmd the horseman, was his oempanioii ako bf 
the way* ■ " 

On reatchmg his ledgings^ the doorwas opened by Hm 
servant of the houere, and he was passihg on, but 4M 
ghrl stopped him^ spying, " There is a lady, sir, up «tafa>% 
^ho has been waiciiig for you near an hear.'* «: 

** A lady !" exelainfted Wilton, with no alight surprise^ 
lor, Uiottgh such a visit in those days might have passed 
irithoot scandal, he knew no one who was likely to caM 
upon him, unless, indeed, it were the Lady Helen Oau 
wald, whbse interest in him seemed t^beof soeh & kind 
»s mijiht well, pradnoe a visU apoi| any oaBttaoiiiiuai^ 
oecasion. - • 

He jnouoted ths stairs with a ra^d atej^ howev^, fiir< 
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to kn^w timi ktmiit b« •omeckkig o«tof Uw tonurioii 
course of events which had bremglrt her, and, inning 
$he door qaickly, ottered hie small sitttiig-nionl. ; But 
what was his surprise to behold, seated on the opposite 
side of die room, and watching eagerly the door, nooe 
etiber but Lady Laoia Gaveston hefself. 

▲stonisbmeiil eeruinAy was the first sensation, b«t 
joy was the second; and, advammif quickly to her, he 
took her in his arms^ and held her to his heart, and kissed 
her cheek again and again. For sereral moments be 
asked no question* It was sufficient that she was there^ 
pressed to his bosom, rettiming his affection, and, what- 
ever mig^t be the ooasequenoes, for the time, at least, 
he was hiq^py. The joy that was in his countenance, 
the tenderness, the deep^ deyoted leve of his whole maoi 
iMr, gave aa much happiness to Laura herself as she 
was capable oi receiving from anything at that moment. 

Her tiioij^ts, also, tor a minute or twot, were aU- 
given up to love and happiness ; but it was evident from 
the tears on her cheeks that she had been weeping lRt4 
terly ever since she had been there; and the moment 
that he had recovered himself a Httie, Wilton ted her 
back to her seat, and, placing himself beside her, still 
holding her huid, he said, " Dear, dear Laura, I fear that 
something very ptfunful, I may say very terriUe, has 
driven you to this step ; b«t indeed, dear giii, you hav^ 
not placed 3rour confidence wrongly ; and i maU value 
this dear hand only the mors should yonr love for me 
have deprived yon of that wealth which you have been 
taught to expect. I will labour for you, dear Lauras 
with ledouUed energy, and I fear net to obtain such a 
eompetenee as may make you happy, though I can never 
give you that affluence which you have a righ^ to elaim^'* 

The tears had again run over Laura's cheek ; but, as 
she returned the pressure of his hand, she reblied, 

'* Thank yon, dear Wilton, thank yon ; I know yo« 
would willingly do all for me, but you mistake, m^, I 
think, cannot have heard what hae happened." 

Those words instantly guided Wilton's mind bade td 
the right point, though for a moment thought hovered 
HMMid it rmga^y; He recollected all that Lord fthe». 
hro<^e had said with regard to Sir John Fenwick and 
the charge against the duke, smd he replied; **I had mis^ 
taken, Laura, I had mistaken. But what has happened f 
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I hive beMi oatwindexlitf long in llieltold8,tliiBkiiigof 
twt one subject, and melancholy enough, dear girl." 

'' I know it, dear Wilton, oh, I know it," she replied, 
leaning her head upon his shoulder, *' and I, too, hare 
passed a wretched night thinking of yon. Not that I 
feared all would not in the end go right, hut I knew 
bow miserable what had occurred w(Hild make yon; 
and I knew how angrily my father sometioies speaksi 
Kow mnoh more he says than he really means, and what 
pain ho gives without intending it. The night was mis* 
arable enough, dear Wilton; but I knew not, indeed, 
how much more miserable the morning was to he. 
Hou have not heard, then, what has taken place t" 

" I have heard nothing, dearest Laura," replied Wil- 
ton; '^ I have h^ird nothing of any consequence since I 
came to town : hot I fear for your father, Laura; for I 
beard yesterday that some accusation had been brought 
against him by Sir John Fenwick ; and though laet ni^t, 
in the agitation and pain of the moment, 1 forgot to teU 
bim, I wrote a note and sent it early this morning." 

'' He got it before eight this morning," replied Laura, 
** and sent to call me down in haste. I found him parU 
ly angry, partly frightened, partly suspicious, and hesi-* 
tating what to do. I besought him, Wilton, to fly with 
mA speed. I pledged my word that Wilton, however ilU 
treated he might have been, and however he might feel 
that the services which he had rendered had been un- 
dervalued, would say nothing but that which was actu- 
ally true, and actually necessary for the safety of those 
be loved." 

^ Surely," said Wilton, '' he did not suspect me of 
falsifying the truth, to give myself greater importance 
in his eyes." 

** Whatever were his suspicions, dear Wilton," replied 
Lady Laura, ''thev were too soon painfully removed; 
for he had scarcely given orders to have breakfast im- 
mediately, and the carriage prepared without loss of 
time, when two messengers arrived with a wMrant far 
his committal to the Tower. They treated us with all 
kindness," contiaiwd Lady Laura, *' waited till our prep- 
arations were made, peniiitted me to accompany lam^ 
nnd have promised that to-morrow or the day alter— as 
•oon, in i^ort, as a proper order can be made for it— *I 
shall be permitted to be with him, and have a room near 
bis. But oh,- Wilton, you cannot imagine how my fa- 
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knew it before, that he has really had some dealincii 
with this Sir John Fenwack, and hit whoto foUaiice 09W 
^ypean to be «pon yout Wiltcun." 

'' <H), i tnnt, dearest Lama, that this charge will pro¥« 
nothing,'' replied Wilton. *' As far> as I iinow, though 
be acted isnprvdenti^, iheie was not anything in th» 
slightest degree ciiminal in his ooAduct. The days, I 
trust, are gone by when ictitious plots might be got up« 
and the blood of the innocent be sold for its weight of 
gold. It may haye been judged necessary to secure bis 
person, and ^et there may not be the slightest probabil- 
ity of his being oondMnned or even tried." 

** I do net know, Wilton," replied Lady Lours, sadly ; 
*' I do not kn»w. He seems m very great terror and. 
agitation. Are you sinre ho has told you all, Wilton V 

** On that subject, of course, I cannot be sure," replied 
Wihon.^ f' But 1 do. not leel at all sure, Laura» that:this 
ehaige and this iinprisonnient may not have its origin 
kk personal revenge. If so, perhaps we may frustrate 
the piotier, though we be weak end he is strong. Who 
was the warrant againat your father signed by % Waa 
it—'' ' 

^ Not by Lord Byerdale," replied Laura, layina hi^ 
hand upon his and gating into his face, and thus show* 
ing Wilton that she instantly divined his sasptcioii4» 
^ 1% was by th« Dnkii of ^rowsbury." 

''That locks ill, dearest Laons,'' ni^ed Wiltiw* 
DkonghifnUy . '' The Duke of Shrewsbury is one above 
all suspicion ; high, noble, independent, serving the statf 
ooly fiir the love of his country, abhorring offise and the 
teak ef govemingt but wise and prudent, neither to be 
lad by any art or trickery to do what is not just, nor 
-oven to entertain base suspicions of another vrithout 
some very specious cause to give them credibility. 
T^is: iv etraage, Laura, and I do not understand it. ^id 
.^rour father express a wish thaX you should see m^ so 
that i may act openly in the business without offending 
Tiimi" 

^.Hb not only tokl me to consult with you," r^icd 
Laona, ^ bni he sent me direct (him the Tower, in t)i^ 
flhnii^.whiBk-you saw standing at the door, dewpg :W 
not to go to Beaufort House till 1 hM seen yoii f..t^M- 
seech you to come to him immediately, in order that 
he might advise with and consult you upon his situa- 
N2 
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Iton* Indeed, he seems to hire no hepe In nay ene 
btttyoa.** 

Wilton mtteed for a minute or two. 

** I do not think, my dear Laura,'* he said, ^that the 
Eari of Byerdale knew anything of your father's arrest 
this morning when I saw him. I believe I must haire 
done him wrong in my first suspicions. I will now, 
however, go to him at once, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain the precise nature of Sir John Penwidi's charge." 

*' Might it not be hotter," said Laura, anxiously, '* to 
see my fhther first I" 

** I must obtain an order of admission, dear Laura," 
replied Wilton. ** What are the orders respecting your 
fathei^s confinement I cannot tell, but I know that Sir 
John Fenwick is permitted to see no one but the min- 
isters of the crown or somebody appointed by them. 
At all events, I think it will be better to oonveme with 
the eari and get the order at the same time. I will then 
hasten to your father with all speed, give him whas 
comfort and consolation I can, and afterward eome for 
a few minutes to Beaufort House to see my Lauia, aad 
tell her the result — ^that is to say, if I may." 

^ If you may ! dear Wilton," said Lady Laura, caoi* 
ing herself upon his bosom. " if you could see my 
poor father now with sU his pride subdued, you would 
not a^ if you may." 

*' But we must lose no iSme, dear Laura," repUed 
Wilton. '* You shall go on to Beaufort House with all 
speed. But where are your servants I I sawnone in 
the hall." 

**Oh, I have none with me," replied Lady Laura: 
** there was but one with the carriage : the othen were 
left with ordera to follow quickly to town ; and I ana . 
sure, in the agitation of the moment, neiUier my father 
nor I thought of servants at all " 

*« Nay, dear Laura," replied Wilton, " my own aer- 
Tant Shan go with yon, thmi ; for, after having once loot 
my treasure and found it again, I will not trast yon 
with two strange chairmen such a distance and aloae<" 

This arrangement was soon made ; and with a mind 
eomforted and relieved, even from this short interview 
with hint she loved, Lady Laura left him, aad tmok hnr 
way to her solitary home. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

'• Wilton was sincerely pained and grieved for the 
duke ; and the moment that he had seen Laura safely 
on her way towards Beaufort House, he hastened to 
•eek the ^rl of Byerdale, supposing that he hsd re* 
turned to his own dwelling, which was near at hand. 
He was still at Whitehall, however, and thither Wiltoa 
accordingly went. He was admitted immediately to 
the eaif's presence, and found him with a number of 
written letters before him, folded up and ready for the 
departure of the courier. Not knowing that there was 
anything in the mere addresses of the letters that was 
not intended for him to see, Wilton suffered his eye to 
rest upon them for a moment. The earl hastily gather- 
ed them together, but not before Wilton had remarked 
tbSLt one of them was addressed to the Earl of Sun- 
bury; and the very haste with which the statesman 
removed them from his sight naturally gave rise to a 
suspicion of something being wrong, though Wilton 
eould form no definite idea of what was the motive for 
this concealment. 

" Have you heard that the duke is arrested, Wilton V 
was the earPs first question, before Wilton himself could 
speak. 

'• Yes, my lord," replied Wilton. " I have heard, and 
was somewhat surprised, as your lordship did not speak 
to me on the subject in the moming." 

** I knew nothing about it,** replied the earl, " except 
that I thought it likely. It was his Grace of Shrews* 
iwry*s doing, and I do not doubt that he was very right, 
for one cannot punish mean offenders and let high ones 
pass.*' 

• " Certainly not, my lord," replied Wilton ; " but, from 
what I know of the duke, I should think that he was the 
last man on earth to do any treasonable act. I have 
come to ask your lordship's permission to visit him in 
the Tower, and to obtain an order to that effect ; ho- 
ping, too, that vou may tell me the particulars of the 
charge against him, for he is now very auxious to see 
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" Oh ho !'' exclaimed the duke. '• What ! is hie pride 
come down so eoont What! in one single. day does 
he send for the man that he maltreated the night be- 
fore! Such is huipan pride and human weakness. 
Well, well, Wilton, we will not mar your young for- 
tunes. You. shall have every opportunity, and, perhaps, 
amy s^erte the duke ; although i very moeh fear," he 
added, in a graver tone, *' from the Duke of Shrews* 
bury having signed ihe warrant, that your good friend 
has been led mnich farther into these matters than yw 
are aware of* Make out an order to see him, and I wiE 
MgnitJ' - 

> '^ fiut cannot I, my lord, obtain any information," said 
Wilton, as he wrote the ord^, " coneemtng the real 
eharges against the duke f " 

^ I really am not aware of them," replied Lord By<^ 
erdale. " The business has not been done through tlus 
office. I have seen Fenwick, indeed, but he only sd^ds 
generally, and seemed inclined to accuse eveiytxydy 
indiscriminately. However, I will send to Lord Slur6W»> 
bury and ask all the parti<mlars; but, by-lhe-w»)r, 
Shrewsbury Went out of town to-day. I must write to 
Femon, his secretary, instead ;" and, sitting down, he 
wrote and despatched a note to a nttghbouring minis* 
terial office. An answer was almost immediately re* 
turned, in the following terms : 

« Mt Lobd, 
** I have been honoured with your lordship's note, aod 
beg to inform you that the charge against the Duke of 
Cvaveston is for high treason^ in having heard and eoa^ 
nived at the projected assassination of the king in the 
beginning of this year, together with various other 
eounts, such aa that of levying war, holding treasmMi^ 
ble correspondence with the enemy, and concealing th* 
designs or traitors, Ac, Your lordship's order will wUr 
mit Mr. Brown immediately to the Tower, as nO par- 
ticular directions have been given in jregard to keeping 
^e duke a close prisoner. His Grace of ShreWsbtfry 
went but of town to Eyford at eleven this morning. 

'^ I have the honour to be 

*' Your lordship's diiedient servmit," &e. 

^' There, Wilton," said the earl, putting over the nefte 
to his secretary, ** there is all the information thatXeaa 



oiUftiii on the snbjeet ; and here, tadte the ord«, aftd go 
and see your friend the duke. Tell him I will come 
and see him to-morrow, and give him what consolation 
you can ; but yet do not act like a silly boy, and make 
too light of the bashiess, for two reasons : first, be- 
cause the matter is really serious ; the good folks of 
London have an appetite for blood upon them just now, 
and will not be satisfied unless they see a head struck 
off every now and then ; and next, because, if his lord* 
^ip do escape the abbreviating process of Tower Hill, 
we shall have to bring down his pride still farther thaa 
it is, to make him give ready ccHisent to your marriage 
with his daughter/' 

*' I would rather win his consent by good services, my 
lord," replied Wilton, " than drive him to give it by any 
harsh means." 

*' Pshaw! you are a silly boy," replied the earl: 
*' there is nothing so tiresome to a man of experience 
as the false generosity with which young men set out 
' in the worid. Here, when you have the opportunity in 
your power of inducing the duke easily to give his 
eoBsent to that which is most for his own interests, for 
yours, and for everybody's, you would let it slip, remain 
miserable yourself, and see Laura made misersible too, 
from the mere idle fancy of not taking advantage of mis* 
fortunes which the duke has br(Hight upon himself; bm 
I will consent to no such idle folly, Wilton. I am de* 
termined to take care of your interests, if you do not 
take care of them for yourself; and I have a right to do 
so, as I believe I am your nearest living relation. And 
BOW, my good youth, mark my words, and remember 
that I am one who will keep them to the letter. The 
duke, I know, has so far committed himself as to be 
really criminal. How far his crime may be aggravated 
I do not know. If he have brought his own head to 
the block, I cannot help it, and then all matters will be 
elear, for Lady Laura will be free to do as she pleases; 
but, as his pardon for the offences he has really com- 
mitted must pass through ray hands, if it should be 
found that his errors are not of a very deep dye, I give 
you fair warning that he shall, not set his foot beyond 
the doors of the Tower till Lady Laui^ is your bride. 
Say not a word, for my determination is taken, and he 
shall find me somewhat firmer in my purpose than he 
has shown himself towards you." 
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^ I m^poM ymA^ loiddiip neams,^ feplM WfltoiM 
^ftUl he has givea his consent to the marriage. The 
duke is too honourable a man to rev^die it when once 
it is granted.'' 

" No, by Heaven !" answered Lord Byerdale : ^* she 
shall be yours, fully, irrevocably your wife, ere he eeo 
his foot forth. There are such things, I tep jtou, Wikoo^ 
as quarrels about marriage settlem^its. I will hhve 
none of that, i will be a better friend to you than yoa 
would be to yourself. However, on second thoOjg|fatSt 
say nothing about it to the duke. I will take it all 
upon myself, which will ^are you pain. * You shall sea 
that the proposal will come from the duke himself." ; 

Wilton smiled; and we cannot think Ihat he was 
much to blame if there was some pleasure mingled id 
his feelings at the thought of soon and easily obtaining 
her he loved* even though he experienced repugnance 
to the means which the earl proposed to employ. He 
resolved, therefore, to lot the matter take its course, 
feeling very sure that the result of the duke's present 
■ituatioB would be much affected, and his liberatioD 
greatly facilitated, by suffering the earl to manage the 
matter in his own way. 

. He took the order, then, and inroceeded at once to 
the Tower, where, through walls, and palisades, and 
courts, he was led to that part of the building reserved 
for the confinement of state prisoners. There wSk no* 
thing very formidable or very gloomy in the appeal^ 
•nee of the rooms and corridors through which he 
passed; hot the sentry at the sates, the locked doors* 
the turning of keys, announced that he was in a place 
firom which ever-smiling liberty was excluded ; and the 
very first aspect of the duke, when his young friend 
was admitted to the apartments assigned to that noble* 
man, showed how deeply he felt the loss of Areedomw 
in the few hours that had passed since Wilton last saw 
inm, he had turned very pale ; and, though still slightly 
lame, he was walking up and down the room with hasty 
and irregular steps. The sound of the opening door 
nade him start and turn round with a look of nervous 
apprehension; and, when he beheld the coumeaance 
that presented itself, his (kcie, indeed, lichted op with a 
•mile, but that smile was so mini^d wiui an expression 
nf melancholy and agitation* that it seemed as if he 
. were about to burst into tears. 
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claimed, stretching out Ins hknd towards him : ** pray 
let us lorget all that took place last night. Indeed, your 
kindness in coming now must make a very great differ- 
ence in my feelings towards you : not only that, indeed^ 
bat your note, which reached me earl;^ this m^rning^ 
and which had already made such a difference that I 
skottld certainly have sent for you to talk over all mat- 
ters more calmly if this terrible misfortune had not 
happeiied to me/* 

Was the dnke endeavouring to deceive Wilton ? No^ 
indeed, he was not ! Though there can be scarcely a 
doubt that, had he not been very much brought down by 
fear aiid anxiety, he would not have sent ^for Wilton at 
ill. The truth was, he had first deceived himself, and 
at that moment he firmly believed that ^he would have 
done everything that was kind and considevate towards 
Wilton and his daughter, even had he not lieen arrested. 

** We will not think of any of these things, your grace," 
replied Wilton. " I need not tell you that I was both 
overjoyed to see Lady Laura, and terribly grieved to 
hear the cause of her coming. As soon as I had heard 
lirom her your grace's situation and wishes, I sent my 
servant to accompany her to Beaufort House." 

*^ Ay," said the duke, interrupting him, *' in the agi- 
tation of the moment, poor girl, 1 forgot to send any 
one with her : I kept my man here. But what then, 
Wilton, what then ? You are always kind and consid- 
erate. What did you do then !" 

**I went immediately to Lord Byerdale," replied 
Wilton, '* who seemed just to have heard of yoer arrest. 
From him I obtained an order to see you; and he was 
kind enough also to write to his grace of Shrewsbury's 
secretary to know upon what diarge yon had been ar«- 
irested." 

** Ay, that is the point ! that is the point !" exclaimed 
the dfdEO, eagerly. *^ When we hear what is the charge, 
we can better judge what danger there is; in.ahort, how 
one is situated altogether." 

"Why, I grieve to say, my lord," replied Wilton, 
^ that the charge is heavy." 

" Good God !" exdaiined the duke, '< what is it, Wil« 
ton, what is itt Do not keep me in suspense, but tell 
me quickly. What does the villain charge me with I 
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He first spcAe upon the subject lo Rie» and he kfiows 
that I am as innocent as the child unborn." 

'* It would seem, your grace," replied Wilton, ^ that 
he levels charges at many persons most likely as inno- 
cent as you are ; and that he wishes to save his own 
life by endani^ering the lives of other people. He 
charges yon with neither more nor less than high trear 
son, for having been cognizant of, if not consenting to, 
the plan of assassinating the king-—" 

** I never consented to such a thing 1" exclaimed the 
duke, interrupting him. *' i abhorred the very idea. I 
never heard of it — I — ^I — I never heard it distinctly pro- 
posed. Some one, indeed, said it would be better ; but 
there was no distinct proposal of the kind ; and I went 
awajr directly, saying that I would have no farther 
part in their counsels." 

Wilton's countenance fell at hearing this admission ; 
for he now, for the first time, saw how terrible was the 
situation in which the duke had placed himself. That 
nobleman then had, in fact, heard and had concealed the 
design against the king's life. Tbe simple law of high 
treason, therefore, held him completely within its grasp. 
That law declared a person concealing treason to be as 
euilty as the actual deviser or perpetrator thereof, and 
doomed them to the same penalty. There was no hope, 
there was no resource, but in the clemency of the gov* 
ermnent; and the words used by Lord Byerdale rang in 
Wilton's ears, in regard lo the bloody appetite of the 
times for executions. He turned very pale, then, and 
remained silent for a moment or two, while the duke 
clasped his hands and gazed in his face. 

^ For Heaven's sake, my lord," he said at length, 
*' withhold such admissions from anybody else, for I 
fear very much a bad use might be made of it." 

** 1 see that you think that the case goes ill with me," 
said the duke. ^* But I give you my word of honour, my 
dear Wilton, that, the moment I heard of the designs of 
these men, I left the place in indignation." 

''It is necessary, my lord," replied Wilton, "that 
your grace should know how you stand; and I feax 
very much, that if this business can be proved at all, the 
best view of the case that can be taken will be, that 
you have committed misprision of treason, which may 
subject you to long imprisonment and forfeiture; If 
the government deals leniently with you, such may be 
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tbe ease ; bnt ifthe strict law be urged, I fear that your 
having gone to this meeting at all, and consented to de<- 
aigns against the government of the king, and afterward 
concealing the plans for introducing foreign forces, and 
for compassing the death of the king, must be considU 
ered by the peers as nothing short of paramount trea- 
son itself. Let me beseech ^ou, therefore, my lord, to 
be most careful and guarded m your speech ; to content 
yourself with simply denying all treasonable intentions, 
and to leave me, and any other friends whom you may 
tMok fit to employ, to endeavour, by using all extraor* 
dioary means, to save you even from the pain and risk 
of trial. Our greatest hope and the greatest security 
for you is the fact — which is so generally reported that 
1 fancy it may be true — ^that Sir John Fenwick has 
charged a number of persons in the highest stations, 
and some even near to the king's person and counsels. 
It will be for evei^ one's interest, therefore, to cast 
discredit upon all his accusations, and, among the rest, 
perhaps this also may fall to the ground." 

'* Could you not see him, Wilton, could you not see 
him V demanded the duke, eagerly. ^* Perhaps he might 
be persuaded to mitigate his charge ; to withdraw it ; 
or to add some account of the abhorrence I expressed 
at the plans and purposes I heard." 

*^ I see no way by which I could gain admittance, my^ 
lord,"^ replied Wilton. " He is a close prisoner in New* 
gate. * I know no one who is even acMjuainted with him ; 
and I believe none but his wife and various members of 
the government are admitted to see him alone. How- 
ever, I will do my best, my lord, and, if I can gain ad- 
mission, I will." 

The duke cast himself, in deep despondency, into a 
chair, and mused for several minutes jvithout reply, 
seeing evidently from Wilton's words and manner that 
he thought his case a desperate one. After a moment, 
however, a momentary ray of hope crossed his counte* 
nance again. 

^* Cannot you see the Lady Mary Fenwick 1" he said. 
*' She could surely gain you admission to her husband. 
. She is a distant relation of my own, too, for my grand- 
father married Lady Carlisle's aunt. Beseech her, WiK 
ton, to gain you admittance ; and try also, try by all 
means, to make her use her influence with her husband 
in my behalf. Perhaps at her entreaty he would mod- 

Vol. 1L— O 
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Wy the c1ung«,or retract a p*rt of it. It omdofaiiii no 
good, it may niin me." 

^ I will do my best^ my lord,*' replied Wilton ; '* and, 
in the mean time, my Lord of Byerdaie desired me to 
tell your grace that he would visit you to-morrow. He 
eomes, indeed, merely as a friend ; bat I would beg your 
grace to remember that he is also a mihister of the 
evowa, bound by his office lo give intimation of every** 
thing affecting tne welfare of the state.*' 

'* Oh, f will be careful, I will be careful V replied the 
deke. *'Bnt can you think of nothing else, Wilton I 
Can we fall upon no means ! Would to Heaven I had 
always taken your advice ! I should not now be here«. 
Should I ever escape, you will find me a different beings 
Wilton. I will not forget your kindness, nor be un** 
grateful for it ;" and ho fell into a somewhat sad aad 
iMble commentary upon his own conduct, briefly ex«« 
pressing regret for what he had done, partly alleginf* 
elLCUses for it, but still evidently spesiking under the 
overpowering influence of fear ; while pride, that weak« 
eat and most enfeebling of all evil passions, gave him 
no support under affliction, no strength and vigour in 
the raome^it of danger. In his heart Wilton could not 
sespect him ; but still he had nourished in his bosom 
feelings of affectionate regard towards him: he knew 
that Laura's happiness was not to be separated from 
her fother's safety, and he resolved once more to exert 
every energy of mind and body in the service of the 
duke. 

For about half an hoar more their conversation wae 
protracted in the same strain, and then Wilton took hia 
leave, telling the prisoner that he feared he should not 
be able to visit bini on the following dav» The duke 
pressed him much to do so ; but when he heard that 
every spare moment of WUton^s time was to be devoted 
to his service, he readily agreed, for that object, to lose 
the consolation of seeing him. 

According to his promise, Wilton sped as fast as pos^. 
dble to Beaufort House ; and though the brief codver- 
sation which ensued between him and Lkura was min« 
gled with much that was sad, yet the very fact of being 
together, of pouring out every thought of the heart to 
each other, of consulting with each other upon the wel- 
iMre of one who was now an object of the deepest in« 
terest to both, was in itself a happiness, to Wilton pow* 
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erfal and intense; to Lannif'ftweet, soothinif, and sup- 
porting. During the short time that Wilton suyed, the 
'Oonversation tamed entirely upon the duke. At that 
moment, and with but little cheering hope to give, Wil* 
ton couM not mingle the subject of his own feelings 
with the sadder ones which brought him thither. Love, 
indeed, pervaded every word he spoke; love, indeed, 
gave its colouring to all his feelings and to all his 
thoughts ; but that very love was of a kind which pre- 
vented him from making it the subject of discourse at 
such an hour as that. Nor was his visit long, for it was 
now dark ; and after one whole day which he knew ImmI 
been spent in anxiety, care, and fatigue, and after a nigitt 
which he likewise knew had gone by in sorrow and wsf- 

fuish, he felt that Laura would require repose, and 
oped, though but faintly, that she would obtain it. 
He left her, then, in less than an hour, and took his 
"way homeward, meditating over what might be done 
for the duke, but seeing no hope, no chance, but in the 
exertions of the Earl of Byerdale, or the merciful inters 
position of the Duke of Shrewsbury. He was not with^ 
out hope that the earl would exert himself; thouffb) 
when he asked his own mind the question, *^ Upon what 
motives and to What effect will the earl exert hto' 
self V he was obliged to pause in doubt, ay, and in sus^ 
{Mcion. He could not divest his own heart of a convict 
tion that the earl was acting insincerely ; that there was 
some object in view which it was impossible for him to 
divine; some purpose more than mere kindness to a 
relation whom he had never known or acknowledged 
for so many years of their mutual life. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

It was the ninth hour of the evening on the fol- 
lowing day when a carriage stopped at the ^ates of 
Newgate, and a lady sot out and entered the prison. U 
was by this time dark, for the year was already begin- 
ning to show a slight diminution in the length of the 
days ; and there were few people just at that moment 
in the streets to remark that she left a male companion 
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bdund her in the v^iide, who, with his arms crassed 
upon hia chest and his eyes bent thoaghtfuUy upon the 
other side of the carriage, remained buried in deep and 
•eemin^y gloomy meditation. ^ 

After the lapse of about ten minutes the lady vetumed, 
and said, ^ You may come ; but the governor says your 
▼isit must not be long, and on no account must be men- 
tioned."* 

Wilton instantly stepped out of the carriage as Lady 
Mary Fenwick spoke, and followed her into the prison. 
A turnkey was in waiting with a light, and led them 
round the outer court, and through one or two dark and 
narrow passages to the cell in which Sir John Fenwick 
was confined. There was another turnkey waiting withr 
out; and Wilton, being admiUed, found the wretched 
man whose crimes had brought him thither, and whose 
cowardly treachery was even then preparing to make 
his end disgraceful, sitting pale, haggard, and wom^ with 
his elbow resting on the small table in the middle of 
the cell, and his anxious eye fixed upon that door from 
which he was never more to go forth but to trial, to 
^lame, and to death. 

Lady Mary Fenwick, his unfortunate wife, whose 
eager and strenuous exertions in her husband's behalf 
were sufilcient to atone in some degree for the error of 
countenancing those calumnies by which he hoped to 
escape his well-deserved fate, accompanied, or, rather, 
followed Wilton into the ceil ; and as she did so, re- 
marking the haggard glance with which Sir John re- 
garded the visiter, she held up her finger with a mean- 
ing look, as if to entreat him to assume more calmness 
at least in his demeanour. 

Sir John Fenwick made an effort to do so ; and, with 
one of those painful smiles wherewith wretchedness 
often attempts to cover its own misery, he said, '* Good- 
evening, Mr. Brown. This is a poor place for me to 
rec€|ive you in. I could have done better if you had 
honoured me by a visit in Northumberland." 

'* I grieve much, Sir John, to see you in it," replied 
Wilton, " and trust that you may be enabled to free 
yourself spc^ily." 

* It is an undoubted historical fact, that more persona visited and 
conversed long with Fenwick in prison than the court was at all 
aware of. 
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tenance ; but WttCon went on, saykigrt *' Whea last w^ 
met, Sir John, it was Bot, perhapa, on ibe beat of tern»a| 
and I certainly thooght you treated me ill ; but let all 
that be forgotten in the present circumstances." 

** Do you mean," asked Sir John Feawick, with a cyn- 
ical look, *' that we are both to foi^ot it» or that I am ti» 
forget the whole business, and you to recollect it at mjr 
trial for the benefit of my aeenaefs }" 

*' I meant for us both, of course, to forg;et it," replie4 
Wilton ; '* or rather, I should say, I meant merely tha$ 
we should forget all feelings of eamtiy; for to «e^ 
you here deprives me of all sudi sensations toward^ 
you." . 

'' Ay, sir,** s^id Sir John Fenwick, eagerly. <' But hi 
ttB keep to the other point, i£ you please. Do 3FOU ijio 
tend to forget our former meiiting, or to give evidene^^ 
in regard toiti" . . r 

Wilton paused and thought for a noment ; and theisi 
k sudden idea strvek him that that very interview to 
iHrich Fenwick alluded might, periiapa, prove the m^aoa 
0f making htm modify his charge a^dnst the duke. 

^I cannot, of course," he said, ** promise you, Siv 
^hn Fenwick, not to give evidence against you if I ao| 
called upon, for you know that i can be eompelled to do 
so ; but I do not see that my evidence could do you.tljKi 
i9ightest harm in regard to your trial for treason, as { 
heard you utter no treasonable sentiments, and saw yaa 
perform no treasonable act." 

** True, true !" cried Sir John Fenwick, gladly. ** Tme^ 
you can have nothing to say." 

" So shall I tell any oiie who asks me." said Wiltoa 
^l can give no pertinent evidence whatsoever, im4 

S^erefore can easily keep out of the eourt ; unlsaa, in* 
eed," he added, with particular emphaais, '* the charfas 
which you have brought agarost the Duke of Gavestoii 
should compel me to come fopward as one of hia witr 
nesses, especially as his trial is likely to take pUice, bsh 
fore your own." 

** But how can that nff^i me V demaaded Sir Jote 
Fenwick, looking shur^y in his face. '* How can tk^ 
duke's trial have any effect upon nrine 1" : . 

'' Merely by bringing forward my evidence,".. replied 

wnton. 

''But. how, why, wherefore 1" ttoid Sir John Fei»- 
2 
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wide, eag^Hy. ** You Imre yonndf adniited Ibit jmi 
saw nothing, heard nothing at alUreasooable; you caor 
not dally with a ttian whose life is in. jeopardy. What 
eiridence can yon give with regard to the duke that can 
at all affect me?*' 

" Only in this way," answered Wilton. " The duke 
taust be tried upon yonr accusation. He will call me 
to prove that you and he were at enmity together, and 
that, therefore, your charge is likely to be a calumny. 
He will also call me to prore that it was both my opin- 
ion and his, expressed to each other at the very time» 
that you carried off his daughter for the purpose of for-* 
etngbim into a plot against the state, or, at all events, to 
prevent his revealing what he knew of your proceedings 
mm the fear of some injury happening to his child. I 
1^11 then have to prove thai I found her absolutely in 

' your power ; that you relbsed to ^ive her up at my re- 
quest ; that you were at that time in company witht^and 
acting in concert with, various persons, ^ve or six of 
whom have since been executed ; that from among you 9k 
shot was fired at me, showing that the duke's apprebeiv* 

<^sions regarding his daughter were well-fpunded; and I 
ihall alto have to declare, that, before the duke couid 
have any assurance of his daughter's safety, the coor 
piracy was iuell discovered, so that he had no time 
or opportunity to reveal the plot, unless at a period 
when his so doing might have endangered, perhaps, the 
life of Lady Laura. AU this, my g<^ sir, I shall have 
to prove, if the duke's trial is forced on. To sum the 
matter up, it must be shown upon that trial that you and 
the duke were at bitter enmity, and that, therefore, your 
charge is likely to be malicious ; that you carried off his 
daughter as a sort of hostage; and that he was under 
reasonable apprehensions on her account in case he 
should tell what he knew of the conspiracy; that I 
found you associating intimately with all the ,condemn^ 
ed traitors the very day before the arrest of some of 
them, and that the duke did not recover his daughter by 
my means till the plot itself was discovered. Now 
yin wiH judge, Sir John, how this may affect your own 
trial. I warn you of the matter, because I have a prom- 
ise, a positive promise, that I shall not be brought for- 
ward to give evidence in this business without my own 
consent ; but, once having proffered my testimony in fa- 
^voor of the jdnke^ I citniioi refuse it, should any link in 
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flk chain of erid^tice be waiitiof afaintt yoo wliieb I 

ean aupply." 

Sir John Fenwtck had listened to every word thai 
Wilton said in bitter silence ; and when he bad done, km 
gnashed his teeth one against the other, saying, with « 
R>ok of hatred, ** Yon should have been a lawyer, young 
air, you should have been a lawyer. You have inisaed 
your vocation." 

•• Lawyers, Sir John Fenwick," replied Wilton, " are 
oAen, even against their own will, obliged to support 
falsehood ; but I merely tell you the truth. You have 
brought a charge against the duke, as far as I can un- 
derstand, of which he is virtually innocent, to all in* 
tents and purposes — '* 

'* Who told you I had brought a charge against him at 
all V* demanded Sir John Fenwick. ** Who tdd yon. 
what that charge was ? It must be all guess-work upon 
your 'part. Depend upon it, if I have brought a chargia 
at alt, it is one that I can prove.'' 

^ 1 may have been mistaken," replied Wilton, '' and I 
hope I am, Sir John. 1 hope that yon have brought.no 
' charge, and that, if you have, it is not of the nature that 
I supposed ; for, as 1 have shown you, it would be most 
unwise and imprudent of you so to do. You would not 
hsjure the duke in any other way than by a long im^s* 
onment, and you would, in all probability, ensure your 
own condemnation, while you were uselessly attempt- 
ing to do evil to atioiher. At all events, Sir John, yoa 
must not take it ill of me that I point this out to you, 
and, if you will take the warning 1 have^ven, it may 
be of great benefit to yon." 

"How should I take it!" demanded Sir John Fe»- 
wick, still frowning upon him from under bis bent 
brows. ^* What I have said, I have said, and I shaH n«l 
go back firom it. There may be other witnesses, too, 
against the duke that you knew not of. What think 
you of Smith t What think you of Cook ?" 

•* I know not, really," replied Wilton. "In fact, I 
know nothing upon the subject, except that the duke ia 
virtually innocent of the crime with which you would 
charge him. You made him listen to designs which he 
abhorred ; and, because he did not betray you, you 
charge him with participating in th^m. As for the wit- 
nesses Cook and Smith, I have heard from the Earl of 
Byerdale that neither the one nor the other has any- 
thing to say against the duke." 
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• 1§k late Fenwick h»d listened wiUi a M^^r emHe Mr 
what Wilton said ; but he replied almost fierceljs " Voii^ 
know nothing of what jrou are iaUuog. Are yon blind 
enoogh or foolish enough to fancy that the £arl of By^ 
erdale is a friend of the duke V^ 

" I really do not know," replied Wilton, calmly. " I 
soppoee be is neither very much his friend nor his ene- 
my." 

**And there, too, you are mistaken," answered Sur 
John Fenwick : '' for an envoy, you Imow marvellous 
little of the sender's situation." 

** I only know,'^ replied Wilton, <* thus much, which 
you yourself cannot deny, that to accuse the duke, so 
as to bring him to trial for this unfortunate affair, will 
ho to prodnce yonr certain condemnation; to cut you 
off from all chance of hope." 

Lady Mary Fen wide had hitherto stood silent a step 
or two behind Wilton; but now advancing a little, she, 
said, '' Indeed, Sir John, you had better think of it. U 
sfeems to me that what Mir* Brown says is reasonable, 
and that it wonld be much better so to state ojr modify, 
your charge against ike duke as not to hazard his life." 
■ ** Nonsense, Lady Mary !" exelaimed Fenwick ; " nei-i 
ther yon nor he know anything of what my charges are» 
w in what my hopes consist. My charge against the 
dnke shall stand as I have given it ; and you may tell 
him that it is not on my evidence alone he will be con-% 
denned ; so that yours, yonng man, will not tend much, 
to save him." 

Wilton saw that it would be useless to urge the mat* 
ter any farther at that moment, though, notwithstanding: 
tile pervotee determination shown by the (nisoner, he 
was not without hope that their conversation might 
thimately produce some effect upon his miod^ 
, ***Well, Sir John," he said, " I will keep yon jno k)n- 
g«r from conversation with your lady. 1 grieve for 
you on every account. I grieve to see you here, I 
grieve for the situation in winch you have placed your- 
self, and I still more grieve to see you struggling to de-^ 
liver yourself from that situation by means which may 
proditee the destruction of others, and will certainly 
produce your own." 

** I neithw want your grief, nor care for it, sur," re- 
jMied thepriaondr. " Good-night, good-night." 
{'WUion then turned and left him ; but Lady Mary 
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Fenwidc accampanied the yovng genUenwn ii^ liie 

passage, saying, in a low voice, *' The Earl of Byerdale 
has seen him twice. You will do well to be upon your 
guard there." * 

" Thank you, lady, thank you," replied Wilton. " I 
am upon my guard, and am most grateful for what yon 
have done." 

Thus saying, he left her ; and as it was too late, at 
that hour, to visit the prisoner in the Tower, he turned 
towards his own home ; but, ere he reached it, he be- 
thought him of seeking some farther information from 
the public reports of the day, which were only to be 
met with in their highest perfection in the several dif- 
ferent resorts of wits and politicians which have be- 
come familiar to our minds in the writings of Steele 
and Addison. Will's . and the Chocolate-house, and 
other places of the same kind, supplied, in a very 

great degree, the places of the Times, the Herald, the 
lobe, or the Courier; and though the Postman and 
several other papers gave a scanty share of informa- 
tion, yet the inner room of the St. James^ Coffee- 
house might be considered as representing the leading 
article to the newspaper of the day. 

To one or two of these houses, then, Wilton repaired, 
and found the whole town still busy with the arrest of 
Sir John Fenwick, and with the names of persons he 
was said to have accused. If the rumours were to be 
believed, he had brought charges of one kind or another 
against half the high nobility and statesmen of the land. 
The king's servants and most familiar friends, many who 
were still actually employed by him, and many who had 
aided to seat him on the throne, were all said to be ac- 
cused of treasonable communications with the court of 
St. Germain ; and Wilton had the satisfaction of think- 
ing, that if there were, indeed, any safety in nambers, 
the Duke had that security at least. 

When he had satisfied himself on this point, he re- 
turned to his own house^ to meditate upon the best de- 
fence which could be set up for the noble prisoner. 
None, however, suggested itself better than that which 
he had sketched out in his conversation with Sir John 
Fenwick ; and, without loss of time, he put it down in 
writing, in order to take the duke's opinion upon it. 
There was one flaw, indeed, in the ehain which he 
could not but see, and which he feared might be uaed 
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•bf Vk eneny to tha dake^s ditadvantago. H« cwild 
piOT6 that, after Lady Laiara bad been carried away, 
tbe duke had no opportanity whatever of diacloaing the 

eot until it was already discovered ; b«t, uofortuntSieEly, 
itween the time of the meeting in Lc^deohaU-street 
mad the -peiiod at whioh the conspirators so dahi^ly 
bore oif the lady from the terrace there had been a 
lapse of some time, during which her father might have 
mkde any oommunicatiou to the government that he 
liked. There was a hope, however, that this might pass 
unremarked; and, at aU events, what he proposed was 
the only defence that could be set up. 

On the following morning, wh^i he saw the Earl of 
Byerdale, he inquired if he had seen the duke; but 
found that such was not the case, business beinff the 
excuse for having failed in his promise. Wilton, how- 
ever, proceeded to the Tower as soon as he was free« 
and found Laura now sharing the apartments assigned 
to her father, and striving to support and comfort hiiii» 
but apparently in vain. The duWs mind was still in a 
terrible state of depression ; and the want of aU certaki 
intelligence, the fadure of the Earl of Byerdale's prom- 
ise, and the absence of Wilton, had caused his anxiety 
appavently to increase rather than to diminish since the 
first day of his imprisonment. 

We must not pause upon the various interviews which 
succeeded, and were painful enough. Wilton had little 
to tell that could give the duke any comfort. The de- 
termined adherence of Sir John Fenwick to his charge, 
the sort of indifference which the Earl of Byerdale dis- 
played in regard to the prisoner's situation,negie-cting 
to see him, though repeatedly promising to do S0| aU 
'served to depress his spirits day by day, and to render 
him altogether insensible to the voice of comfort. To<- 
.wafds Wilton himself the earl resumed a portion of his 
reserve and gravity; and, though he still called him 
.*'My dear Wilton,'^ and " My dear boy," when he ad- 
dressed him, he spoke to him very little .upon any sub- 
ject except mere matters of ttusiness, and checked 
jevery approach to the topic on which Wilton would 
most wilUngly have entered. 

On the seventh or eighth day of the duke's imprison- 
Jiiettt, however. Lord Sherbrooke again appeared in 
town; but the earl employed Wilton constantly during 
the whole of that day ; so much so« indeed, that his 
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Mcmcary coiild nm help Befiefing* that ^b»t^ wa» eflbit 
apparent in it, in order to prevent bis holding any pri- 
vate communication with his friend. At lengthy how^ 
ever, he snffered him to return home, but not till nearly 
ten at night, by which time Lord Sherforooke had left 
the house to go to some great eBtertamnient* 
. Scarcely had Wilton passed the door, when he found 
some one take hold of his «rm, and, to l^ surprise, 
found the young nobleman by bis side. 

'*I have been watching for yon eagerly, Wilton,*' 
he said, ^ for it seems to me that the game is going 
against you, and I see the faces of the cards." 

" I am very anxious, indeed, about the duke, if such 
be your meaning, Sherbrooke," replied Wilton, 

** And I am so also,*' answered Lord Sherbrooke. 
^What my father intends I do not well see; but I 
should think that to make the poor man lose his head 
on Tower Hill would be somewhat too severe a punish- 
ment, too bitter a revenge for Lady Laura refusing to 
wed so worshipful a person as 1 am." 

" I hope and trust," replied Wilton, ^* that there is no 
chance of such a consummation.'^ 

*' On my word I do not know," replied Lord Sher* 
brooke. *' My father, when he is hungry for anything, 
has a great appetite; I dcm't think the duke^s hesui 
would much more than dine him. However^ take my 
advice; depend not upon him in the least; go to the 
Duke of Shrewsbury at once, if he be in town, and it 
not, to Vernoo. Try to interest them in favour of the 
duke ; see what you can allege in his favour. Th^ 
king has just returned from HoUand, you know, and 
any application nilule to him nOw may perhaps be re- 
ceived graciously. Have you anything that you can 
state in the duke's favour?" 

Wiltoa recapitiilated all that ooidd be said tol^palliate 
the error which Laura's father had committed, and 
Lord Sherbrooke answered eagerly, ** That is enough, 
durely that is enough. At least," he added, '* it ought 
to be enough, and would be enough if there were no 
under-ii^uence going on. At all events, Wilton, I 
would go decidedly to his grace of Shrewsbury or to 
Vernon, for I believe the duke is absent. Represent 
all these facts, and induce him to lay them befdre the 
king. TMs is the best and most straightforward course, 
and you will speedily learn more upon the subject. But 
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tiiero i» anotlier Ikti^ whicli I have to tell you, thoogit 
I put no great reliance upon the result being as effect- 
ual as we could wish. I was speaking a few nights 
ago with our friend the colonel upon the situation of 
the duke, and upon your anxiety regarding hira, all of 
which 1 have heard from my good rascally ralet, who, 
considering that he is one of tfaie greatest scoundrels 
that ever was unhung, is a veiy honest fellow in "his 
way, and finds out everything for me. Heaven knows 
how, and lets me know it truly. The colonel seemed 
to laugh at the idea of anything being done to the duke, 
saying, * No, no, he is s£^e enough.' But, after a while, 
he' added, ' If Wilton have any difficulty about the busi- 
ness, he had better speak to me :' and then he fell into 
one of his long sullen fits of thought ; after which he 
said, ' Tell him to ride out hitherward on Saturday night 
next, just as it is tuhiing dark ; 1 should like to speak 
with him about it.' " 

" I will not fail,'* replied Wilton ; *' for there is some- 
thing about that man that interests, nay, attaches me^ 
in spite of all I know and all I guess concerning his 
desperate habits. It is evident that he has had a high 
education, and possesses a noble heart ; in fact, that he 
was fitted for better things than the criminal and dis- 
graceful course he has pursued." 

*' Hush, hush !" cried LfOrd Sherbrooke, laughing ; 
^* speak more respectfully of the worthy colonel, 1 beg. 
You are not aware that he is a near relation of mine.^ 

Wilton started, and turned round as if he would have 
gazed in his companion's face, but the darkness of the 
Bright prevented him from well seeing what was passing 
there. As he recalled, however, his first interview with 
Green, his look, his maimer, and the jesting tone in 
which he sometimes spolre, he could not but acknowl« 
edge that there was something in the whole resembling 
liord Sherbrooke not a little, although Green was a 
much taller and more powerful maiL 

** This is sUraage enough, Sherbrooke," he replied, " if 
you are not joking ; and, indeed, I think you are not, 
for there is a certain likeness between you and him, 
though more in the manner than in the person." 

" It is quite true," replied Lord Sherbrooke ; " he is a 
near relation. But, however, in regard to the duke, I see 
not how he can help yoii, though he certainly does very 
wonderful things sometimes, which nobody expects or 
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eaa aooouat for. I would hear all he has to sar, then ; 
but, at the same time, Wilton, I would not neglect the 
other business with Vernon, for you see the colonel 
names Saturday. This is Monday, and before that time 
the duke's head may be upon a pole for aught we know. 
They make short worii with trials and executions in 
these days." 

''I will not fail," answered Wilton, "I will not fail. 
In such a case as this it is scarcely possible to do too 
much, and very possible to do too little. I trust your 
father will not detain me the whole day to-morrow." 

" Oh no !" replied Lord Sherbrooke : " I am going to 
remove the cause, Wilton. As soon as ever I arrived 
last night, I perceived that the earl was delicately woii:- 
ing at sonae grand scheme regarding the duke, and I 
very soon perceived, too, that be was determined yon 
and I should not have an opportunity of talking the mat- 
ter over for fear we should spoil proceedings. 1 was 
obliged to watch my opportunity to-night with great 
nicety, but to-morrow 1 go back, that is to say, if my 
sweet Caroline is ready to go with m^, for I am the 
most obedient and loving of husbands, as all reformed 
rakes are, you know, Wilton." 

" But is the lady in town, and at your father's 1" de- 
manded Wilton, with surprise. 

** She is in town, dearly beloved," replied Lord Sher- 
brooke, " but certainly not at my father's ; and now, 
Wilton, ask me no more upon the subject, for, between 
vott and me,* I know little or nothing more myself. 1 
know not what brings her into London ; who she comes 
to see here, or who the note was from that called her 
•o suddenly up to this great den of iniquity. It is a very 
horrible thing, Wilton, a very horrible thing, indeed," 
he continued in the same jestipg tone, " that any woman 
should have secrets from her husband. I have heard 
many matrons say so, and I believe them from my 
whole heart ; but I've heard the same matrons say that 
there should be perfect reciprocity, which, perhaps, 
might mean that the wife and the husband were to have 
no secrets from each other, which, I am afraid, in my 
case, would never do, so I am fain to let her have this 
secret of her own, especially as she promises to tell 
me what it is in a few days. Reciprocity is a fine thing, 
Wilton ; but it is wonderful what a number of different 
torts of rec^rocity there are in this world. Look there. 
Vol. II.— P 
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Do yo« know there is eoHietliiiig tiwt posilee me aboot 
that hoase T 

" Why, that ia Lord Simbury'a," replied Wilton ; ^ *• but 
there are ligltta up in the drawing-room apparently." 

'* Ay, that's one part of the story that pozzies me," 
said Lord Sherbrooke. " I think the old housekeeper 
must be giving a drum. My valet tells me that on Sat- 
urday morning last there was a hackney-coach etopped 
at that house, and two men went into it: one seemed a 
l[entlemaii wrapped in a long eloak, the other looked 
like a valet, and stayed to get a number of packages 
out of the coach. Now I cannot suspect that same old 
housekeeper, who, as far as I recollect, is much hke 
one of the daughters of Erebus and Nox, of carrying on 
]|n amorous correspondence with any gentleman ; and 
it is somewhat strange that she should have lent the use 
of her master's house either for love or money. I 
should not wonder if the earl himself had come to Lon^ 
don before his baggage." 

" I should think not," replied Wilton, '* I should cer* 
tainly think not. I had a letter from him not long ago 
dated from Paris, and I think he certainly would have 
written to inform me if he had been coming." . 

** I am not so sure of that by any means, Wilton," re- 
plied his friend. **I can tell you that two or three 
things have happened to his good lordship lately, which, 
with all his kindness and benevolence, might make him 
wish to see two or three other peopte before he saw 
you. There is a report even now busy about town that 
he is corresponding from Pans privately and directly 
with the kii^f, and that his arrivid in England will be 
followed by a change of ministry, if he wiU consent to 
take office again, which seems to be very doubtful." 

These tidings interested Wilton not a little ; and per- 
haps he felt a curiosity to ascertain whether Lord Shef' 
brooke's suspicion was or was not correct. His mind, 
however, was too high and delicate to admit of his 
taking any steps for that purpose, and, after some more 
<^versation on the same subject, he and his friend 
parted. 

On the following morning Wilton had an opportunity 
of visiting the Didie of Shrewsbury's office, and found 
Mr. Vernon disengaged. To him he communicated all 
that he had to say in defence of the duke, and found 
Vernon mild in his manners and expressioas, but natu- 
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rally cautions in either pfonoBiiig any^iof or in givhig 
any iuformation. He beard all that WiHon had to say, 
however, and assured him that he would lay the state- 
ment he made before the king on the ensuing morning, 
adding, that if he would eatl upon htm in the> course of 
the next day, he would tell him the result. He smiled 
when Wilton requested him to keep his visit and its ob- 
ject secret, and nodded his head, merely replying, *^I 
understand.^' 

On the following day WiUon 4id not fail to Tisit him 
again, and waited for nearly an hour till he was ready 
to receive him. 

" I am sorry," said Vernon, when he did admit him, 
" that I cannot give you greater satisfaction, Mr. Brown ; 
but the king's reply upon my application was, that he 
had already spoken to the Earl of Byerdale on the sub- 
ject. However, it may be some comfort to you to know 
that his Grace of Shrewsbury takes an interest in the 
situation of the duke, and has himself written to th« 
king upon the subject/* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was about the hour of noon, and the day was duH 
and oppressive. Though the apartments assigned to 
the duke were high up, and in themselves anything bot 

S'oomy, yet no cheering ray of sunshine had visited 
em, and the air, which was extremely warm, seemed 
loaded with vapour. The spirits of the prisoner were 
' depressed in proportion ; and, since the first hour of his 
imprisonmentybe had never, perhaps, felt so much as at 
that moment all the Leaden weight ci dnU captivity, the 
anguish of uncertainty, and the delay of hope, which, 
ever from the time of the pfophel kihg down to ths 
present day, has made the heart sick and the son! 
weary. It was in vain that his daughter, with the ten^ 
derest, the kindest, and the most assiduous care, strove 
to raise his expectalio&s or support his resolution ; it 
was in vain thai she strove to w.e4n his thoughts away 
from bis own painful sitoatien by music, or by reading, 
or by converj^tion. Grief, like the dull adder, stops its 
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e$x thai it may not hear the song of the charmer ; and 
while she sang to him or played to him, upon the lute, 
at that time an instrument still extrenxiely common in 
England, or read to him from the books which she 
Ihouffht best calculated to attract his attention, she 
could see by the vacant eye that sometimes filled with 
tears, and the lips that from time to time murmured a 
word or two of impatience and complaint, that his 
thoughts were all still bent either upon the sad subject 
of his capliTity, or upon the apprehension of what the 
future might bring. 

At the hour of noon, then, the servant whom the 
duke had chosen to wait upon him, and who was freely 
admitted to the prison, as well as a maid to attend upon 
the Lady Laura, entered the apartment in which the 
duke sat, and announced that the Earl of Byerdale was 
in the antechamber. The duke started up with an ex- 
pression of joy, ordering him to be admitted instantly ; 
and the earl entered, assuming even an unusual parade 
of dignity in his step, and contriving to make his coun- 
tenance look more than commonly severe and sneer- 
ing, even though there was a marked smile upon it, as 
if he would imply that no slight pleasure attended his 
visit to the duke. 

" My dear lord," he said, " I really have to apologize 
for not having waited upon you before, but it has been 
quite impossible. Since the king*s return, I have been 
called upon daily to attend his majesty, besides having 
all the usual routine of my office to go through, other- 
wise I can assure your grace that I should have been 
with you long ago, as both duty and inclination would 
have prompted me to wait upon you. I am happy to 
see you so comfortably lodged here. I was afraid that, 
considering the circumstances, they might have judged 
it right to debar you of some indulgences ; but my lord 
the governor is a good-hearted, kindly man. Lady 
Laura, how are you ? I hope you are iijuite well. I 

grieve, indeed, to see you and your father in this place ; 
ut alas! I had no power to' prevent it, and, indeed, I 
fear, I have very little power to serve you now.'* 

'' From your lordship's words," said the duke, after 
having habitually performed the civilities of the apart- 
ment, *' from your lordship*s words, I fear that you 
take a bad view of the ease^ and do not anticipate my 
speedy deliverance.'' 
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' * Ofi, ron know;* tA^ifif^M the earl* *' ^M te tcW 
must take place before we can at all jud^e what tba 
kiacM mercy may incline him to do ; but I fear, mjr 
lord, I fear that a strong prejudice preTaiia against your 
grace. The king, as well may be, is terribly indignant 
at all persons concerned with this plot*" 

'^ He may well be, indeed,*' said the dake ; **for no^ 
thing ever itiade me more indignant than when I first 
heard of the purposed assaeshiation and invasion my^ 
self. With that I had notlnng on earth to do. I should 
have hoped that his majesty's indignation on othei 
points would have subsided by this time, and that dem-^ 
ency would have resumed her sway tow«[rda those who 
may have acted imprudently, but not criminally." 

'* Not yet, not yet, 1 fear, my lord," replied the earl ; 
^ six months, or a year longer, indeed^ would have made 
all the difference. If your grace had but taken the 
advice and wsming given you by ray wise and virtiMMia 
Tounff Mend, Wilton, and made your escape at once to 
Flanders or any neutral ground — I am sure I gave yon 
opportunity enough." 

*' But, my lord," replied the duke, " Wilton nevei 
g^ve me any wamki^ till the very morning that I was 
arrested. It is true, mdeed," he added, recollecting the 
circumstances, '* poor Wihon and I unfortunatelv had a 
little qnarrel on the preceding night, and be left me 
rery much oflTended, I believe, and hurt, as I dare say 
he told you, my lord." 

" Oh, he told me nothing, your grace," replied Lord 
By^idale. ** Wilton, knowing my feelings on the subject, 
very wisely acted as he knew I should like, or, at leaat« 
tntendtd to aei as be knew I should like, without saving 
anything to me upon the sobjecL I might very well t^ 
inain somewhat wilfully ignorant of what was going on^ 
but 1 most not openly cotmive, you know. Then it was 
not really," he condnuedy ^^ that your grace refused to 
go?" 

'* Oh, n<yt in the least, not in the least !" replied th^ 
diike. '< I received his note early on the next mominff 
after he left me, and was censultrog with my dear child 
here as to the necessary arrangements fior going, when 
the messengers arrived." 

'^Most unfortunate, indeed," said tbeearL "I had 
concluded, judging from your letter to me on th0 pror 
ceding day, that your grace that aCtemoon* HMwithr 
P2 
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fliaiidiiig aU I had said regavdkif Uks yoimg MBtleoMui's 
family, retoed him the honour to which n« aspired, 
and would not follow the advice he gave/' 

Lady Laura rose and movod towards one of the win* 
dowa; and her father, with his colour a little heighten- 
ed, and his manner somewhat agitated, replied, but in 
a low tone, *' 1 did indeed refuse him Laura's hand, and, 
I am afraid, somewhat harshly and angrily ; but I never 
refused to take his advice or warning.'' 

** Ay, but the two subjects are so mingled up together,*^ 
aaid the earl, '* that the one may be considered to imply 
the other." 

** I see not how, mv lord, I see not how they are so 
mingled," said the duke. 

: ** Ay, it may be difficult to explain," answered the 
eail, " and I cannot do it myself; but so it is. It might 
not be, indeed, too late now, if it were not for this un- 
fortunate prejudice of yourself or Lady Laura against 
Biy young friend, who, I must say, has served you both 
well." 

" How not too late, my lord t" demanded the duke» 
eagerly ; ** M prejudices may be removed, you know ; 
and, if there were any. prejudice, it was mine." 

**Stin it would be an obstacle,*' answered the earl; 
*' and the whole matter would, of course, be rendered 
much mcfte difficult now. There might be still more 
prejudices to be overcome at present. May I ask," he 
added, abruptly, " if you have still got the note which 
Wilton sent you I" 

^No," answered the duke, '<no. ^destroyed it im« 
mediately, out of regard for his safety." 

** It was a wise precautioa," answered the earl, '' but 
vnnecesscMry in his case. He has friends who will man- 
age to justify whatever he does of that kind. Humble 
as he is in all his deportment, he can do many things 
that I could not venture to do. I have heard the king 
himself say, in presence of one half of his council, that 
he is under great personal obligations to Wilton. Brown.** 

** Indeed !" exclaimed the duke ; ^ but may I request 
your lordship to inform me what it was you meant just 
BOW % You said it might not be yet too late." 

*' I fear, my lord, I must not talk to your grace on the 
tabject," said the earl ; '* there might be conditions you 
would not comply with. You might not like even the 
idea of -flying from prison at all '. f 
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**! d(f not see why, my lord,** exclaiiliedl the duke, 
** I really do not see why. But, pray, may I mik what 
are the conditions r* 

" Nay, I make neither any suggestions iMMr conditions,'* 
replied the earl, who saw that the duke was fully worked 
up to the pitch he wished; ^ I only spc^e of such a thing 
as escape being very possible, if Wilton chose to arrange 
it ; and then, of course, Che conditions he might require 
for his services struck my mind." 

" Why as yet, my lord," answered the dtike, " our 
noble young friend has not even named any conditioa 
as the price of his services." 

"Perhaps, your grace," replied the earl, "he may 
have become wiser by experience. If 1 have under- 
stood you both ri|[ht, his hopes were disappointed, and 
hopes which he imagined he entertained with great 
reason." 

" No, my lord, no !" cried the duke. " He had no rea- 
son for entertaining such hopes. I cannot admit for a 
moment that I gave him any cause for such expecta-' 
tions." 

** Nay, then, my lord duke," replied the earl, with an 
offended look, " if such be your view of a case which 
everybody in London sees differently, the more reason 
why Wilton should make sure of what ground he stands 
upon before he acts farther in this business. However, 
I have nothing to do with the affair farther than as his 
sincere friend, and as having the honour of being his 
distant relation, which, of course, makes me resolute 
in saying" that I will not see his jpeelings sported with 
and his happiness destroyed. Therefore, your grace, 
as we sha'n't agree, 1 see, upon these matters, I will 
humbly take my leave of you." And he rose as if to 
depart. 

" Nay, nay, my lord, you are too hasty," replied the 
duke. "I beseech you do not leave me in this way. 
I may in former instances have given Wilton hopes 
without intending it ; but the matter is very much al- 
tered now, when he has done so much more for me in 
every way. I do not scruple at all to say that those 
objections are removed." 

'^ Perhaps, my lord," said the earl, sitting down agaiUh 
and speaking in a low voice, " we had better discuss th« 
matter in private. Could I not speak to you apart for a 
moment or two ^ Suppose we go into the anterooau* • 
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"Ifay, tity,** «iu4 the duke, «' Laura will leave- us. 
Go !tt yoor room, my loTe," he added, raising his voicf ;. 
** I would fain have a few minutes' conversation with 
my noble Artoml alone." 

**yery wrong of you, Lord Byerdale," she said, with 
a smile, as she walked towards the door, *' to turn me 
out of the room in this way." 

Lord Byerdale smiled, and bowed, and apologized, all 
with an air of courtier-like mockery. The moment 
she was gone, however, he turned to the duke, saying, 
^ Now, my lord duke, we are alone, and I will beg your 
grace to give me your honour that no part of our pres- 
ent conversation transpires in any circumstances. I 
can then hold much more free communication withr 
you. I can lay before you what is possible and what 
IB probable, and yoa can choose whatever path you 
like." 

"Most solemnly I pledge my honour," implied the 
duke, " and I can assure ^rour lordship that I fully ap- 
preciate Mr. Brown's merits and his services to me* 
He has not only talents and genius, but a princely per- 
^ son and most distinguished manners ; and I could not 
^ have the slightest objection, as soon as his birth is 
idearly ascertained or acknowledged-*-" 

** My lord duke," replied the earl, interrupting hifn, " I 
fear your lonisbip is somewhat deceiving yourself as to 
your own situation and his. Wilton, 1 tell you, cai| 
easily find the means of ejecting your escape from 
this prison, and cas ensure your safe arrival in any (Ion- 
tinental port yon may think fit to name. I do not meaq 
to sav that I must not shut my eyes ; but, for his sak^ 
and iot yours, I am vary willing to do so, if I see his 
ha0)iness made sore thereby*" 

Tne duke's eyes sparkled with joy and hope, and tHe 
earl went on. 

"Your situation* my lord, at the present moment^ 
jou see, is a very unfortunate one, or such a step would 
m no degree be advisable. But at this period, wheo 
the passions of the people and the indignation of the 
king are both excited to the highest pitch ; when there 
is, as I may call it, an appetite for blood afloat ; when 
i!he three witnes3es.8ir John Fenwick, Smith, and Cook, 
to say nothing of the corroborative evidence of Good- 
man, establish beyond doubt that you were accessorily, 
though perhaps not actively, guiUy of high t^]|8oa— a^ 
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(kis period, I Mty, Iheire cma be litUe doubt that* if. jroo 
were brought lo trial— >Uiat is, in the coiuree of next 
week, as 1 have heard it rumottred— -the result would 
be fatal, such, in short, as we should all dei^ore.'' 

The duke listened, with a face as white as- a shee^ 
but only replied, in a tremulous tone, *^ But the escape, 
my lord ! the escape !" 

*' Is quite possible and quite sure,'' replied the earL 
'* I must shut my eyes, as i have said, and Wilton must 
act energetically ; but I cannot either shut my eyes or 
suffer him to do so, except upon the following precise 
condition, which is, indeed, absolutely necessary to 
success. It is, that the Lady Laura, your daughter, be 
his wife before you set your foot from without these 
walls." 

**fiut, good Heavens, my lord !*' exclaimed the dvkej 
" how is that possible ? I believe that Laura would do 
anything to save her father's life ; but she is not pre- 
pared for such a thing. Then the marriage must be 
celebrated with unbecoming haste. No, my lord, oh 
no ! This is quite impossible. I am very willing to 
promise that 1 will give my consent to ^heir marriage 
afterward ; but, for their marriage to take place before 
we go, is quite impossible — especially while I am a 
prisoner in the Tower of London— quite impossible !" 

" I am sorry your grace thinks so," replied the 
earl, dryly ; ^ for, under those circumstances, I fear 
that your escape from the Tower will be found impos- 
sible also." 

A momentary spirit of resistance was raised in the 
duke's breast by feelings of indignation, and he tried 
for an instant to persuade himself that his case might 
Hot be so desperate as the earl depicted it ; that, in 
some points of view, it might be better to remain and 
stand his trial, and the king's mercy would very likely 
be obtained, even if he were condemned. But that 
spirit died away in a moment, and the more rapidly, 
because the Earl of Byerdale employed not the slight- 
est argument. to induce him to follow the plan pro** 
posed. 

" My lord, this is a very painful case," he said, *' a 
very painful case indeed." 

*' It is, duke," replied the earl, " it is a painful ease ; 
a choice of difficulties which none can decide but your- 
self. Pray do not let anything that I can say affect 
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yov. I t^uglit it Hght, at an oM fii««4,'to lay before 
yon a means of saving yourself; and no one ean jndge 
whether that means be too painful to you to be adopt- 
ed, as no one can tell at what rate you value life. Bi^ 
you will remember, also, that forfeiture scieompanies 
the sentence of death in matters of high treason, and 
that Lady Laura will therefore be left in a painful sittf- 
ation." 

" Nay, my lord, nay," said the duke, " if it must 
come to that, of course I must consent to any terms, 
rather than sacrifice everything. But I did not think 
"Wilton would have proposed such conditions to me." 

" Nor does he, my lord," replied the earl : " he is 
totally ignorant of the whole matter.. He has never, 
even, that 1 know of, contemplated your escape as pos^ 
sible. One word from me, however, whiispeied in his 
ear, will open his eyes in a minute. But^ my lord, it 
must be upon the condition that I mention. Wilton's 
father-in-law may go forth from this prison before 
twelve to-morrow nieht, but no other prisoner within it 
shall, or Indeed can.'^ 

*' W^, my lord, well," replied the duke, somewhat 
impatiently, 'M will throw no obstacle in the way* 
Laura and Wilton must settle it between them. But / 
do not see how the mauer ean be managed here in «. 
prison." 

*' Oh, that is easily arranged," replied the earl ; " no'^ 
thing can be more easy. There is ^ chaplain to the 
Tower, you know. The place has its own privileges^ 
likewise, and all the rest shall be done by me. Am I 
to miderstand your grace that you consider yourself 
pledged upon this subject ?" 

The duke thought for a moment, and the images of 
the trial by his peers, the block and the axe, came up 
before his sight, making the. private marriage of his 
daughter with Wilton, and the escape to France or 
Flanders, appear bright in the comparison. 

'' Well, my lord, well,'^ he said, *" I not ooly pledge 
myself^ but pledge myself willingly. I always liked 
Wilton, I always esteemed him highly; and I supposf 
he would have had Laura at last, if he did not have her 
now." 

*' I coi^ratulate yoii on your approaching freedom, 
duke," said the eari ; *^ and as to the rest, I have told 
you pedectly true in saying that it is not -Wilton 
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who amkei.my ccmdlttdm with yoo. He knotrs no^ 
thiag of the matter, and is as eager to set you. at liberty 
without any terms at all, as you could be yourself te 
obtain it. You had better, therefore, let me speak with 
-hifls on the Bubjeet alto^ther. Should he eorae here 
before he sees me, only tell him that the marriage is to 
take place to-morrow evening ; that it is all setued be- 
tween you and me, and that, as to the means of setting 
you free, he musi talk with me upon the subject. You 
must then furnish him with your consent to the imme- 
diate marriage, under your own hand. After that is 
done, he and I will arrange all the rest." 

The duke acquiesced m all that was proposed to 
him, having once given his consent to the only step 
which was repugnant to him to take. Nay, more ; that 
point being overcome, and his mind elevated by the 
hope of escape, he even went before Lord Byerdale in 
suggesting arrajigements which would facilitate the 
whole business. 

'* 1 will tell Laura after you are gone, my lord," he 
said, "and her consent will be easily obtained, I an 
sure, both because I know she would do anything to 
save my life, and because I shrewdly believe — indeed, 
she has not scrupled to admit — that she loves this young 
man already. I will manage ail that with her, and then 
I will leave her and Wilton, and Wilton and your lord- 
ship, to make all the rest of the arrangements." 

" Do so, do so," said the earl, rising ; " and I will not 
fail, my lord, as soon as you are safe, to use every in- 
fluence in my power for the purpose of obtaining your 
pardon, which will be much more easily gained when 
y<Hi are beyond the power of the English law than 
while you are actually within its gripe." 

The earl was now about to take his departure, and 
some more eeremonious words passed between him 
and the duke in regard to their leavetaking. Just aa 
the oblA had reached the door, however, a sudden ap- 
piehension seemed to seize the prisoner, who exclaim*' 
ed, *' Stay, my good lord, stay one moment more ! Of 
course your lordship is upon honour with me, as I am 
with youl There is no possibility, no probabihty, of: 
my escape being prevented after my daughter's hahd i» 
given V 

Nothing more mortified the Earl of Byerdale than to 
find that, notwithstanding all his skill, thcire was still » 
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•oaMdhinf of iiuinoerity pesetrated thioqgh the toI 1m 
east over his conduct, and made many persons, even 
the most easily deceived, doubtful of his i^ofessions and 
advances. 

** I trust jour grace does not su^>ect me of treach- 
ery,'' he said, in a sharp and offended tone. / 

'' Not in the least, not in the least, my lord,'' replied 
the duke ; '* but I understood your lordship to say that 
my escape by the means proposed would be rendered 
quite certain, and I wish to ascertain whether i had not 
mistaken you." 

*' Not in the slightest degree, my lord duke," replied 
the earl. ** I pledge you my honour, that, under the 
proposed arrangements, you shall be beyond the doors 
of this prison, and at perfect liberty, before the dawn 
of day on Monday morning. I pledge myself to yon in 
every respect ; and, if it be not so, 1 will be ready to 
take your place. Does this satisfy you 1" 

** Quite, quite," answered the duke. ^ I Could desiro 
nothing more." And the earl, with a formal bow, open- 
ed the door and left him. 



CHAPTER XIX* 

As soon as the Earl of Byerdale was gone, the duke 
called Laura from her room, and tokl her what had bee& 
proposed. 

'* Laura," he said, as he concluded, *' yon do not an^ 
swer me : but I took upon me to reply at once, that 
you woidd be well pleased to lay aside pride and every 
other feeling of the kind, to save your father from thm 
torturing suspense ; to save, perhaps, his life itself." 

Laura's cheeks had not regained their natural colour 
since the first words respecting such a sudden marriage 
were spoken to her. That her father had consented to 
her union with Wilton was, of course, most joyful ; but 
the early period fixed for such an important, such an 
overwhelming change in her condition, was startling; 
and to think that Wilton could have made it the condi- 
tion of his using all his exertions in her father's cause 
would have been painful, terrible, if she could have be^ 
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Ikved it We must not» indeed, say Aat, even if it had 
been really so, she would have hesitated to give him 
her hand, not only for her father's sake, but because she 
loved him ; because, as we have said before, she already 
looked upon herselif as plighted to him beyond all re* 
call. She would have tried to fancy that he had good 
motives which she did not know ; she would have tried, 
in short, to find any palliation for such conduct; but 
still it would have been very painful to her ; still it 
might, in a degree, have shaken her confidence in high 
and upright generosity of feeling ; it might have made 
her doubt whether, in all respects, she had found a heart 
perfectly responsive to her own. 

" My dear father," she replied, gazing tenderly upon 
him, and laying her two hands on his, with a faint smile, 
*^ what is there that I would not do for such objects as 
you mention, were it ten thousand times more than 
marrying the man I love best, even with such terrible 
suddenness t It is very sudden, indeed, I must say ; 
and I do wonder that Wilton required it." 

'* Why, my dear Laura," replied the duke, *' it was 
not exactly Wilton himself. It was Lord Byerdalo 
took it all on his own shoulders : but, of course, Wil* 
Ion prompted it ; and, in such circumstances as these, I 
eould not hesitate to consent." 

Lady Laura looked down while her father spoke ; 
and, when her first agitation was over, she could not 
llMt think that perhaps, considering her father's char- 
acter, Wilton was right ; and that the means he had ta- 
ken, though apparently ungenerous, were the only ones 
Un secure her own happiness and his, and her father's 
safety also. The next instant, however, as she recol- 
lected a thousand different traits in her lover's conduct* 
and combined those recollections with what her father 
said concerning Lord Byerdale, she became convinced 
that Wilton had not made snch conditions, and that, 
rather than have made them, he would have risked ev- 
erything, even if the duke were certain to deny him 
her hand the moment after his hberation. 

" I do not think, my dear father," she replied, as this 
conviction came strong upon her, '* I do not think that 
Wilton did prompt the Earl of Byerdale. I do not 
think he would make such conditions on any account.'* 

'' Well, it does not matter, my dear Laura," replied 
her father, whose mind was wholly taken up with his 

Vol. II.— Q 
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own escape."* '^ It comes to the same tiling. The earl 
has made them, if Wilton has not, and I have pledged 
my word for your consent. But hark, Laura, I hear 
Wilton's step in the outer room. 1 will leave you two 
together to make all your arrangements, and to enter 
into every explanation," and he turned hurriedly to-> 
wards the door which led to his bedroom. 

Ere he reached it, however, he paused for a moment, 
with a sudden fear coming over him that Laura might 
by some means put an end to all the plans on which he 
founded his hopes of liberty. 

*' Laura,'' he said, '* Laura, for Heaven's sake show 
no repugnance, my dear child. Remember, your fa- 
ther's safety depends upon it." And turning away, he 
entered his bedroom just as Wilton opened the oppo- 
site door. 

Laura gazed upon her lover as he came in ; and ask- 
ed herself, while she marked that open and noble coun- 
tenance, " Is it possible he could make any unworthy- 
condition 1" 

Wilton's face was grave, and even sad, for he had 
again applied to Vernon, and received a still less satis- 
factory reply than before ; but he was glad to find Lau- 
ra alone, for this was the first time he had obtained any 
opportunity of seeing her in private since she had beea 
permitted to join her father in the Tower. His greet- • 
mg, then, was as tender and as affectionate as the cir- 
cumstances in which they stood towards each other 
might warrant ; but he did not forget, even then, that 
subject which he knew was of the deepest interest to 
her— her fathers situation. 

"Oh, dearest Laura," he said, "I have longed to 
speak with you for a few minutes alone, and yet, now 
that I have the opportunity, I have nothing but sad sub- 
jects to entertain you with." 

His words confirmed Laura's confidence in his gen- 
erosity. She saw clearly that he knew not what had 
been proposed by the earl; the very conviction gave 
her joy ; and she replied, looking up playfully and affec- 
tionately in his face, 

" I thought, Wilton, that you had come to measure 
my finger for the ring," and she held out her small fair 
hand towards him. 

" Oh, would to Heaven, dear Laura," he answered, 
pressing the hand that she had given to his lips, " would 
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to Heayen that we had arrived at that point! But, 
Laura, you are smiling sliU. You have heard some 
good news : your father is pardoned : is it not so V 

" No, Wilton, no," she said, '* not quite such good 
news as that. But still the news I have heard is good 
news ; but it is odd enough, Wilton, that I should have 
to tell it to you ; and yet I am glad that it is so." 

She then detailed to him all that had occurred, as far 
as she had learned it from her father. Wilton listened 
with surprise and astonishment ; but though, at the joy- 
ful tidings of the duke's consent, and at the prospect 
of her so soon becoming his irrevocably, he could not 
restrain his joy, but clasped her in rapture to his heart, 
yet there was a feeling of indignation, ay, and of doubt 
and suspicion also, in regard to Lord Byerdale's con« 
duct and his purposes, which jningled strangely with 
his satisfaction. 

" Although, dear Laura," he said, " although this is a 
blessed hope for ourselves, and also a blessed hope for 
your father, I cannot help saying that Lord Byerdale has 
acted very strangely in this business, and very ill. It 
may be out of regard for me, but it is a sort of regard 
I do not understand ; and, were it not that I am sure my 
dear Laura has never for a moment doubted me, I should 
say that he, in some degree, compromised my honour, 
by making that consent a condition of your father's 
safety, which should only be granted to affection and 
esteem." 

Laura coloured slightly to think that she had even 
doubted for an instant ; but Wilton went on, relaxing 
the graver look that hsid come over his countenance, 
and saying, '^ We must not, however, my dear Laura, 
refuse to take the happiness that is offered to us, unless, 
indeed, you should think it very, very terrible to give 
me this dear hand so soon ; and even then I think my 
Laura would overcome such feelings when they are to 
benefit her father." 

"I do not feel it eo terrible, Wilton," replied Lady 
Laura, "as I did ten minutes ago. If I thought that 
you had made the condition, it would seem so much 
more as if you were a stranger to me, that it might be 
terrible. But when I hear you speak as you do now, 
Wilton, I feel that I could trust myself with you any- 
wJiere; that I could go away with you at any moment, 
perfectly secure of my future happiness ; and so I reply, 
Wilton, that I am not only willing, but very willing." 
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^We mast lose no time, then, deur Lann,^ teplied 
Wilton, " in making all our arrangements. I most no«r, 
indeed, have the measure of that small finger, and I must 
speed away to Lord Byerdale with all haste, in order to 
learn the means that are to be employed for your fa- 
therms escape. I must inquire a little, too, into his mo^ 
tives, Laura, and add some reproaches lor his having so 
compromised me." 

*^ For Heaven's sake, do not ! for Heaven^s sake, do 
not !" cried Laura. *' My father would never forgive 
me, if, in consequence of anything I had said, you and 
Lord Byerdale were to have any dispute upon the mat- 
ter, and the business were to fail.'* 

^* Oh, fear not, fear not, Laura," replied Wilton, smi- 
ling at her eagerness ; *' there is no fear of any dispute." 

''Nay, but promise me," she said; ''promise me, 
Wilton." 

" I do promise you, dear Laura," he replied, " that 
nothing on earth which depends upon me for your fa- 
ther's liberation or escape shall be wanting ; and I prom- 
ise you more, my beloved Laura, that I will not quarrel 
with the means, because my Laura's hand is to be mine 
at once." 

" Well, Wilton," continued Laura, still fearing that 
something might make the scheme go wrong, '* I trust 
to you, and only beg you to remember that, if this does 
not succeed, my faUier will never forgive either you or 
me." 

Some farther conversation upon these subjects ensu- 
ed, and all the arrangements of Laura and Wilton were 
made as far as it was possible. There were feelings 
in the mind of Wilton — ^that doubt of ultimate success, 
in fact, which we all feel when a prospect of bright and 
extraordinary happiness is suddenly presented to us, af- 
ter many struggles with difficulties and dangers — which 
led him to linger and enjoy the present hour. But, after 
a time, as he heard the clock chime two, and knew that 
every moment was now of importance, he hastened 
away to seek the Earl of Byeraale, and hear farthei^ 
what was to be done for the escape of the duke. 

The earl was not at home, however, nor at his office* 
and Wilton occupied himself another hour in various 
preparations for the events that were likely to ensue. 
At the end of that time he returned to the Earl of By** 
erdale's house, and was immediately admitted. 
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** Well, Wihoh !'* exclaimed the eail, as soon as he 
saw him, with a cheerful smile, in which there was, ner- 
ertheless, something sarcastic ; '* have I not done well 
for yon % I think this proud duke^s stomach is brought 
down sufficiently." 

*' I am only grieved, my lord," replied Wilton, " that 
either the diike or Lady Laura should have cause to 
think that I made it a condition she should give me her 
hand before I aided in her father's escape. There seem- 
ed to me something degrading in such a course." 

The earPs brow for a moment grew as dark as a thun- 
der cloud ; but it passed away in a sneer, and he con* 
tented himself with saying, ''Are you so proud, also, 
my young sir I It matters not, however. What did the 
duke say to you ? He showed no reluctance, I trust. 
We will bring his pride down farther, if he did." 

*' I did not see the duke, my lord," replied Wilton, 
a good deal mortified at the tone the earl assumed ; ** I 
only saw Lady Laura." 

'' And what said she !" demanded the earl. '^ Is she 
as proud as her father?" 

" She showed no repugnance, my lord," replied Wil- 
ton, ^ to do what was necessary for her father's safety ; 
and when she saw how much pained I was it should be 
thought that I would make such a condition with her, 
she only seemed apprehensive that such feelings might 
lead to any derangement of your lordship's plan." 

" What 1" said th^ earl. " You were very indignant, 
indeed, I suppose, and abused me heartily for doing the 
very thing that is to secure you happiness, rank, station, 
and independence. But she conquered, no doubt. . You 
promised to concur in my terrible scheme. Is it not so, 
Wilton 1" 

" Yes, my lord, I did," replied Wilton. 

" Upon my word, you are a pretty gentleman, to make 
ladies sue you thus," continued the earl, in a jeering 
tone. ^'I dare say she made you vow all sorts of 
things!" 

" I pledged myself solemnly, my lord," replied Wil- 
ton, " to do all that depended upon me to forward your 
lordship's plan for the duke's escape, and she knows me 
too well to entertain a doubt of my keeping that prom- 
ise to the letter." 

*' Not my plan, not my plan, Wilton," said the earl, 
in a more pleasant tone. ** It 'must be your plan, my 
Q8 
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yoaiig friend, for I might pat my head in danger, re- 
member. It is a different thing with yon, who are not 
yet sworn of the privy cooncil. I will take care, also, 
that no harm shall happen to you. The duke was talk* 
ing of some valet that he has, whom he wishes to send 
out of the prison to-morrow night. Now what I pro- 
pose, in order to facilitate all your arrangements with 
regard to Lady Laura, is to give you an order upon the 
governor of the Tower to suffer you and Lady Laura, 
and one man servant and one maid, to pass out any 
time to-morrow before twelve o^clock at night. I write 
a little note to the governor at the same time, telling 
him that, with the consent of all parties, you and Lady 
Laura are to be married privately in the Tower to- 
morrow evening by the chaplain, and I have provided 
Jrou with all the necessary authorizations for the ^hap- 
ain. You wftl find them there in that paper. My note 
will not at all surprise the governor, because it has. 
been the common talk of the town for the last two 
months that you were going to be married to Lady 
Laura, and most likely the good governor has not heaid 
of the duke's whims at Somersbury. The note will 
therefore only serve as a reason for your wishing to go 
out late at night, which is contrary to rules, you know. 
The governor will give orders about it to his subordi- 
nates, as he is going down to spend a day. or two at 
Hampton Court, and testify his duty to the king. If, 
therefore, you go away with your attendants towards 
midnight, you will find nobody up who knows the duke, 
and a livery jacket and badge may cover whomsoever 
you like. A carriage can be waiting for you on Tower 
Hill, and a small brig called the Skimmer is lying with 
papers sealed and everything prepared a little below 
Greenwich. Now, Wilton,'* he added, " if this does 
not succeed in your hands, it is your, fault. Do you 
agree to every part of this as I have laid it before you V 
"Most assuredly, my loid," replied Wilton, with 
eager gladness; ''and I can easily show Laura now 
that there is a sufficient motive for our marriage taking 
place so rapidly and so secretly." 

*' I did not think of that," said the earl, much to Wil' 
ton's surprise. " However, I shall leave to you entirely 
the execution of this scheme, Wilton. You under* 
stand that my name is never to be mentioned, how- 
ever; and 1 take it aa a matter of honour, that, whatt 
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ever be the result, you say not one word whatsoeyerto 
inculpate me." ' 

'* None, my lord, none, upon my honour !" replied 
Wilton. 

" Is there anything else I can do for you, Wilton ?** 
demanded the earl. '* If not, just be good enough to 
copy out that letter for me against my return, for the 
carriage is at the dqor, and I must go in haste to Ken- 
sington to see the king depart for Hampton Court. 
The papers are all there in that packet I have given 
you : the order, the note, the special license, and every- 
thing. Is there anything more V 

"Nothing, my lord. I thank you most sincerely," 
riplied Wilton, sitting down to copy the letter ; while 
the earl took up his hat and cane, and walked a step or 
two towards the door. The earl paused, however, be- 
fore he reached it, and then turned again towards Wil- 
ton, gazing upon him with a cold, unpleasant sort of 
smile. 

*' By-the-way, Wilton," he said, " I. promised to tell 
you part of your own history, but did not intend to do 
It for some little time. An we are likely, however, to 
be separated for a month or two by this marriage trip 
of yours, there is one thing that I may as well tell you. 
But you must, in the first place, promise me, upon 
your honour as a gentleman, and by all you hold most 
sacred, not to reveal one word thereof to any one till 
the safety of the duke is quite secured. Do you prom- 
ise me in that solemn manner?" 

" I do, indeed, my lord," replied Wilton, " and feel 
most sincerely grateful to your lordship for relieving 
my mind on the subject at once." 

" Well then, Wilton," continued the earl, " you may 
recollect I said to the duke that there was as ancient 
and good blood in your veins as in his own or in mine. 
Now, Wilton, my uncle, the last Earl of Byerdale, had 
two other nephews besides myself, and you are the son 
of one of them, who, espousing the cause of the late 
King James, was killed at the battle of the Boyne, and 
all he had confiscated. Little enough it was. You are 
his son, I say, Wilton. Do you hear? His natural 
son, by a very pretty lady called Miss Harriet Oswald! 
But, upon my honour, I must go, or I shall miss the 
king." 

And, turning ronnd with an air of perfect coolness . 
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and composure, the earl quitted the room, leaving "Wil- 
ton thunderstruck and overwhelmed with grief. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The whole of the earl's dark scheme was cleared up 
to Wilton's eyes in a moment ; and the secret of his 
own fate was only given to him in conjunction with an 
insight into that black and base transactio/i, of which 
h$ had been made an unwitting tool. 

Horrible, most horrible to himself was the disap- 

S ointment of all his hopes. The bright dreams that 
e had entertained, the visions of gay things which he 
had suffered the enchanter imagination to call forth 
from the former obscurity of his fate, were all dispelled 
by the words that he had just heard spoken, and every- 
thing dark, and painful, and agonizing was spread out 
around, him in its stead. He was as one who, having 
fallen asleep in a desert, has dreamed sweet dreams, and 
then suddenly wakes with the rising sun, to find nothing 
but arid desolation around him. 

Thus, painful indeed would have been his feelings if 
he had only to contemplate his situation in reference to 
himself alone ; but when he recollected how his posi- 
tion bore upon the duke and Laura, the thought thereof 
almost drove him mad. The deceit which had been prac- 
tised upon him had taught him to entertain hopes and to 
pursue objects which he never would have dreamed of 
had it not been for that deceit. It had made him throw 
open his heart to the strongest of all affec4ions ; it had 
made him give himself up entirely to ardent and pas- 
sionate love, from which he would have fled as from 
his bane, had he known what was now told to him. 
He had been made, also, the instrument of basely deceiv- 
ing others. He knew that the duke would never have 
heard of such a thing as his marriage with Lady Laura ; 
he knew that in all probability he would never have 
admitted him into any extraordinary intimacy with his 
family, if he had not firmly believed that he was any- 
thing but that which he was now proved to be. He 
did not know, but be doubted much whether L^ura, 
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knowing her father's feelings upon stich a sabject, 
would ever have thought of him otherwise than as an 
ordinary acquaintance. He knew not, he could not teli| 
whether she herself might not upon that subject enter- 
tain^he same feelings as the duke. But what would 
be their sensations, what their astonishment, what their 
indignation, when they found that tho^ had been so 
basely deceived, when they found that he had been ap« 

Earently a sharer in such deceit ! Would they ever be- 
eve that he had acted unwittingly, when the whole 
transaction was evidently to the advantage of none but 
himself, when he was to reap the whole of the solid 
benefit, and the Earl of Byerdale had only to indulge a 
revengeful caprice ? Would anybody believe it ? he 
asked himself; and, clasping his hands together, he 
stood overpowered by the feeling of having lost ail hope 
in his own fate, of having lost her he loved for ever, 
and, perhaps, of having lost also her love and esteem, 
and the honourable name which he had hitherto borne. 

For a feV minutes he thus remained, as it were, ut* 
terly confounded, with no thought but the mere con- 
sciousness of so many evils, and with the cold, sneering 
tone of the Earl of Byerdale still ringing in his ears, 
announcing to him plamly that the treacherous states- 
man enjoyed the wound which he had inflicted upon 
him, almost as much as the humiliation to which he 
had doomed the duke. 

Wilton's mind, however, as we have endeavoured to 
show throughout this book, was not of a character to 
succumb under a sense of any evils that affected him. 
All the painful feelings that assailed him might, it is 
true, remain indelibly impressed upon his mind for long 
years. It was not that the effect wore out, it was only 
that the mind gained strength and bore the burden that 
was cast upon it; and thus, in the present instance, he 
shook off; m a very short space of time, the thought of 
his sorrows themselves, to consider more clearly how 
he should act under them. 

But new difficulties presented themselves with this 
eonsideration. He had solemnly pledged himself not 
to reveal what the earl had told him till the duke was 
placed in safety. He had pledged himself to Laura to 
throw no obstacle whatever in the way of her father's 
escape by the means which the earl had proposed. 
Neither was there a way of evading any part of the 
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plan as the earl had arranged it. Otherwise he would 
undoubtedly have endeavoured to postpone the marriage 
till after the duke was free, and then, having placed his 
own honour beyond all question, to tell Laura and her 
father the whole truth. But as the earl had taken care 
to inform, the j^overnor of the Tower that he was to go 
qut with LadyJLaura and the attendants after his pri- 
vate marriage to her, there could be no pretence for 
his staying in the Tower after the usual hour, and ma- 
king use of the earl's order, if the marriage did not take 
place. 

He saw that the wily politician had entangled him on 
all sides. He saw that he had left him scarcely a pos- 
sibility of escape. He had either to commit an action 
which he felt would be dishonourable in the highest de- 
ffree towards Laura, or to break the solemn pledge that 
he had made, and, at the same time, leave himself still 
under the imputation of dishonour ; for he had nothing 
else to propose to Laura or her father but her instant, 
marriage with himself, notwithstanding the circumstan- 
ces of his birth, or the imminent risk of her father^s to- 
tal ruin. 

" She may think,*' he said to himself, " and the duke 
certainly i^iU think, that I have never told this fact till 
the very last moment, when I have so entangled her 
that there was no receding. Thus I shall violate my 
word to the earl, which his baseness, perhaps, would 
justify me in doing, but shall yet derive scarcely any 
benefit either to the duke, or Laura, or myself." 

It was all agony ; and, clasping his hands together 
once more, he remained gazing upon the ground in ab- 
solute despair. Which way, he asked himself, could 
he turn for help or advice ? His mind rested for a mo- 
ment on Lord Sunbllry. There were many strong rea- 
sons to believe that he was in London, but incognito ; 
but, as Wilton thus thought, he recollected his pledge 
not to mention either the plans the earl had laid out, or 
the facts concerning his own birth which had been told 
him. And again he was at sea ; but the next moment 
came the thought of Lord Sherbrooke and his strange 
acquaintance Green : he recollected that on that very 
night he was to meet the colonel; he recollected that 
the very object of that meeting was to be the duke ; he 
remembered that Green's words had been, '*to apply 
to him in any difficulty, for he- had more power to do 
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bim a service than ever ;'' he recollected that the reij 
person he was to see possessed some knowledge of his 
own history ; and hope, out of these materials, however 
incoherent, strange, and unpromising they might be, 
contrived to elicit at least one ray of light. 

" I will meet him," he thought, '* I will meet him, and 
will do the best that I can when 1 do see him. I must 
not allude to what I have heard ; but he may have pow- 
er that I do not know of; he may even aid me in some 
other plan for the duke's escape. I will set out as soon 
as it is dusk." 

As he thus thought, he turned towards the door, nearly 
forgetting the letter which the earl had given him to 
copy ; but his eye chanced to fall upon it as he passed, 
and saying aloud, *' This man shall not see how he has 
shadLcn me," he sat down, and copied it clearly and ac- 
curately. He then left the house, went home, ordered 
his horse, and made preparations for his journey. The 
sun was just touchi[)g the horizon as he put his foot in 
the stirrup, and he rode forward at a quick pace on the 
road towards Somersbury. 

It was a beautiful clear evening, and many people 
were abroad ; but for the first six miles he saw nobody 
but strangers, all hurrying to their several destinations 
for the night, travellers wending their way into the great 
metropolis, and carts carrying to its devouring maw the 
food for the next day. Between the sixth and seventh 
milestone, however, where the moon was just seen rais- 
ing her yellow horn beside the village spire, he beheld 
a man, mounted upon a powerful horse, riding towards 
bim, who, by his military aspect, broad shoulders, pow- 
erful frame, and erect seat upon his horse, he recogni- 
sed, while still at some distance, as Green. 

" Ah Wilton, my boy," cried the colonel, as he rode 
up, " I am glad to see you. You are not behind your 
time, but there is an impatience upon me now that made 
me set off early. I am glad I did, for I have not been 
on my horse's back for a fortnight ; and there is some- 
thing in poor Barbary's motion that gives me back a 
part of my former lightness of heart." 

" I wish to Heaven that you could get it all back," re- 
plied Wilton. " But, I fear, when it is lost it is not to be 
regained ; I feel that it is so but too bitterly at this 
moment." 

" What, you !" exclaimed the colonel. '* What is the 
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matter, Wilton t What have you done ! fof a man nev- 
er loses his lightness of heart for ever but by his own 
act." 

« I think,'' said Wilton, " from what I have heard you 
say, that you can feel for my situation when I tell you 
that, by the entanglements of one I do not scruple to 
call a most accursed villain, I can neither go on with 
honour in the course that is before me, nor retreat with- 
OQt dishonour; and, even if I could do either, there 
would still be absolute and perpetual misery for me ia> 
liife." 

" Who is the villain V^ demanded Green, abruptly. 

"The Earl of Byerdale," replied Wilton. 

'* Ha, ha, ha !" shouted Green, aloud. " He is a cursed 
villain; he always was, and ever will be. But we will 
frustrate the Earl of Byerdale, Wilton. I tell you (hat, 
with my right hand on his collar, the Earl of Byerdale 
is no more than a lackey." 

" Bat you cannot frustrate him," replied Wilton, " so 
as to reueve me, unless you can find means to set the 
Duke of Gaveston at liberty; and even then — But it 
matters not. I can bear unhappiness, but not dishon- 
our." 

''Set the duke at liberty!" said Green, thoughtfully. 
"He ought to have been at liberty already. He has 
committed no crime, but only folly. He has been stu- 
pkU not wicked ; and besides, I had heard — ^but that may 
be a mistake. Let us ride on, Wilton," he continued, 
turning his horse ; " and, as we go, teU me all that has 
happened." 

" Alas !" replied Wilton, riding on beside him, " that 
is of all things which I cannot and must not do. If I 
could^peak, if I could open my mouth to any one on 
the subject, one half of my difficulties, one half of 
my grief, would be relieved at once. But that I am 
pledged and bound not to do, in a manner which leaves 
me no relief, which affords me no means of escape." 

" Well, then, Wilton," said his companion, " I know 
there are situations in which, to aid a friend at all, we 
must aid him upon his own showing, and without in- 
quiry. We must do what he asks us to do without ex- 
planation, or sacrifice his service to our pride. Such 
shall not be the case with me. I will do what I can to 
serve you, even to the last, altogether without explana- 
tion. I^et me ask you, however, one or two questions." 
. " I will answer them, if I can," replied Wilton. " But 
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' ramember always there is much that I am pledged not 
to reveal at present." 

" They will be very easily answered, my boy," re* 
plied Green. '' Have you seen the Earl of Sunbury !" 

" I have not," replied Wilton, " though I believe he 
is in England. To him I. should have applied, certainly, 
if I had been able to explain to him, in any d( gree, my 
situation." 

*' He is in England," replied Green : " I saw him two 
days ago ; but I leave him to smart for a time under the 
consequences of an imprudence he has committed. In 
the next place, I have but the one general question to 
pat : What can I do for you ?" 

"I know not, indeed," replied Wilton, ^'though I 
sought you with a vague hope that you might be able 
to do something. But the only thing that could in any 
degree relieve me would be, either to effect the escape 
of the duke from the Tower—" 

** That is impossible !" said Green, " utterly impossi- 
He ! What was the alternative ?" 

'^ To obtain from the king a warrant for his libera- 
tion," said Wilton, in a despairing tone, *^ which is im- 
possible also ; for how can I expect you to do what 
neither Vernon nor the Duke of Shrewsbury has been 
able to accomplish ? The king's only answer to all ap- 
plications is, that he has spoken to the Earl of Byer* 
dale ; and in the Earl of Byerdale we have no hope. So 
that is out of the question." 

"Not so much as you imagine, Wilton," replied 
Green. " I will do it if it is to be done, though I would 
fain have avoided the act which I must now perform. 
Come to me on Monday, Wilton, here upon this road 
where we now ride, and I thmk I will put the order in 
your hand." 

*« Alas !" replied Wilton, " Monday will not do. The 
liberation must be before to-morrow night to answer the 
intended purpose. I have lately thought to do the bold, 
and perhaps the rash, act of going to the king myself; 
telling him all I know, and beseeching him to set the 
duke at liberty. He even told me once that I had 
done him good service, and that he would favour me. 
But, alas ! kings forget such words as soon as spoken." 

*' He has a long memory, this William," replied 
Green ; ** but you shall go with me, Wilton. If it nwst 
be to-morrow, tomorrow it shall be. Meet me then at 

Vol. n.— R 
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twelve o^elodc exactly, at the little inn by the water ' 
called the Swan, near Kingston Bridge. I will be there 
"waiting for yon. It is a likely hour to find the king 
after he comes from chapel: but I will apply before 
hand both in your name and in mine ; for I heard some 
time ago, from Harry Sherbrooke, that you bad won 
such praises from William as he seldom bestows on any 
one." 

" At twelve to-morrow !" said Wilton, thoughtfully. 
*'I was to have been at the Tower at twelve to-mor* 
row. But it matters not. That engagement I at least 
may break without losing my honour or woundmg bev 
heart. But tell me, tell me. Green, is there any hope, 
h there any chance of our being successful V 

'* There is great hope, there is great chance,'* replied 
Green. ^ I will not, indeed, say that it is by any means 
sure ; for what is there we can rely upon on earth % 



Have I not seen everything break down beneath me 
like ^mere reeds, and shall I now put my faith in any 
man t But still, Wilton, I will ask this thing. I wiu 



see William of Orange — ^I may call him king at once — 
for king he is in fact ; and far more kingly in his cour<i 
age and his nature than the weak man who never wiU 
wear the crown of these realms again. We will both 
urge our petition to the throne ; and even if he have 
forgotten the last words that he said to me, those which 
you have to speak, perhaps, may prove sufficient. He 
IS not a cruel or a bloody-minded man ; and I do believe 
he forgets his enmities more easily than he does his 
friendships. If we could have said the same of the race 
of Stuart, the crown of England would never have rest^ 
ed on the brow of the Prince of Orange. I thought to 
have led you to other scenes and other conferences to- 
night," he added ; ''^hut this matter changes all, and we 
wfll now part. I will to my task, and prepare the way 
for to-morrow. You to yours ; but fail not, Wilton, fail 
not. Be rather before than after the hour." 

" I will not fail," replied WUton ; and, after this short 
conference, he turned his rein and rode back to London. 

As he went, he meditated on the hopes which his 
conference with Green had raised up again; but the 
brightness of those hopes faded away beneath the light 
of thought* Yet, though such was the case, the deter- 
mination remained, and grew firmer amd stronger, per- 
haps from the want of any very great expectation. - He 



I 
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determined to appeal to the king, as the last act in his 
power, to do so firmly and resolutely ; and if the king 
refused his petition, and gave him no reason to hope, t^ 
apply, as the next greatest favour, for a memorandum 
in writing of his having so appealed, in order that he 
might prove to Laura and her father that he had done 
all in his power to give the duke an opportunity of re- 
jecting that means of escape which could only be ob- 
tained by uniting his daughter to one from whom, in 
any other circumstances, he would have withheld her. 

" It is strange," he said to himself, " it is strange and 
sad, that I can scarcely move a step in any way without 
the risk of dishonour; and that the only means to avoid 
it requires every exertion to deprive myself of peace, 
and happiness, and love for ever." 

Thus he thought as he went along ; and imagination 
pictured his next parting from her he loved, and all that 
was to follow it ; the grief that she would suffer as well 
as hioiself ; the long, dreary lapse of sad and cheerless 
hours that was to fill up the remainder of existence for 
him, with all happy hopes at an end, and fortune, sta- 
tion, love, gone away like visions of the night. 

Early on the ensuing morning he despatched a note 
to the Tower, telling Laura that business affecting her 
father*s safety would keep him away from her at the 
hour he had promised to visit her. He would be with 
her, he said, at all events, before nightfall ; and he add- 
ed every term of love and affection that his heart sug- 
gested ; but, at the same time, he could not prevent a 
tone of sadness spreading through his letter, which 
communicated to Laura a fear lest her father's hopes of 
escape should be frustrated. 

By eleven o'clock Wilton was at the door of the 
small inn named for the meeting ; and two handsome 
horses which were standing there, held by a servant, 
announced that Green had arrived before him. On go- 
ing in, he found his strange friend far more splendidly 
dressed than he had ever seen him, apparently waiting 
for his coming. His fine person told to much advan- 
tage ; his upright carriage and somewhat proud and stem 
demeanour, the grave and thoughtful look of his eye, 
all gave him the appearance of one of high mind and 
high station, accustomed to action and command. A 
certain sort of gay and dissipated look, which he had 
previously borne, was altogether gone : within the last 
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few montlw he had become paler and thiimert and hta 
countenance bad assumed an air of gloom which did not 
^ven leaye it when he laughed. 

As Wilton now advanced towards him, he could not 
but feel that there was something dignified and impo- 
sing in his aspect ; and yet it caused him a strange sen- 
sation to thii]dc that he was going into the king^s pres- 
ence in company with a man whom he had actually first 
met upon the kmg's highway. 

~ "I am glad you have come early, Wilton," said 
Green. " The king returns from the chapel at a quar- 
ter past twelve, and expects us to be in waiting at that 
hour, when he will see us. This is no slight favour, I 
find, Wilton," he added, *' for the palace is full of cour- 
tiers, all eager and pressing for royal attention. Let us 
go immediately, then, and ride slowly up to the palace." 

-They mounted their horses accordingly, and rode on, 
speaking a few words from time to time, but not, in- 
deed, absolutely conversing, for both were far too 
thoughtful, and too much impressed with the impor- 
tance of the act they were about to perform, to leave the 
tongue free and unfettered. 

On their arrival at the palace they found that the 
king had not yet returned from the chapel ; but, on b6ing 
asked whether they came by appointment or not, and 
giving their names, they were admitted into a waiting- 
room where two or three other people were already as- 
sembled. The moments passea slowly, and it seemed 
as if the king would never return. 

At length, however, a distant flourish of drums and 
trumpets was heard together with the sounds of many 

B3ople passing to and fro in the courts and passages, 
uzzing conversation, manifold footfalls, gay laughter, 
announced that the morning service was over, and the 
congregation of the royal chapel dispersed. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

In the royal closet, at the palace of Hampton Court, 
stood King William III., leaning agalhst a gilt railing 
placed round some ornamental objects near one of the 
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i;rtndow8. The famous Lord*keepet Somers stood be* 
side him, while at a little distance behind appeared 
Keppel, Lord Albemarle, and before him a tail, fine^ 
looking man, somewhat past the middle age, slight, but 
dignified in his person, and with an air of ease and grace 
in his whole position and demeanour which bespoke 
long familiarity with courts. William gazed at him 
with a smile, and heard him speak evidently with pleas^ 
ure. 

" Well, my lord," he said, " I am very glad of the 
news you give me. With the assistance of yourself 
and my lord-keeper here, together with that of our 
good friend the Duke of Shrewsbury, I doubt not now 
my affairs will go well. I am happy to see your health 
80 well restored, my lord ; for you know my friendship 
for yott well enough to be aware that I was seriously 
afflicted at your illness, for your own sake, as well as 
because it deprived me of the counsel and assistance of 
one who, as I thought he would, has proved himself the 
only person, sufficiently loved by all men, to reconcile 
the breaches between some of my best friends." 
. '* Most grateful I am, sir," replied the Earl of Sunbury 
to this unusually long speech, " that Heaven has made 
me an instrument for that purpose ; and I can never suf- 
ficiently express my gratitude for your not being angry 
at my long absence from your majesty's service. Xhf 
arrangements thus being made, sire, 1 will humbly take 
my leave, begging your majesty not to forget the inters 
ests of my young friend according to youi* gracious 
promise." 

'* I will not forget, I will not forget," replied the king. 
^* When do you publicly announce your return, my lord ?" 

*' I think it would be better not, sire," replied the earl» 
*Uill after we have notified the arrangements to the 
three gentlemen who retire." 

The king smiled. '* That can be done to-morrow, my 
lord," he said ; '' and I cannot but say, that the sooner 
it is done the better, for my service has already suf- 
fered." 

"That disagreeable task will of course fall on my 
lord-keeper," said Lord Sunbury, looking to Somers 
with a smile. 

. ^' I shall do it without ceremony, my lord," replied 
Lord Somers. ** It will be a mere matter of form ; and, 
if wo couM h»ve fimada position. suitaUe to my Lord 
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Wharton, I should sagr that we hare constrocted the 
most harmonious administration that I hare seen since 
the glorioas revdlution.'* 

The king's brow grew somewhat dark at the name 
of Lord Wharton; and the Earl of Sonboi^, making a 
sign to the lord-keeper to avoid that topic, took his 
leave of the king, saying, " I think I have your majes- 
ty's permission to retire through your private apart- 
ments." 

As he was opening a door a little to the king's right 
hand, however, he was met by the Earl of Portland, 
who greeted him with a well-pleased smile, and then 
passed on towards the king, of whom Lord Somers was 
taking leave at the same moment. 

** May it please your majesty," said the Earl of Port- 
land, as soon as the Lords Sunbury and Somers had de- 
parted, ^the young gentleman whom you were once 
pleased to see concerning the Duke of Berwick's com- 
ing to England is now here, together with another 
gentleman calling himself Green, whom your majesty 
also, I understand — ^ 

** Yes, yes," said the king, " I will see him. I prom- 
ised to see him." 

** You told me also, sire," replied Lord Portland, ^ if 
ever this other gentleman applied, you would also see 
him. Mr. Wilton Brown, I mean." 

^ I will see him too," said the king. " I will see thera 
together. Let them be called, Bentinck." 

Lord Pbrtland went to the door and gave the neces- 
sary orders, and in a moment or two after, Wilton and 
his companion stood in the presence of the king. 

As they entered. Lord Albemarle said a few words td 
WiUiam in a low tone, to which William replied, " No, 
BO, I wiU tell you if it be necessary. Now, gentle- 
men," he said, " I understood, from a note received this 
morning by ray Lord of Albemarle, that you request an 
audience together, whieh, as I had promised to each 
separately, I have given. . Is your business the same, or 
different?" 

** It is the same, sire," replied Green at once.'^ '' But 
I will beg this young gentleman to uige what he has to 
say in the first place." 

The king nodded his head to Wilton to proceed ; ad- 
ding, " I have but little time this morning, and you may 
be brief; for if your business be what I Uunk, it has 
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been opened to me by a friend of yonrs, and you will 
hear more from me or him on Tuesday." 

** If your majesty refers to the Duke of Shrewsbury," 
said Wilton, ** I bate not the honour of his acquaint- 
ance; but he promised, I know, to urge upon yeur 
majesty's clemency the case of the Duke of Gaveston, 
in regard to which I have now ventured to approach 
you." 

" "We are mistaking each other," said the king. " I 
thought you meant something else. What about the 
duke 1" 

''When your majesty was last pleased to receive 
me," replied Wilton, '* 1 had the honour of recounting 
to you how I had been employed by his grace to set 
free his daughter, who had been carried awa;^ by Sir 
John Fenwick and other Jacobites. I explained to 
▼our majesty, at that time, that this daring act had 
been committed by those Jacobites in consequence of 
a quarrel between the duke and Sir John Fenwick, 
which quarrel was occasioned by the duke indignantly 
refusing to take part in the infamous conspiracy against 
your majesty. . Since then Sir John Fenwick has been 
arrested, and has charged the duke with being a party 
to that conspiracy. He has done this entirely and evi- 
dently out of revenge, and, as far as my testimony goes, 
I can distinctly show your majesty that, after his daugh- 
ter was carried away, the duke had no opportunity what- 
soever of revealing what he knew of the conspiracy, 
without endangering her safety, till after the whole was 
discovered ; for, on the morning of her return to town 
after being set free, the warrants against the conspira- 
tors were already issued." 

" You told me all this before, I think," said the king, 
with somewhat of a heavy brow and impatient air. 
" Where is the duke now !" 

•* He is in the Tower, sire," replied Wilton, " a pris- 
oner of state, upon this charge of Sir John Fenwick's, 
and I am bold to approach your majesty to beseech you 
to take his case into consideration." 

The king's brow had by this time grown very dark ; 
and, turning to Lord Portland, he said, '* This is another, 
you see, Bentinck." 

" I beseech your majesty," continued Wilton, as soon 
as the king paused, " I beseech you to hear my petition, 
and to grant it. ft ira case in which I am deeply in- 
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terested. You were pleased to my that I had condactk 
ed myself well ; you were pleased to promise me your 
gracious favour ; and I beseech you now to extend it to 
me so far as, at my petition, to show clemency to a 
nobleman who, perhaps, may have acted foolishly in 
suffering his ears to be guilty of hearing some evil de* 
signs against you, but who testified throughout the most 
indignant horror at the purposes of these conspirators, 
who has been punished severely already by the tempo- 
rary loss of his child, by the most terrible anxiety about 
her, and by long imprisonment in the Tower, where he 
now lies, withering under a sense of your majesty^s dis- 
pleasure. Let me entreat your majesty to grant me 
this petition ;" and, advancing a step, Wilton knelt at 
the kmg^s feet. 

** Why, I thought, young gentleman,'' replied William, 
*^ that before this time you were married to the pretty 
heiress." 

•* Oh no, sire," replied Wilton, with a sad smile ; " that 
is entirely out of the question. Such a report got abroad 
in the world, but I have neither station, fortune, rank« 
nor any other advantage to entitle me to such a hope.'^ 

" And you, colonel," said the king, turning towards 
Green, ** is this the object of your coming also 1" 

'* It is, sire," answered Green, advancing. " But first 
of all permit me to do an act that I have never done 
before, and, kissing your majesty's hand, to,acknowledg& 
that I feel you are and will be King of England. May 
I add more, that you are worthy of being so." 

The king was evidently pleased and struck. " I am 
^ad to see," he answered, holding out his hand to 
Crreen, " that we have reclaimed one Jacobite." 

'* Sire," answered Green, kissing the king's hand, but 
without rising, '* my affections are not easily chansed, 
and may remain with another house ; but it were loUy. 
to deny any longer your sovereignty, and," he added, 
the moment after, " it would be treachery henceforth, 
to do anything against it. And now, sire," he contin* 
ued, "let me urge most earnestly this young gentle^ 
man's petition, and let it be at my suit that the duke's 
liberation is granted. Wilton here may have many pe- 
titions yet to present to your majesty on his own ac-» 
count. I shall never have any ; and as your majesty 
told me to claim a boon at your hands, and promised to 
grant me anything that was not unreasonable, I beseech 
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TOU to grant me, as not an nnrtasonable reqaeat, the 
full pardon and liberation of a man who this young gen- 
tleman, and I, and Sir John Fenwick,and, I think, your 
majesty too, well know would as soon have attempted 
anything against your majesty's life as he would have 
sacrificed his own. This is the boon I crave, this is the 
petition I have to present, and I hope and trust that yon 
will grant my request/' 

*' Apd have you nothing else, colonel, to demand on 
your own account ?** said the king, gravely. 

"Nothing, sire,'' replied Green: *'I make this my 
, only request." 

'^ What!" said the king, after giving a glance as play- 
ful, perhaps, as a|iy glance could be upon the counte- 
nance of William III. "Is this the only request! I 
have seen in English history, since it became my duty 
to study it, a number of precedents of general pardons, 
granted under the great seal, by monarchs my prede- 
cessors, to certain of their subjects who have done some 
good service, for all crimes, misdemeanours, felonies, 
ei catera, committed in times previous. Now, sir, from 
a few things I have heard, it has struck me that such 
a patent would be not at all inexpedient in your own 
case, and I expected yon to ask it." 

^ I have not, and I do not ask it, sire," replied Green, 
in the same grave tone with which he had previously 
q[>oken. "I may have done many things that are 
wrong, sire, but I have neither injured, insulted, nor of- 
fended any one whom I knew to be a true subject of the 
prtBce I considered my lawful king. Possessing still 
nis commission, I believed myself at liberty to levy, 
upon those who were avowedly his enemies, the rents 
of that property whereof they had deprived me fighting 
in his cause. Sire, I may have been wrong in my view, 
and I believe I have been so. I speak ffot in my own 
justification, therefore. My head is at your feet if you 
choose to take it : death has bo terrors for me ; life .has 
no charms. I stay as long as God wills it : when he 
calls me hence, it matters little what way I take my 
departure. My request, sire, is for the liberation of the 
duke, who, believe me, is perfectly innocent; and I 
earnestly entreat your majesty not to keep him longer 
within the walls of a prison, which, to the heart of an 
Englishman, is worse than death itself.'* 

" I am sufficiently an Englishman to feel that," re« 
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pUed Uie king^. " Yoor own free iMidon for all oflRnieev 
up to this time we giye, or rather promise you, should 
it be needed, without your asking it Mark the king's 
words, gentlemen. In regard to the liberation of Uie 
duke, demanded of us, as yon have demanded it — ^that 
is, as the only request of a person who has rendered us 
most important senriee, and to whom we have pledged 
our word to concede some boon, we would grant it alBO» 
hot—" 

" Oh, sire !** exclaimed Green, " let your demeney 
Mot out that huL*^ 

** Hear me, hear me," said the king, relapsing into 
his usual tone ; " I would willingly grant you the duke's 
liberation as the boon which you require, and which I 
promised, but that I granted the order for his liberation 
some four days ago, not even demanding bail for his 
appearance, but perfectly satisfied of his innocence. I 
ordered, also, such steps to be taken that a mMe ffrose^ 

rrt might be entered, so as to put his mind fully at rest* 
told the Earl of B^erdale, the day before yesterday, 
that I had done this at the request of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury; and I bade him take the warrant, which, 
signed by myself and countersigned by Mr. Secretary 
Trumbull, was then lying in the hands of the clerk. It 
is either in the clerk's hands still or in those of Lord 
Byerdale. But that lord has committed a most grievous 
offence in suffering any of my subjects to remain in ii 
prison when the order was signed for their liberation." 
** May it please your majesty," said Keppel, stepping 
forward, ** I questioned the clerk this morning as I 
passed, knowing what your majesty had done, and bear* 
ing, to my surprise, from my Lord Pembroke that the 
duke was still in prison. The clerk tells me that he had 
still the warrant. Lord Byerdale seeming to have for* 
gotten it entirely." 

*' He has forgotten too many things," said the king ; 
*' and yet his memory is good when he pleases. Fetch 
me the warrant, Arnold. Colonel, I grant this war* 
rant, you see, not to you. You must think of some 
other boon at another time. Young gentleman, I have 
been requested, by a true friend of yours and mine, to 
hear your petition upon various points, and to do some* 
thing for you. I can hear no more petitions to-day, 
however, but perhaps you may find a kinder ear to lis- 
ten to you; and as to doing anything for you," he con- 
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tinued, as tie saw Keppel retnrn with a paper in his 
hand, " as to doing anything for you, the best thing I 
can do is to send you to the Tower. There, take the 
warrant, and either get into a boat or on your horse's 
back, and bear the good tidings to the duke yourself." 

As he spoke the king gave the paper into Wilton's 
hands, and turned partly round to the Earl of Portland 
with a smile ; then looked round again calmly, and, by 
a graye inehnation of the head, signified to Wilton aoA 
his companion that their audience was at an end. 

As soon as they were in the lobby, Green grasped his 
young friend's hand eagerly in his own, demanding, 
•* Now, Wilton, are you happy t" 

" Most miserable !'* replied Wilton. '* This paper is, in- 
deed, the greatest relief to me, because it puts me beyond 
all chance of dishonour. No one can impute to me 
now that I have done wrong, or violated my word even 
by a breath ; but still I am most unhappy, and the very 
act that I am going to do seals my unhappiness." 

*' Such things may well be," replied Green ; *^l know 
it from bitter experience. But how it can be so, Wil- 
ton, in your case, I cannot tell." 

Wilton shoo'k his head sorrowfully. " I cannot stay 
lo explain all now," he said, '* for I must hasten to the 
duke, and not leave his mind in doobt and fear for a 
moment. But, in going thither, I go to see her I lore 
for the last time. The metropolis will henceforth be 
l&atefttl to me, and I shall fly from it as speedily as pos- 
sible. I feel that I cannot live in it after that hope is 
at an end. I shall apply for a commission in the army, 
^nd seek what fate may send me in some more active 
life ; but, before I go, probably this very night, if yon 
will give me shelter, I will seek you and the Lady 
Helen, to both of whom I have much, very much to 
say. I shaU find you at Lord Sherbrooke's cottage, 
where I last saw you ? There I will explain every- 
thinff. And now, farewell." 

Thus saying, he shook Green's hand, mounted his 
horse, and, at a very rapid pace, spurred on towards 
London by all the shortest roads that he could discover. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The duke*8 dinner in the Tower was oyer. Ht h^ 
been much agitated all day, and Laura had been much 
agitated also, but she had concealed her emotions, in 
order not to increase those of her father. It was, as 
we have said, Sunday, and the service of the church 
had occupied some part of that long day's passing ; but . 
the rest had gone by very slowly, especially as the only 
two events which occurred to break or diversify the 
time told that there were other persons busy without, 
in matters regarding which neither Laura nor her father 
could take the sUghtest part, but which affected the fu- 
ture fate of both in the highest degree. Those two inci- 
dents were the arrival of Wilton^s note, which we have 
already mentioned, and a visit from the chaplain of the 
Tower, to tell the duke and Lady Laura that he had re-, 
ceived directions and the proper authorization (few of 
those things were needed, indeed, in those days) to 
perform the ceremony of marriage between her and 
Wilton at any hour that she chose to name. A con* 
aiderable time passed after this visit, and yet Wilton did 
not appear. The duke began to look towards Laura 
with anxious eyes, and once he said, ^* I hope, Laura, 
you neither did nor said anything yesterday to make 
Wilton act coldly or unwillingly in this business." 

^* Indeed, my dear father, I did not," replied Lady Lau- 
ra, " and he promised me firmly to do everything in his 
power. Something has detained him; but, depend upon 
It, there is no cause either to fear or to doubt." 

Such assurances, for a time, seemed to sooth the 
duke, and put his mind more at ease ; but, as time pass- 
ed, and still Wilton did not appear, his anxiety returned 
again ; he would gaze out of the window ; he would cast 
himself into a chair with a deep sigh ; and, though he 
said nothing more, Laura was bitterly grieved oo his 
account, and began to share his anxiety for the result. 

At length a distant door was heard to open ; then 
came the sound of the well-known step in the anteroom, 
making Laura's heari beat and the duke smile; but 
there was nothing joyful in the tread of that step : it 
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was slow and thoughtful ; and, after the hand was placed 
upon the lock of the door, there was still a pause, which, 
though in reahty very brief, seemed long to the prisoner 
and his daughter. At length, however, the door opened, 
and Wilton himself entered the room. There came a 
smile, too, upon his lip, but Laura could not but see 
that smile was a very sad one. 

*' We have been waiting for you most anxiously, my 
dear Wilton,'" said the duke ; '' we have fancied all man* 
ner of things, all sorts of obstacles ; for I well knew 
that nothing but matters of absolute necessity would 
keep you from the side of your dear bride at this mo- 
ment." 

*' But you still look sad, Wilton," said Lady Laura, 
holding out her hand to him. " Let us hear, Wilton, 
let us hear all at once, dear Wilton. Has anything 
happened to derange our plans or prevent my father^s 
escape 1" 

Wilton kissed her hand affectionately, replying, " Fear 
not on that account, dear Laura, fear not on that ac- 
count. Your father is no longer a prisoner. My lord 
duke, there is the warrant for your liberation, signed by 
the king^s own hand, and properly countersign^." 

The duke clasped his hands together, and looked up 
to heaven with eyes full of thankfulness, and Laura^s 
joy also burst forth in tears. But she saw that WiRon 
remained sad and cold ; and mistaking the cause, she 
turned quickly towards her father, saying, " Oh, my dear 
father, m this moment of joy, make him who has given 
us so much happiness happy also. Tell him, tell him, 
my dear father, that you will not, that you cannot think 
of refusing him your child after all that he has done 
for us." 

'* No, no, Laura," cried the duke : " you shall be his—" 

But Wilton interrupted him ; and, throwing his arms 
round Lady Laura, pressed her for a moment to his 
heart, took one long, ardent kiss, and then, turning to 
the duke, said, '* Pardon me, my lord duke ! It is the 
last ! Nay, do not interrupt me, for I have a task to 
perform which requires all the firmness I can find ta 
accomplish it. On seeing Lord Byerdale yesterday, he 
told me of the whole arrangements which he had made 
with you, and of the plan, for your escape ; he showed 
me that, according to the note which he had written to 
the governor of the Tower concerning the marriage 

Vol. U.— S 
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between your daughter and myself, your escape could 
not be effected till the ceremony had taken place, as it 
was assigned as the cause for our leaving the Tower so 
late at night. He made me j;^ledge myself not to dis« 
dose his part in this scheme to any one ; and he then 
said that he would tell me the secret of my birth, if I 
would plight my honour not to reveal it till after your 
safety was secure. I pledged myself, and he told me 
all. I now found, my lord, that you and I had both 
been most shamefully deceived ; deceived for the pur- 

gose, I do believe, of revenging on you and Lady Laura 
er former rejection of Lord Sherbrooke, by driving her 
to marry a person altogether inferior to herself in sta- 
tion. You will see that he had placed me in the most 
difficult of all positions. If I carried out his plan of es- 
cape, I knowingly made use of his deceit to gain for 
myself the greatest earthly happiness. If I revealed to 
you what he told me, I broke my pledged word, and, at 
1 he same time, gave you no choice, but either unwill- 
ingly to give me your daughter's hand, or to remain, 
and risk the chance of longer imprisonment and trial. 
If I held off and disappointed you in your escape, I again 
broke my word io Lady Laura. You may conceive the 
agony of my mind during last night. There was but 
one hope of my being able to escape dishonour, though 
it was a very slight one. I determined to go to the 
king himself. I engaged a gentleman to go with me 
who has some influence, and this morning we present- 
ed ourselves at Hampton Court. His majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to receive us ; he treated me vnth all 
kindness, and gave me the warrant for your liberation 
to bring hither. That warrant was already signed ; for 
the Duke of Shrewsbury had kept his word with me, 
and applied for it earnestly and successfully. The Earl 
of Byerdale knew that it was prepared, so that he was 
quite safe in permitting your escape. I have now nor- 
thing farther to do, my lord, than to wish you joy of 
your liberation, and to bid you adieu for ever.'* 

" Stay, stay !" said the duke, much moved. ** Let me 
hear more, Wilton."- 

But Wilton had ah*eady turned to Laura and taken 
her hand. 

" Oh, Laura," he said, " if I have been deceived into 
making you unhappy as well as myself, forgive me. 
You know, you well know, that I would give every 
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earthly good to obtain this dear hand ; that I would sac- 
rifice anything on earth for that object but honour, 
truth, and integrity. Laura, I feel you can never be 
mine ; try to forget what has been ; while I seek in 
distant lands, not forgetfulness, if it come not accom- 
panied by death, but the occupation of the battle-field, 
and the hope of a speedy and not inglorious termination 
to suffering. Farewell : once more, farewell !" 

" Stay, stay !" said the duke ; " stay, Wilton ! What 
was it the earl told you ? He said that you had as good 
blood in your veins as his own. He said you were 
even related to himself. What did he tell you ?" 

The blood mounted into Wilton's cheek. " He told 
me, my lord," he said, " that I was the natural son of 
his cousin." And, feeling that he could bear no more, 
he turned abruptly and quitted the apartment. 

As he did so, Lady Laura sank at her father's feet, 
and clasped his knees. ** Oh, my father," she said, 
" do not, do not make me miserable for ever. Think of 
your child's happiness before any considerations of 
pride ; think of the noble conduct of him who has just 
left us ; and ask yourself if I caa cease to love him 
while I have life." 

" Never, Laura, never !" said the duke, sternly. 
'' Had it been anything else but that, I might have yield- 
ed ; but it cannot be ! Never, my child, never ! So 
urge me not ! I would rather see you in your grave." 
. Those rash and shameful words, which the basest 
and most unholy pride has too often in this world wrung 
from a parent's lip towards a child, had been scarcely 
uttered by the duke, when he felt his daughter's arms 
relax their hold of his knees, her weight press heavily 
upon him, and the next instant she lay senseless on the 
ground. 

For an instant the consciousness of the unchristian 
words he had uttered smote his heart with fear ; fear 
lest the retributive hand of Heaven should have pun- 
ished his pride, even in the moment of offeuce, by ta- 
king away the child whose happiness he was preparing 
to sacrifice, and of whose death he had made light. 

He called loudly for help, and his servant and Lady 
Laura's maid were^ soon in the room. They raised her 
head with cushions ; Uiey brought water ; they called 
for farther assistance ; and though it soon became evi- 
dent that Laura had only fainted, it was long before the 
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slightest flymptom of returning consciousness appeared. 
The duke, the servants, and some attendants of the 
governor of the Tower were still gathered round her, 
and her eyes were just opening and looking faintly up, 
when another person was suddenly added to the group, 
and a mild, fine-toned voice said, in the ear of the duke, 

" Good God ! my lord dake, what has happened ? 
Had you not better send for Millington or Garth V 

** She is better, she is better," said the duke, rising ; 
^ she is coming to herself again. Good Heaven ! my 
Lord of Sunbury, is it you ? This is an unexpected 
pleasure." 

" I cannot say," replied Lord Sunbury, " that it is an 
unexpected pleasure to me, my lord ; for, though I would 
rather see your grace in any other place, and heard this 
morning at Hampton Court that the order for your hb- 
oration was signed, yet I heard just now that you were 
still in the Tower ; and, to say the truth, I expected to 
find my young friend Wilton with you. Let us attend 
to the lady, however," he added, seeing that his allusion 
to Wilton made the duke turn a little red, and divining, 
perhaps, that Lady Laura's illness was in some way 
connected with the absence of his young friend ; " she 
is growing better." 

And, kmdly kneeling down beside her, he took her 
hand in his, saying in a tender and paternal tone, " I ' 
hope you are better, my dear young lady. Nay, nay,** 
he added, in a lower voice, ^ be comforted ; all will go 
well, depend upon it : you are better now ; you are bet- 
ter, I see." And then perceiving that, only having seen 
him once before, Lady Laura did not recollect him, he 
added his own name, saying, " Lord Sunbury, my dear, 
the father, by love and by adoption, of a dear friend of 
yours." 

The allusion to Wilton immediately produced its ef- 
fect upon Lady Laura, and she burst into tears ; but, 
seeing Lord Sunbury about to rise, she clung to his 
hand, saying, " Do not leave me, do not leave me. I 
shall be better in a minute. I will send him a message 
by you." 

" I will not, indeed, leave you,\' said Lord Sunbury ; 

" but I think we do not need all these people present 

just now. Your father, and I, and your woman will be 

enough." 

According to his suggestion the room was cleared, 
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the windows were all thrown open, and in abont half an 
hour Lady Laura had sufficiently recorered herself to 
ait up ana speak with ease. Lord Sunbury had aroid* 
ed returning to the subject of Wilton till he fancied 
that she could bear it, knowing that it might be more 
painful to her even to hear him conversing with her 
father upon such a topic, than to take pan in the dis- 
cussion herself. At length, however, he said, 

** Now this fair lady is tolerably well again, let me 
ask your grace where I can find my young friend Wil- 
ton Brown. I was told at his lodgings that he had' 
come on with all speed to the Tower, merely getting a 
fresh horse as he passed." 

'* He was here not long ago, my lord," replied the 
duke, coldly. '* He was kind enough to bring me from 
Hampton Goort the warrant for my enlargement. He 
went away in some haste and in some sorrow, not 
from anything I said, my lord, but from what his own 
good sense showed him must be the consequence of 
some discoveries which he had made regarding his own 
birth. I must say he has in the business behaved most 
honourably, and, at the same time, most sensibly ; and 
anything on earth that I can reasonably do to testify 
my gratitude to him for all the services he has render* 
ed to me and mine, I will willingly do it, should it cost 
me one half of my estates." 

Lady Laura had covered her eyes with her hands, 
but the tears trickled through her fingers in spite of all 
she could do to restrain them. Lord Sunbury, too, was 
a good deal agitated, and showed it more than might 
have been expected in a man so calm and deliberate as 
himself. He even rose from his chair, and walked 
twice across the room before he replied. 

** My lord duke," he said at length, ** from what yon 
say, I fear that both Wilton and your grace have acted 
hastily ; and I am pained at it the more, because I be* 
lieve that I myself am in some degree the cause of all 
the misery that* he now feels, and of all the grief which I 
can clearly see is in the breast of this dear young lady. 
I have done Wilton wrong, my lord, by a want of prop- 
er precaution and care, most unintentionally ana un- 
knowingly ; but still I have done him wrong which I 
fear may be irreparable. I must see, and endeavottfi 
as far as it is in my power, to remedy what has gone 
amiss ; boti whether I can or whether I caimot da sob 
S3 
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I have determined to atone for my fault in the only 
way that it is possible. The last heir in my family en^ 
tail is lately dead : my estates are at my own disposal. 
I have notified to the king this day that I have ad<^ted 
Wilton Brown as my son and heir ; and his majesty has 
been graciously pleased to promise that a patent shadl 
pass under the great seal, conveying to him my titles 
^nd honours at my death. This is all that I know with 
certainty can be done at present; but there may be 
more done hereafter, in regard to which I will not enter 
at present ; and oh! my lord," he continued, seeing the 
duke cast down his eyes in cold silence, '* for my sake, 
for Wilton's sake, for this young lady's sake, at all 
events, suspend your decision till we can see farther in 
this matter.'* 

The duke raised his eyes to his daughter's face, and 
yielded, though but in a faint degree, to her imploring 
look. 

** I will suspend my decision, my lord, at your re- 
quest," he replied, ^* if it will give you any pleasure. 
But Laura knows my opinion, and — ^* 

**Nay, nay," said the earl, "we will say no more 
upon the subject, then, at present, my lord. But, aa 
your grace has the order for your liberation, and there 
can be no great pleasure in staying in this place, your 
grace and Lady Laura will get into my carriage, which 
is now in the court; and, while your servants clear 
your apartments and proceed to make preparations at 
Beaufort House, I trust you will take your sui^r at 
my poor dwelling. There 1 may have an opportunity^ 
my lord," he added, turning with a graceful bow to the 
duke, *• of telling you, who are a politician, some great 
political changes that are taking place ; though I fear, 
that, as I expect no guests of any kind, and have hitherto 
preserved a strict incognito, I shall have no way of en* 
tertaining this fair lady for the evening." 

Laura shook her head with a melancholy air, but 
made no reply. The duke, however, was taken with 
the bait of political news, and accepted the invitation, 
merely saying, " I take it for granted, my lord, that 
Mr. Brown is not at your house." 

** As far as i know," replied Lord Sunbury, " he is 
net aware of my being in England. I came to seek 
him here, wishing to tell him various matters ; but up 
to tlus tioM I have neither written to him, nor heard 
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from him since I have been in this country. And novr,' 
my lord," he continued, taking up the warrant from the 
table, " you had better let me go and speak with the 
governor's deputy here concerning this paper, and in 
five minutes I will be back, to conduct you at liberty 
to my house." 

Thus saying, he left them; and Lady Lanra, cer- 
tainly calmed and comforted by his kindly manner, and- 
the hopeful tone in which he spoke, prepared with 
pleasure to go with him. Her father mentioned Wil- 
ton's name no more, but gave some orders to his servant, 
and, by the time they were ready to go, Lord Sunbury 
had returned with the lieutenant of the governor, an- 
nouncing that the gates of the Tower were open to the 
duke. The earl then offered his hand to the fair girl, 
and led her down to his carriage, saying in a low tone 
as they went, "Fear not, my dear young lady. We 
shall find means to soften your father in time." 

After a long and tedious drive through the dull streets 
of London, the carriage of the Earl of Sunbury stopped 
at the door of his house in St. James's Square. None 
of his servants appeared yet iii livery, and the maa 
who opened the door was his own valet. He seemed 
not a little astonished at the sight of a lady and gen- 
tleman with his master ; and the earl was as much sur- 
prised to hear loud voicesfrom the large dining-room 
on his left hand. 

The duke and Lady Laura, however, entered, and 
were passing on; but the valet, as soon as he had 
closed the door, advanced and whispered a few words 
to the earL 

The earl questioned him again in the same tone, put 
his hand for a moment to his forehead, and then said, 
addressing the duke, "There are some persons up 
stairs, my lord duke, that we would rather you did not 
see at this moment. I will speak to them for an in- 
stant, and be down with you directly, if you will gq 
into the dining-room. You will there, I understand, 
find Lord Byerdale and his son, the latter of whom, it 
seems, has come hither for my support and advice, and 
has been followed by his father." 

" But, my lord, my lord," said the duke, " after Lord 
Byerdale's conduct to myself—" 
• " Enter into no dispute with him till I come, my dear 
duke," said the earl; *^ I will be with you in one miA- 
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ate; and bis Loidabip of Byeidala will hare quite auf* 
ftdent to settle with me, to give oocapatioii to his 
tfaooghto for the rest of the eTening. You may chance 
te see triompbant Tillaoy rebuked; I did want to escape 
the matter; bat, since he has presumed to come into 
my boose, I must take the task upon myself.** 

The tone in which he spoke, and the expectation of 
what was to foUow, fixed the doke*s determination at 
once ; and, drawing the arm of Lady Laura within his 
own, he followed the senrant, who now threw open the 
door to wliich Lord Sunbnry pointed, and entered the 
duBdng-room, while the earl himself ascended the stairs. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

A msKKu curious but yet painful presented itself to the 
eyes of Lady Laura and her father on entering the di- 
Btng-Foom of Lord Sunbury's house. On the side of the 
room opposite to the door stood Lord Sherbrooke, with 
his arms folded on his chest, his brow contracted, his 
teeth firmly shut, his lips drawn close, and every fea- 
ture but the bright and nashlAg eye betokening a strong 
and vigorous struggle to conjmaad the passions which 
were busy in his bosom. Seated at the table, on which 
the young nobleman had laid down his sword, was his 
beautiful wife, with her eyes buried in her hands, and 
DO part Qf her face to be seen but a portion of the 
cheek as pale as ashes, a|id the small, delicate ear 
glowing like fire. Tbe sun was far to the westward, 
and, streaming in across the open space of the square, 
poured through the window upon her beautiful form, 
which, even under the pressure of deep grief, fell nat- 
urally into lines of the most perfect grace. 

But the same evemng Ught poured across also, and 
streamed full upon the face and form of the Earl of By- 
erdale, who seemed to have total]3r forgotten, in excess 
of rage, the calm command over himself which he usu- 
ally exercised even in moments of the greatest excite- 
ment. His lip was quivering, his brow was contracted, 
his eye was rolling with strong passion, his hand was 
elinched ; and, at the moment that Laura and the duke 
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^R^nt round the table from the door towards the side of 
Ifae JDoom on which were Lord Sherbrooke and his wife, 
the earl was shaking his clinched hand at his son, ac- 
companying by that gesture of wrath the most terrible 
denunciations upon his head. 

** Yes, sir, yes !" he exclsumed. •• I tell you, my curse 
is upon you ! I divorce myself from your mothers mem- 
ory ! I cast you off, and abandon you for ever ! Think 
not that I will have pity upon you when I see your 
open-mouthed creditore swallowing you up living, and 
dooming you to a prison for life. May an eternal curse 
fidl upon me if I ever relieve you with a shilling even 
to buy you bread ! See if the man in whose house you 
have sought shelter ; see if this Earl of Sunbury, with 
whom, doubtless, you have been plotting ypur mther's 
destruction ; see if this undermining politician, this dip- 
lomatic mole, will give you means to pay your debts, 
or furnish you with bread to feed yourself and your 
pretty companion there ! No, sir, no ! Lead forth, to 
the beggary to which you have brought her, the beg- 
early o&pring of that nmag^te Jacobite! Lead her 
forth, and, with a train of babies at your heels, sing 
French ballads in the streets to gain yourself subsist- 
ence. You thought that I had no clew to your proceed- 
ings. I fancied she was your mistress, and that mat- 
tered little, for it is the only thing fitted for the beg^garljr . 
exile's daughter. But, since she is your wife, look to it 
to provide for her yourself!" 

He must have heard somebody enter the room, but 
he turned not the least in that direction, carried away 
by the awful whirlwind of his fury. He was even still 
going on, without looking round ; but it was a woman^s 
voice, the voice of a gentle, but noble-hearted woman 
that stopped him. 

Lady Laura, the moment she entered the room, rec- 
ognised, in the bending form of her who sat weeping 
and trembling at the table, one who had been kind to 
her in danger and in terror, and the first impulse was 
to go to her support. But when she heard the Jnsulting 
and gross words of the Earl of Byerdale, her spirit rose, 
her heart swelled with indignation, and with courage 
which she might not have possessed in her own case, 
she turned full upon him, exclaiming, 

*< For shame, Barl of Byeidale i For shame ! This to 
a woman in a woman's presence ! ' If you have forgot- 
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ten that yon are a gentleman, have yon forgotten thai 
vou are a man V* And, going quickly forward, she threw 
her arm round the neck of the weeping girl, exclaiming, 
** Look u{>, dear Caroline ; look up, sweet lady ! You 
are not without support ! A friend is near yon V^ 

Lady Sherbrooke looked up, saw who it was, and in^- 
stantly cast herself upon her bosom. 

The Earl of Byerdale turned his eyes from Laura to 
the duke, evidently confounded and surprised, and put 
bis hand upon his brow as if to collect his thoughts. 
The next minute, however, he said, with a sneering air, 
** Ha, pretty lady, is that you 1 Ha, my lord duke, have 
you escaped from the Tower? You are somewhat 
early in your proceedings ! Why, it wants half an hour 
of night ! But doubtless the impatient bridegroom was 
eager to have all complete, and I have now to congrat^ 
ulate my Lady Laura Brown upon her father's sudden 
enfranchisement, and her marriage with my dear cous- 
in's natural child. Ma'am, 1 am your most obedient, 
humble servant. Duke, I congratulate you upon the 
noble alliance you have forme£ You come well, yoa 
come happily, to witness me curse that base and degen- 
erate boy. But it is a pity you did not bring the happy 
bridegroom, Mr. Brown, that we might have two fim 
specimens of noble alliances in one room." 

" You are mistaken, sir," said the duke, furiously ; 
*' you are mistaken, sir. Your villany is discovered ; 
your base treachery has been told by a man who was 
too honourable to take advantage of it, even for his own 
happiness." 

** Then, my lord duke," repHed the Earl of Byerdale, 
" he is as great a liar in this instance as you have proved 
yourself a fool in every one ; for he plighted me his 
word not to reveal anything till your s^ety was se- 
cure." 

" It is you, sir, are the liar !" replied the duke, forget- 
ting everything in his anger, which was now raised to 
the highest pitch. ** It is you, sir, who are the Uar, as 
you have been the knave throughout, and may now 
prove to Be the fool too !" 

"Hush, hush!" exclaimed the voice of Lord Sher- 
brooke, raised to a loud tone. ** Remember, my lord 
duke, that he is still my father !" 

" Sir!" exclaimed the earl, turning first upon his son, 
'* I am your father no longer ! For you, duke, I see 
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liow the matter has gone with this vile and treacherous 
knave whom I have fostered ! But, as sore as I am Earl 
of Byerdale — '* 

^* You are so no longer P said a voiee beside him ; and, 
at the same moment, a strong, muscular hand was laid 
upon his shoulder, with a grasp that he could not 
shake off. 

The earl turned fiercely round and laid his hand upon 
his sword ; but his eyes lighted instantly on the fine, 
stem countenance of Colonel Green, who, keeping his 

Sasp firmly upon the shoulder of the other, bent his 
rk eyes full upon his face. 

The whole countenance and appearance of him whom 
we have called the Earl of Byerdale became like a 
withered flower. The colour forsook his cheeks and 
his lips: he grew pale, he grew livid; his proud head 
sunk, his knees bent, he trembled in every limb ; and 
when Green at length pushed him from him, saying 
in a loud tone and with a stem brow, " Get thee from 
me, Harry Sherbrooke !'' he sank into a chair, unable 
to speak, or move, or support himself. 

In the mean time his son had cast his eyes upon the 
ground, and remained looking downward with a look of 
pain, but not surprise ; while treading close upon the 
steps of Colonel Green appesured Wilton Brown, with 
the Lady Helen Oswald clinging to rather than leaning 
on his arm, and the Earl of Sunbury on her right hand. 

Those who were most surprisedf in the room were 
certainly the duke and Lady Laura, for they had been 
suddenly made witnesses to a strange scene without 
having any key to the feelings, the motives, or the ac- 
tions of the performers therein; and the duke gazed 
with quite sufficient wonder upon all lie saw to drowh 
and overcome all feelings of angsr at beholding Wilton 
90 unexpectedly in the house of the Earl of* Sunbury. 

For a moment or two after the stem gesture of Green, 
there was silence, as if every one else were too much < 
afraid or too much surprised to speak ; and he also con- 
tinued for a short space gazing sternly upon the man 
before him, as if his mind laboured with all that he had 
to say. It was not, however, to the person whom his 
presence seSmed entirely to have blasted that he next 
addressed himself. 

" My Lord of Sunbury,'^ he said, " yon see this man 
before me, and yon also mark how terrible to him is 
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this raddmi meeting with one whom he has deemed l&ng 
dead. When last we met, I left him on the shores of 
Ireland after the battle of the Boyne, in which I took 
part and he did not. The ship in which I was supposed 
to have sailed was wrecked at sea, and every soul 
therein perished. But I had marked this man's eager- 
ness to make me quit my native land, in which I had 
great duties to performy md I never went to the vessel, 
in which, if I had gone, I should have met a watery 
grave. During the time that has since passed, he has 
enjoyed wealth that belonged not to him, a ti^e to which 
he had no claim. He has raised himself to power and 
to station, and he has abused his power and disgraced 
his station, till his king is weary of him, and his country 
can endure him no longer. In the mean while, I have 
waited my time ; I have watched all his movements ; 
1 have heard of all the inquiries he has set on foot to 
prove my death, and all t^e investigations he instituted, 
when he found that the boy who was with me had been 
set on shore again. I have given him full scope and li- 
cense to act as he chose ; but I have come at length to 
wrest from him that which is not his, and to strip him 
of a rank to which he has no claim. Have you any- 
thing to say, Harry Sherbrooke V* he continued, fixing 
his eye upon him. '' Have you anything to say against 
that which I advance 1" 

While he had been speaking, the other had evidently 
been making a struggle to resume his composure and 
command over himself, and he now gazed upon him. 
with. a fierce and vindictive look, but without attempt- 
ing to rise. 

** I will not deny, Lennard Sherbrooke,'* he replied, 
'' tihax I know you ; I will not even deny that I know 
you to be Earl of Byerdale. But I know you also to be 
a jMTOclaimed traitor and outlaw, having borne arms 
against the lawful sovereign of these realms, subjected 
by just decree to forfeiture and attainder; and I calt 
upon every one here present io aid me in arresting yoa» 
and you to surrender yourself, to take your trial ac- 
cording to law !" 

"Weak man, give over!" replied the coloneh "All 
your schemes are frustrated, all your base* designs are 
vain. You writhe under my heel like a crushed adder; 
but, serpent, I tell you, you bite upon a file. First, for 
myself, I am not a proiela^ed traitpr ; but, pleading the 
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king's full pardon for everything in which I may hare of- 
fended, I claim all that is my own, my rights, my privile- 
ges, my long-forgotten name, even to the small pittance 
of inheritance which, in your vast accessions of prop- 
erty, you did not even scruple to grasp at, and whicn has 
certainly mightily recovered itself under your careful 
and parsimonious hand. But, nevertheless, though I 
elaim all that is my own, I claim neither the title nor 
the estates of Byerdale. Wilton, my boy, stand for- 
ward, and let any one who ever saw or knew your 
gallant and noble father, and your mother, who is now 
a saint in heaven, say if they do not see in you a blend- 
ed image of the two/' 

*' He was his natural child ! he was his natural child !'* 
cried Henry Sherbrooke, starting up from his seat. '* I 
ascertained it beyond a doubt! I nave proof! I have 
proof!" 

"Again, false man! Again?'' said Lennard Sher- 
brooke. ** Cannot shame keep you silent ! You have 
no proof! You can have no proof! You found no 
proof of the marriage — granted ; because care was ta- 
ken that you should not. But I have proof sufficient, 
sir. This lady, whom I must call in this land Mistress 
Helen Oswald, though the late king bestowed upon her 
father and herself a rank higher than that to which she 
now lays claim, was present at the private marriage of 
her sister to my brother, by a Protestant clergyman, be- 
fore Sir Harry Oswald ever quitted England. There is 
also the woman servant, who was present likewise, still 
living and ready to be produced ; and, if more is wanting, 
here is the certificate of the clergyman himself, signS 
in due form, together with my brother's solemn attest- 
ation of his marriage, given before he went to the fatal 
battle in which he fell. To possess yourself of these 
papers, of the existence of which you yourself must 
nave entertained some suspicions, you used unjustifia^ 
ble arts towards this noble Earl of Sunbury, which were 
specious enough even to deceive his wisdom ; but I ob- 
tained informatioikof the facts, and frustrated your de- 
vices." 

*• Ay," said Harry Sheibrooke, ** through my worthy 

eon, who, beyond all question, used his leisure hours in 

reading, privately, his father's letters and despatches^ 

for the great purpose of making that father a beggar !" 

<*I call Heaven to witness!" exclaimed the young 

V<*. IL— T 
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gentleman, clasping his hands together eagerly. But 
Lord Sunbury interposed. 

" No, sir,'* he said, *' your son needed no such arts to 
learn that fact, at least ; for, even before I sent over the 
papers to you which you demanded, I wrote to your soa» 
telling him the facts, in order to guard against their mis- 
application. Unfortunate circumstances prevented his 
receiving my letter in time to answer me, which would 
have stopped me from sending them. He communica- 
ted the fact, however, to Colonel Sherbrooke, and the 
result has been their preservation." 

The unfortunate man was about to speak again ; but 
Lord Sunbury waved his hand mildly, saying, " Indeed* 
ray good sir, it would be better to utter no mere of such 
words as we have already heard from you. Should you 
be inclined to contest rights and claims which do oot 
admit of a doubt, it must be in another place, and not 
here. You will remember, however, that, were you 
even to succeed in shaking the legitimacy of my young 
friend, the Earl of Byerdale here present, wiiich cannot 
by any possibility be done, you would but convey the 
title and estates to his uncle Colonel Sherbrpoke, to 
whose consummate prudence in favour of his nephew 
it is now owing that these estates, having been suffered 
to rest for so many years in your hands, no forfeiture 
has taken place, which must have been the case if he 
had claimed them for his nephew before this period. 
Whatever be the result, you lose them altogether. But 
I am happy that it is in my power," he added, advancing 
towards him whom we have hitherto called Earl of By- 
erdale, " to say that this reverse will not sink your fam- 
ily in point of fortune so much as might be imagined. 
That, sir, is spared to you, by your son*s marriage with 
this young lady." 

Caroline started up eagerly from the table, gazing 
with wild and joyful eyes in the face of Lord Sunbury, 
and exclaiming, " Have you, have you accomplished it ?" 

" Yes, my dear young lady, I have," replied Lord Sun- 
bury. " The king, in consideration of the old friend- 
ship which subsisted between your father and himself 
in youthful days, before political, strifes divided them, 
has granted that the estate yet unappropriated shall be 
restored to you on two conditions, one of which is al- 
ready fulfilled — your marriage with an English Protest- 
ant gentleman ; and the other which doubtless you will 
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fulfil, residence in this country, and obedience to the 
laws. He told me to inform you that he was not a man 
to strip the orphan. You will thus have competence, 
happy, liberal competence." 

Her husband pressed Caroline to his bosom for a mo- 
ment. But he then walked round the table, approached 
his father, and kissed his hand, saying, in a low voice, 
" My lord, let a repentant son be at least happy in sha- 
ring all with his father." 

For once in his life his father was overcome, and, 
bending down his head upon his son's neck, he wept. 

Lord Sunbury gazed around him for a moment ; but 
then, turning to Lady Helen Oswald, he said, '* I have 
much to say to you, but it must be in private. Never- 
theless, even now, let me say that your motives have 
been explained to me ; that I understand them ; that she 
who could sacrifice her heart's best affections to a pa- 
rent in exile, in poverty, in sickness, and in sorrow, has 
a greater claim than ever upon the heart of every noble 
man. You have, of old, deeper claims on mine ; and by 
the ring upon this finger, by the state of solitude in 
which my life has been passed, you may judge that those 
claims have not been forgotten. Helen V* he added, ta- 
king her hand in his. 

The Lady Helen turned her head away, with a cheek 
that was glowing deeply; but her hand was not with- 
drawn, and the fingers clasped upon those of Lord Sun- 
bury. 

The earl smiled brightly. '* And now, my lord duke,'* 
he said, " I besought your lordship about an hour ago 
to suspend your decision upon a point of great impor- 
tance. Did I do right 1" 

'* My lord," answered the duke, gayly, " I hope I am 
not too quick this time ; but my decision is already made. 
Wilton, my dear boy, take her, take her ; 1 give her to 
you with my whole heart." 
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viz. : Architecture, Sculpture, Paint* 
ing. Engraving, &c. By B. J. LoE- 
siH», Esq. 18mo. 
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TALES FROM HISTORY. By 
A«NBs Stkicclakd. 2 vols. ISmo. 

TALES FKOM AMERICAN 
HISTORY. By the Author of 
^* American Popular Lessons." 3 
▼9ls>- 18mo. With EngravingB. 

UNCLE PHILIPS CONVER. 
SATIONS WITH THE CHILDREN 
1BO0T THE HISTORY OF VIR. 
6INIA. 16mo. With Engravings. 

UNCLE PHILIP'S CONVER- 
SATIONS WITH THE CHILDREN 
ABOUT THE HISTORY OF NEW- 
YOK£. 2 vols. ISma Engravings. ^ 



TALES OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By B. B. Thatch- 
er, Esq. 18mo. Engravings. 

UNCLE PHILIPS CONVER- 
SATIONS WITH THE CHILDREN 

ABOUT THE HISTORY OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 2 vols. 18m0. 
Engravings. 

UNCLE PHILIPS CONVER- 
SATIONS WITH THE CHILDREN 
ABOUT THE HISTORY OF NEW- 
HAMPSHIRE. 2voIs. 18mo. En- 
gravings, 



BIOGRAPHY. 



PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Trans- 
laced from the original Greek, with 
Notes, critical ana historical, and a 
Life or Plutarch. By John Lano- 
BOEMB, D.D., and William Lano- 
hor NE , A. M . A new Edition , care- 
laUy revised snd corrected. Svo. 
With Plates. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE and 
CORRESPONDENCE of MRS. 
HANNAH MORE. By William 
Roberts, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. Por- 
trait 

The LIFE and DEATH of 
LORD EDWARD FITZGER- 
ALD. By Thomas Moorb. 2 vols. 
l2mo. 

MEMOIRS of AARON BURR. 
With Miscellaneous Selections from 
his Correspondence. By Matthew 
L. Davis. 2 vols. Svo. With Por- 
traits. 

TRAITS OF thi TEA-PARTY; 
being a MEMOIR of GEORGE 
R. T. HEWES, one of the last of 
its Survivers. With a History of 
that Transaction ; Reminiscences of 
the Massacre and the Siege, and 
other Stories of Old Times. By a 
Bostonian. ISmo. With a Portrait. 

WONDERFUL CHARAC- 
TERS; comprising. Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the most Remarkable 
Persons of every Age and Nation. 
BjHbnrt Wilson. Svo. Engra- 
vings. 

Th« LIFE of JOHN JAY ; with 
Selections from his Correspopdence 



and Miscellaneous Papers. By his 
Son, William Jat. 2 vols. Svo. 
With a Portrait. 

A MEMOIR OF the LIFE of 
WILLIAM LIVINGSTON, Mem- 
ber of Congress in 1T74, 1775, and 
1776 ; Delegate to the Federal Con- 
vention in 1787, and Governor of the 
State of New-Jersey from 1776 to 
1790. With Extracts from his Cor- 
respondence, and Notices of various 
Members of his Family. By T. 
Sepowick, Jun. Svo. Portrait. 

RECORDS OF MY LIFE. By 
John Taylor, Author of" Monsieur 
Tonson." Svo. 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS 
D'ABRANTES (Madame Junot). 
Svo. With a Portrait. 

MEMOIRS OF LUCIEN BONA- 
PARTE (Prince of Canino). 12mo. 

The LIFE and REMAINS of 
EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE. 
By the Rev. William Otter, A.M., 
F.L.S. Svo. 

The history of VlRGlL A. 
STEWART, add his Adventures in 
capturing and exposing the Great 
"Western Land Pirate" and his 
(jang, in Connexion with the Evi; 
dence; also of the Trials, Confes- 
sions, and Execution of a Number of 
Mnrrell's Associates in the State of 
Mississippi during the Summer of 
1835, and the Execution of five Pro- 
fessional (Gamblers by the Citizens 
of Vicksburg, on the 6th of July, 1835. 
Compiled by H. R. Howard. 12mo. 
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PLUTARCH'S LIYBS. Tram- 
Utod from the origiaai Greek ; with 
Notes, critical and historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch. By John Lano- 
BOBNE, D.D., and William Lamo- 
HORNB,A.M. New Edition. 4to18. 
large 12ino. 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS 
OF LORD BYRON. With Notices 
of his Life. By Thomas Mookb, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

Th« PRIVATE JOURNAL or 
AARON BURR, during bis Resi- 
dence in Europe, with Selections 
from his Correspondence. Edited 
by M. L. Datis. 2 vols. 8vo. 

SKETCHES OP thb LIFE and 
CHARACTER or thm REV. 
LEMUEL HAYNES, A.M. By 
Timothy Mathbe Coolky, D.D. 
With some Introductory Remarks, 
by William B. SrRAOUB, D.D. 
12mo. With a Portrait. 
^LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 
By Babby Cornwall. 12mo. 

LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. Bv 
Thomas Campbbll. 12ino. With 
a Portrait. 

The life of WICKLIF. Bv 
Charles Webb Lb Bas, A.M. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

LUTHER AND THE LUTHER. 
AN REFORMATION. By Rev. 
John Scott, A.M. 2 vols. ISmo. 
Portraits. 

The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER. By Charles Webb 
Lb Bas, A.M. 2 vols. ISmo. With 
a Portrait - 

The RELIGIOUS OPINIONS 
AND CHARACTER of WASH- 
INGTON. ByRev.E.C.M*GuiBM. 
12mo. 

A LIFE OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. In Latin Prose. By 
Francis Glass, A.M., of Qhia 
Edited by J. N. Reynolds. 12mo. 
Portrait. 

The LIFE of ANDREW JACK- 
SON, President of the United States 
of America. By William Cob- 
bett, M.P. 18mo. With a Por- 
trait. 

MATTHIAS AND HIS IMPOS- 
TURES ; or, the Proj^ss of Fa- 
naticism. Illustrated in the Extra- 
ordinary Case of Robert Matthews, 



and aome of fab F< 

Disciples. By Wiluax L. Stom*. 

18mo. 

LIVES OF tmb NECEOMAN- 
CERS ; or, an Account of the HMMt 
Eminent Persons ia Successive Age» 
who have claimed for themsetves, or 
to whom has been imputed hj othei% 
the Exercise of Magical Power. Bf 
WiLLLAM Godwin. 12mo. 

SKETCHES and ECCENTRI- 
CITiES OF COL. DAVID OROCJC- 
ETT. 12ma 

ANECDOTES of SIR WAL- 
TER SCOTT. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd. With a Life of the Au- 
thor, by S. Dbwitt Bloodgood, 
Esq. I2ma 

The LIFE OF BARON CUVI- 
ER. By Mrs. Lsb. 12mo. 

The life, CHARACTER, ani> 
LITERARY LABOURS of SAM- 
UEL DREW, A.M, By his eUeot 
Son. ISmo. 

MY IMPRISONMENTS: ME- 
MOIRS OF SILVIO PELLICO 
DA SALUZZO. Tmnriatad from 
the Italian. By Thomas Roscoi. 
12mo. 

The life of NAPCMuBON 
BONAPARTE. By*J. G. Loo«- 
bart, Esq. 2 vols. ISmow With 
Portraits. 

The life of NELSON. By 
Robert Souths y, LL.D. Itao. 
With a Portrait. 

The life aud ACTIONS o^ 
ALEXANDER thb GREAT. By 
the Rev. J. Williams. ISmo. With 
a Map. 

The LIFE of LORD BYRON. 
By John Galt. 18mo. 

The life of MOHAMMED, 
Founder of the Religion of Islam, 
and of the Empire of the Saracens. 
By the Rev. George Bush, of NeW- 
York. ]8mo. Engravings. 

The life and TIMES., of 
GEORGE thb-FOURTH. With 
Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons 
of the last Fifty Years. By Rev. 
Gboboe Cboly. ]8mo. 

LIVES OF the most EMI- 
NENT PAINTERS AND SCULP- 
TORS. By Allan Cunninghaic, 
Esq. 5 vols. 18mo. With Portrait*. 
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Thb life or MARY, QUEEN 
OP SCOTS. By Hvnrt Glabb- 
FOKD BsLi., Esq. 2 vols. 18mo. 
With a Portrait. 

MEMOIRS or the EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE. ByJoHNS.MsMBs. 
LL.D. 16nao. With PonraiU. 

LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEW- 
TON. By Sir Datxd BaawsTsa, 
K.a, LL.D., F.R.S. ISmo. With 
Engravings. 

The court akd CAMP of 
BONAPARTE. ISuio.. With a 
Portrait. 

LIVES AND VOYAGES of 
DRAKE. CAVENDISH, and 
DA MPI ER. Including an Introduc- 
tory View of the Earlier DiacoFeries 
in the South Seas, and the History 
oftheBucaniera. ISmo. With Por- 
traits. 

MEMOIRS OP CELEBRATED 
«FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. By 
Mrs. Janbson. 2 vols. 18mo. 

LIVES OF CELEBRATED 
TRAVELLERS. By Jambs Au- 
QUBTVs St. John. 3 vols. Idmo. 

LIFE OF FREDERICK the 
SECOND, King of Prussia. Bv 
Lord Dover. 2 vols. ISmo. With 
a Portrait. 

INDIAN BIOGRAPHY; or, an 
Historical Account of those Individ- 
uals who have been distinguished 
among the North American Natives 
as Orators, Warriors, Statesmen, and 
other Remarkable Characters. By 
B. B. Thatchbe, Esq. 2 vols. 
18mo. With a Portrait 

HISTORY OF CHARLE- 
MAGNE. To which is prefixed an 
Introduction, comprising the History 
of France from the earliest Period 
to the fiirth of Charlemagne. By 
G. P. R. James. 18mo. Portrait. 

Tbb LIFE OF OLIVER CROM- 
WELL. By the Rev. M. Rossell, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE of 
PETER THE GREAT. By John 
Bareow, Esq. 18mo. Portrait 

A LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
By J. K. PAULDING, Esq. 2 vols. 
18mo. With Engravings. 

T«B LIFE AND WORKS of 
DR. FRANKLIN. 2 vola. 18mo. 
With a Portrait 



The PURSUIT w KNOWL- 
EDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES; 
its Pleasures and Rewards. Illus- 
trated by Memoirs of Eminent Men. 
2 Fola. 16mo. 

The LIFE and TRAVELS of 
MUNGO PARK ; to which is add- 
ed an Account of his Death from the 
Journal of Isaaco, and the Substance 
of later Discoveries relative to his 
lamented Fate. 18mo. Engravings. 

AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Jarbd Sparks, Esq. 10 
Tola. 12nio. Wilh a Portrait in each 
volume. 

I. Life of John Stark, by Edward 
Everett.— Life of Charles Brockden 
Brown, by William H. Prescott.— 
Life of Richard Montgomery, by J. 
Armstrong.— Life of Ethan Allen, by 
Jarad Sparks. 

II. Life of Alexander Wilson, by 
Wm. B. O. Peabody.— Life of Cap- 
tain John Smith, by George S. HM- 
liard. 

III. Life and Treason of Benedict 
Arnold, by Jared Sparks. 

IV. Life of Anthony Wayne, by 
John Armstrong.— Life of Sir Henry 
Vane, by C. W. Upham. 

V. Life of John Eliot, the Apostle 
to the Indians, by Convers Francis. 

VI. Life of WilUam Pinkoev, fay 
nry Wheaton.**Life pf WiiliaBa 

llery, by E. T. Channing.— Life of 
Cotton Mather, by Wm. B. O. Pea- 
body. 

VII. Life of Sir William Phips,by 
Francis Bowen.— Life of Israel Put- 
nam, by W. B. O. Peabody.— Me- 
moir of Lucretia Maria Davidson, br 
Miss Sedgwick.— Life of David Rit- 
tenhouse, by James Renwick. 

VIII. Life of Jonathan Edwarda, 
by Samuel Miller.— Life of David 
Brainerd* by Wm. B. O. Peabody. 

IX. Life of Baron Steuban, by 
Francis Bowen.— Life of Sebastian 
Cabot, by Chariea Havward, Jr.— 
Life of William Eaton, by Comelioa 
C. Feiton. 

X. Life of Robert FuiUm, br Pm- 
feasor Renwick.^Life of Heaiy 
Hudson, by Henry R. Clevelaiid.^ 
Life of Joseph Wanan, by Aleian- 
der H. Everett— Life (^ Father Mar- 
quetta, by Jaied Sparka. 
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LIVES OP THB SIGNERS op 
TBB DECLARATION or INDE- 
PENDENCE. By N. DwioRT. 
I81110. 

BIOGRAPHIES op DISTIN- 
GUISHED FEMALES. 2 vols. 
I8B0. 

EXEMPLARY and INSTRUC- 
TIVE BIOGRAPHY. 3volB.18aio. 

LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OP DEWITT CLINTON. 
By Professor Rbnwxck. 18mo. Por- 
trait 

LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OP GENERAL ALEXAN- 



DER HAMILTON. By Professor 

Renwiok. 18mo. 

LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OP GOVERNOR JOHN 
JAY. By Professor Rbnwick. 
ISma 

LIVES OP THB APOSTLES 
AND EARLY MARTYRS op thx 
CHURCH. ISmo. Engraving. 

SKETCHES OP tbb LIVES or 
DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. 
Written for Young Ladies, with a 
View to their Mental and Moral Im- 

frovement. By an American Lady. 
8mo. Portrait. 



VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 



LETTERS rBOM the OLD 
WORLD. By a Lady of New-York. 
2 vols. 12n(io. 

TRAVELS IN THB UNITED 
STATES during the Years 1834, 5, 
d, iacladiDg a Summer Residence 
with the Pawnee Indians and a Visit 
to Cuba and the Azores. By the 
.Hon.CHABLB8 Augustus Musbay. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

EMBASSY TO TBB EASTERN 
COURTS OP SIAM, COCHIN- 
CHINA, AND MUSCAT. By Ed- 
mund ROBBBTS. 8tO. 

VOYAGE OP THB UNITED 
STATES FRIGATE POTOMAC, 
under the command of Com. John 
Downes, during the Circumnaviga- 
tion of the Globe, in the years 1831, 
18X2, 1833, and . 1834 ; including a 
particular Account of the Engage- 
ment at Quallah-Battoo, on the coast 
of Sumatra; with all the official 
Documents relating to the same. 
By J. N. Reynolds. 6vo. With 
EngeaTingt. 

TRAVELS IN EUROPE.: vix., 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, some 

Crts of Germany, and the Nether- 
ids, daring the Years 1836 and *36. 
By WiLBUB FisK, D,D, 8vo. En 
gravings. 

RETROSPECT op WEST 
£RN TRAVEL. By Miss Hab 

BIBT MABTINBAiT. 2 TOls. 12m0. 



The far WEST ; or, a Toa^ 
beyond the Mountains. 2 role. 
12ma 

INCIDENTS OP TRAVEL in 
EGYPT, ARABIA PETRJSA, 
and the HOLY LAND. By au 
American. 2 vols. 12mo. Engra^ 
▼ings. 

INCIDENTS OP TRAVEL in 
GREECE, TURKEY, RUSSIA, 
AND POLAND. By the Author of 
** Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Ara- 
bia Petrsa, and the Holy Land." 2 
vols. 12au>. Engravings. 

A YEAR IN SPAIN. By a 
Young American. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Engravings. 

SPAIN REVISITED. By the 
Author of " A Year in Spain." 2 
vols. 12mo. Engravings. 

The AMERICAN in ENG- 
LAND. By the Author of " A. Year 
in Spain." 2 vols. 12mo. 

TRAVELS AND RESEARCH- 
ES IN CAFFRARIA; describing 
the Character, Customs, and Moral 
Condition of the Tribes inhabiting 
that Portion of Southern Africa. 
By Stephen Kay. 12mo. Map, 
&c. 

POLYNESIAN RESEARCH- 
ES, during a Residence of nearly 
eight Years in the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands. By William Ellis. 
4 vols. 12mo. Maps, &e. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, 
AND BELGIUM. A. short Tour in 
1635. Bt Hbxan Hvmphrbt, D.D, 
2 Tols. 12mo. 

A NARRATIVE or FOUR 
VOYAGES to the South Sea, North 
and South Pacific Ocean, Chinese 
Sea, Ethiopia and Southern Atlantic 
Ocean, and Antarctic Ocean. From 
the Year 1822 to 1831. Comprising 
an Acconnt of some valuable Discov- 
eries, including the Massacre Isl- 
ands, where thirteen of the Author's 
Crew were massacred and eaten by 
Cannibals. By CapL Benjamin 
MoKKKLL, Jun. 8to. 

NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE 
TO THB SOUTH SEAS, in 1820^1. 
By Abby Janb Morbbll, who ac- 
companied her husband, Capt. Ben- 
jamin Morrell, Jun., of the Schooner 
Antarctic. 12mo. 

PARIS AND THE PARISIANS, 
in 1835. By Frances Trollopb. 
8vo. Engravings. 

The NARRATIVE of AR- 
THUR GORDON PYM of Nan- 
tucket. Comprising the Details of a 
Mutiny and atrocious Butchery on 
board the American Brig Grampus, 
on her way to the Sotitb Seas, in the 
Month of June, 1827. With an Ac- 
count of the Recapture of the Ves- 
sel by the Survivors; their Ship- 
wreck and subsequent horrible Suf- 
ferings from Famme ; their Deliver- 
ance by means of the British Schoon- 
er Jane Guy ; the brief cruise of this 
latter Vessel in the Antarctic Ocean ; 
her Capture, and the Massacre of 
her Crew, among a Group of Islands 
in the agkty-fmtrth Parallel of South- 
ern. LatUutU ; together with the in- 
credible Adventures and Discoveries 
atUl farther South to which that dis- 
tressing Calamity gave rise. 12mo. 

NARRATIVE w an EXPEDI- 
TION THROUGH TUB UPPER MIS- 
SISSIPPI TO ITASCA LAKE, the 
actual Source of this River ; embra- 
cing an Exploratory Trip through 
the St. Croiz and Burntwood ^r 
BrouU) Rivers. By Hrnry R. 
Schoolcraft. 8vo. Maps. 

A HOME TOUR throvob 
TBB MANUFACTURING DIS* 
TRICTS OF ENGLAND. By Sir 
Georob Head, 12mo. 



SKETCHES of TURKEY in 
1831 and 1832. By an American. 
8vo. Engravings. 

LETTERS fbom the JSGEAN. 
By Jambs Embrson, Esq. 8vo. 

FOUR YEARS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Calvin Colton. 
I2ma 

The SOUTHWEST. By a 
Yankee. 2 vols. I2mo. 

The RAMBLER in NORTH 
AMERICA. By C. J. Latrobe, 
Author of the "AlpeoBtock/'^tc 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The rambler in MEXICO. 
By C. J. Latrobb. 12nio. 

A NARRATIVE of tab VISIT 
TO THE AMERICAN CHURCH- 
E3, by the Deputation from the Con- 
gregatioDftl Union of England and 
Wales. By Andrew Rbbd, D.D^ 
and James Mathbson, D.D. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

CONSTANTINOPLE and its 
ENVIRONS. In a Series of Let- 
ters, exhibiting the actual State of 
the Manners, Customs, and Habits 
of the Turks, Armenians, Jews, and 
Greeks, as modified by the policy of 
Sultan Mahmoud. By an American, 
long resident at Constantinople 
(Commodore Pobtbb). In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The TOURIST, or Pocket Man- 
ual for Travellera on the Hudson 
River, the Western Canal and Stage 
Road to Niagara Falls, down Lake 
Ontorio and the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal and Quebec. Comprising 
also the Routes to Lebanon, Ball- 
ston, and Saratoga Springs. 18ma 
With a Map. 

NARRATIVE of VOYAGES to 
EXPLORE THE SHORES of 
AFRICA, ARABIA, and MADA- 
GASCAR; performed in H. M. 
Ships Leven and Barracouta, under 
the I^rection of Captain W. F. W. 
Owen, fi-fj. 2 vols. 12ma 

A WINTER IN THE WEST. 
By a New-Yorker (C. F. Hoffman, 
Esq.). 2 vols. 12mo. 

OBSERVATIONS on PRa 
FESSIONS, LITERATURE, 
MANNERS, AND EMIGRATION 
in the United States End Canada 
By thft Rev. Isaac Fiblbb. 12iBa 
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Aw IMPROVED MAP or thc 
HUDSON RIVER, with the Post 
Roads between New-York sod Al- 
beoj. 

THINGS AS THEY ARE; or, 
Notes of a Traveller throagh some 
of the Middle and Northern States. 
I2iiia EngraTings. 

VISITS AND SKETCHES at 
HOME AND ABROAD. With 
Tales and Miscellanies now first col- 
lected, and a new Edition of the 
" Diary of an Ennajr6e." By Mrs. 
Jambson. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A SUBALTERN'S FUR- 
LOUOH : Descriptive of Scenery 
in various parts of the United States, 
Upper and Lower Canada, New- 
Bmnswick, and Nova Scotia, during 
the Summer and Autumn of 1832. 
By K. T. CoKB, Lieutenant of the 
45th Regiment. 2 vols. 12mo. 

NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE in thb PO- 
LAR SEAS AND REGIONS. With 
Illustrations of their Climate, Geolo- 
gy, and Natural History, and an Ac- 
count of the Whale-Fishery. By 
Professors Lbslib and Jambson, 
and Hugh Mobbay. 18mo. With 
Maps, dec 

NARRATIVE or DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE in AFRICA. 
Fh>Di the earliest Ages to the pres- 
ent Time. With Illustrations of its 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. 
Bv Professor Jambson, and Jambs 
Wilson and Hugh Mubbay, Esqrs. 
18mo. 



DESCRIPTION or PIT- 
CAIRN'S ISLAND, and ite Inhab- 
itants. With an Authentic Account 
of the Mutiny of the Ship Bgunty* 
and of the subsemient Fortunes of 
the Mutineers. By J. Bab bow, 
Esq. 18mo. Engravings. 

JOURNAL or an EXPEDI- 
TION TO EXPLORE thb 
COURSE AND TERMINATION 
or thb NIGER. With a Narra- 
tive of a Voyage down that River to 
its Termination. By Richabd and 
John Landbb. 2 vols. 18mo. En- 
gravings. 

Thb travels and RE- 
SEARCHKS or ALEXANDER 
VON HUMBOLDT; being a con- 
densed Narrative of his Journeys in 
the Equinoctial Regions of America, 
and in Asiatic Russia : together with 
Analyses of his more important In- 
vestigations. By W. Macoilli- 
TBAY, A.M. ISmo. Engravings. 

PARRY'S VOYAGES and 

JOURNEY TOWARDS THB 

NORTH POLE. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

PERILS or THB SEA; being 
Authentic Narratives of Remarka- 
ble and Affecting Disasters upon the 
Deep. With Illustrations of the 
Power and Goodness of God in won- 
derful Preservations. 18mo. En- 
gravings. 

CAROLINE WESTERLEY ; 
or, the Young Traveller from Ohio. 
By Mrs. Phblps (formerly Mrs. Lin- 
coln). 18mo. Engravings. 



THEOLOGY, Ac. 



Thb works op thb REV. 
ROBERT HALL, A.M. With a 
hrief Memoir of bis Life, by Dr. 
Ob BOOST, and Observations on his 
Character as a Preacher, by the Rev. 
John Fostbb. Edited by Olin- 
thus Gbboobt, LL.D. 3vols.8vo. 
Portrait 

ESSAYS ON THB PRTNCI- 
PLES OP MORALITY, and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Ob- 
ligations of Mankind. By Jon atha n 
DyMOND. With a Prefoce by the 
Rev. Gbobob Bush, M.A. 8va 



EVIDENCE OP thb TRUTH 
OP the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
derived from the literal Fulfilment of 
Prophecy. By the Rev. Albxandbb 
Kbith. 12mo. 

DEMONSTRATION op thb 
TRUTH OP thb CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. By Albx. Kbith, 
D.D. 12mo. Engravings. 

Thb harmony op CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH AND CHRISTIAN 
CH A RACTER, and the Culture and 
Discipline of the Mind. By Jomv 
Abbbobombib, M.D. 18ma 
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SC0LI8IA8TI0AL HIITOBT. 



INSTITUTES OP ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and 
Modern, in four Book«, much Cor- 
rected, Enlarged, and Improved, 
from the Primary Aathorities, by 
John Lawikncb Von Moshkim, 
D.D.f Chancellor of the Uniyersity 
of Gottingen. A new and literal 
Tranalation from the original Latin, 
with copious additional Notes, ori- 
ginal and selected. By James Mub- 
DOCK, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 

A HISTORY or THB CHURCH, 
from the earliest Ages to the Refor- 
mation. By the Rev. Gbobob Wad- 
DIN6T0N, M.A. 8vo. 

PRIDEAUX'S CONNEXIONS ; 
or, the Old and New Testaments 
connected, in the History of the 
Jews and neighbouring Nations, from 
the Declension of the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Jodah to the Time of 
Christ. By HdmpUbby Pkidbaux, 
D.D. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
With Maps and Engravings. 

HISTORY OP PRIESTCRAFT 
in all Ages and Countries. By Wil- 
UAM HowiTT. 12mo. 



A NARRATIVE OP EVENTS 

COHNBCTBD WITH THB RISE AND 

PROGRESS OP THB PROTES- 
TANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN VIRGINIA. To which is added 
an Appendix, containing the Jour- 
nals ot the Conventions in Virginia 
from the Commencement to tho pres- 
ent Time. By F. L. Hawks. 8vo. 

LUTHER AND THB LUTHER- 
AN REFORMATION. By the 
Rev. John Scott, A.M. 2 vols. 
ISmo. Portraits. 

HISTORY or thb REFORM- 
ED RELIGION in FRANCE. 
By the Rev. E. Smbolbt. 3 vols. 
18mo. Engravings. 

HISTORY or THB BIBLE. By 
the Rev. 6. R. Glbio. 2 vols. 
iSmo. Map. 

SACRED HISTORY or thb 
WORLD, as displayed in the Crea- 
tion and Subsequent Events to the 
Deloga Attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered in a Series of 
Letters to a Son. By Shabon 
TuBNBB» F.S.A. 3 vols. 18mo. 



NATUBAL THBOLOGY. 



PALEY»8 NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY. With lUustrative Notes, 
by HxNBY LoBD Bbovgham, 
F.R.S., and Sir Charlbs Bbll, 
K.G.H., F.R.S., L. & E. With nu- 
merous Woodcuts. To which are 
added Preliminary Observations and 
Notes. By Alonzo Pottbb, D.D. 
2 vols. ISmo. 

On thb POWER, WISDOM. 
AND GOODNESS OP GOD, as 
manifested in the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Moral and In« 



tellectoal Constitution of Man. By 
the Rev. Thomas Chalmbbs, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 12mo. 

Thb hand, iU Mechsnism and 
Vital Endowments, as evincing De- 
sign. By Sir Charles Bell, 
I^G.H., F.R.S., &c. 12mo. 

On astronomy and GEN- 
ERAL PHYSICS. By the Rev. 
William Wrswbll. M.A., PJtS., 

dec. I2D10. 



PROTESTANT JESUITISM. 
By a Protestant. ]2mo. 

THOUGHTS ON thb RELI- 
GIOUS STATE OP THB COUN- 
TRY : with Reasons for preferring 
Episcopacy. By the Rev. Calvin 
CoLTON. 12ma 

A CONCORDANCE to thb 
HOLY SCRIPTURES X)f the Old 
and New Testaments. By John 
Brown, of Haddington. 32ino. 



Thb CONSISTENCY op thb 
WHOLE SCHEME op REVE- 
LATION with Itself and with Hu- 
man Reason. By Philip Nicho> 
L4S Shuttlbworth, D.D. 18mo. 

HELP TO FAITH; or, a Sum-' 
roary of the Evidences of the Gen- 
uineness, Authenticity, Credibilitv, 
and Divine Authority of the Ho^ 
Scriptures. By the Rev. P. P. 
Sandpobo. 12mo. 
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A DICTIONARY or mm HOLY 
BIBLE. Containing an Hialoncal 
Account of the Persons; a Greo- 
rraphical and Historical Account of 
the Places ; a Literal, Critical, and 
Systematical Description of other 
Objects, whether Natural, Artificial, 
Civil, Religious, or Military; and 
an Explanation of the appellative 
Terms mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. 
JoBN BaowN. With a Life of the 
Author ; and an Essay on the Evi- 
deaeeofClurtstianity. 8vo. 

SERMONS or the REV. 
JAMES SAURIN, late Pastor of 
the French Church at the Haffue. 
From the French, by the Rev. Rob- 
SKT Robinson, Rev. Hbnrt Hun- 
TBK, D.D., and Rev. Josbph Sut- 
CLirrc, A.M. A new Edition, with 
additional Sermons. Revised and 
corrected by the Rev. Samuxl Bur- 
BBS, A.M. With a likeness of the 
Author, and a seneral Index. From 
the last London Edition. With a 
Preface by the Rev. J. P. K. Hbn- 
SHAW, B.b, 2 vols. 6vo. 



WORKS OP TRi REV. JOHN 
WESLEY. lOvols.Svo. 

A TREATISE OM TAB MIL- 
LENIUM ; in which the prevailiiigr 
Theories on that Stibiect are care- 
fully examined ; and the true Scrip- 
toral Doctrine attempted to be elicit- 
ed and established. By Obobox 
Bush, A.M. 12mo. 

The COMFORTER; or, Ex- 
tracts selected for the Consolation of 
Mourners under the Bereavement of 
Friends and Relations. By a Vil- 
lage Pastor. ISmo. 

CHRISTIANITY INDEPEND- 
ENT or THB CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT. 12mo. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS; or, an 
easy Introduction to the Reading of 
the Bible. By the Author of '* The 
Infant Christian's First Catechism.*' 
i8mo. Engravings. 

EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY ; or, Uncle Philip's Converaa- 
tions with the Children about the 
Truth of the Christian Religion. 
18mo. ' Engravings. 



MEDICINE, SURGERY, dtc. 



The study or MEDICINE. 
By John Mason Good, M.D., 
F. R.S. linproved from the Author's 
Manuscripts, and by Reference to 
the latest Advances in Physiology, 
Pathology, and Practice. By Sam- 
UBL CooPBR, M.D. With Notes, 
by A. Sidney Doanb, A.M., M.D. 
To which is prefixed, a Sketch of 
the History of Medicine, from its 
Origin to the Commencement of the 
19th Century. By J. Bostock, 
M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 

MIDWIFERY ILLUSTRA- 
TED. By J. P. Mayoribr, M.D. 
Translated from the French, with 
Notes, by A. Sidney Doanb, A.M., 
M.D. With 82 Plates. 8vo. 

SURGERY ILLUSTRATED. 
Compiled from the Works of Cutler, 
Hind, Velpeau, and Blasius. By A. 
Sidney Doanb, A.M., M.D. With 
52 Plates. 8vo. 

A TREATISE on TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL ANATOMY; or, 
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the Anatomy of the Regions of the 
Human Body, considered in its Re- 
lations with Surgery and Operative 
Medicine. With sn Atlas of 12 
Plates. By Ph. F«ed. Blandin, 
Professor of Anatomy and Operative 
M^icine, &c. Tranalated from the 
French, by A. Sidney Doanb, A.M., 
M.D. With additional Matter and 
Plates. 8vo. 

ELEMENTS of the ETIOI- 
OGY AND PHILOSOPHY or 
EPIDEMICS. By Joseph Ma- 
ther Smith, M.D. 8vo. 

An elementary TREA- 
TISE ON ANATOMY. By A. L. 
J. Bayle. Translated from the 
sixth French Edition, by A. Sxdn«t 
Doane, A.M., M.D. 18mo. ^ 

LEXICON MEDICUM ; or, 
Medical Dictionary. By R. |IpOPBR, 
M.D. With Additions from Ameri- 
can Authors, by Samuel AitEBi.T-» 
M.D. 8vo. 
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A DICTIONARY or PRAC- 
TICAL SURGERY. By S. Coop- 
Bit, M.D. With numerous Notes 
and Additions, embracing all the 
principal American Improvements. 
By D. M. Rbbsb, M.D. 8vo. 



A TREATISE on EIPID^MIC 
CHOLERA, as obsenred in the 
Daane-street Cholera Hospital, 
New- York, during its Prevalence 
there in 1834. By F. T. Fbrrxs. 
8vo. Plates. 



DIRECTIONS »OB INVIGO- 
RATING AND PROLONGING 
LIFE ; or, the lo valid's Oracle. By 
William Kitcminbr, M.D. Im- 
proved by T. 3. Barrbtt, M.D. 
18mo. 

The economy op HEALTH 
or, the Stream of Human Life, from 
the Cradle to the Grave. With Re^ 
flections. Moral, Physical, and Phil- 
osophical, on the Septennial Phases 
of Human Existence. By Jambs 
Johnson. ISmo. 

The PRINCIPLES op FHYSl- 
OLOGY applied to the Preservation 



of Health, and to the Improvement 
of Physical and Mental £ducation. 
By Andrew Combb, M D. ISmo. 
Engravings. 

The PHILOSOPHY or LIV^- 
ING ; or, the Way to enjoy Life and 
its Comforts. By Caleb ticknor, 
A.M., M.D. 18mo. Engravings. 

ANIMAL MECHANISM and 
PHYSIOLOGY ; being a Plam and 
FamiUar Exposition of the Structure 
and Functions of the Human Sjstem. 
Designed for the Use of Families and 
Schools. By John H. Gbiscom, 
M.D. 18mo. Engravingis. 



FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

ANTH0N*S SERIES OP CLASSICAL WORKS. 



FIRST LATIN LESSONS, con- 
taining the most important Parts of 
the Grammar of the Latin Language, 
together with appropriate Exercises 
hi the translatmg and writing of Lat- 
in, for the Use of Beginners. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D., dec. 
12mo. 

FIRST GREEK LESSONS, 
containing the most important Parts 
of the Grammar of the Greek Lan- 
.guage, together with appropriate Ex- 
ercises in the translating and writing 
of Greek, for the Use of Beginners. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
12ma 

A GRAMMAR op thb GREEK 
LANGUAGE, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. By Charles An- 
thon, LL.D. 12mo. 

The GREEK READER. By 
Frederic Jacobs. A New Edition, 
with English Notes, critical and ex- 
planatorv, a Metrical Index to Ho- 
mer ana Anacreon, and a copious 
Lexicon. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D.. &c. 12mo. 



A SYSTEM OP GREEK PROS- 
ODY AND METRE, for the Use 
of Schools and Colleges; together 
with the Choral Scanning of the 
Prometheus Vinctus of JEschylus, 
and the Aiax and (Edipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles ; to whicn are iq>pend- 
ed Renoaiks on the In^o-Germanic 
Analogies. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. 12mo. 

CiESAR»S COMMENTARIES 
ON THB GALLIC WAR; and the 
first Book of the Greek Paraphrase ; 
with English Notes, critical and ex- 
planatory. Plans of Battles, Sieges, 
&c., and Historical, Geographical, 
and Archaeological Indexes. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12ma 
Map, Portrait, &c. 

SALLUST'S JUGURTHINE 
WAR AND CONSPIRACY op 
CATILINE. With an English 
Commentary, and Geoffraphical and 
Historical Indexes. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. Ninth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 12mo. Por- 
trait 
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SELECT ORATIONS or CI- 
CERO. With English Notes, crit- 
ical and explanatory, and Historical, 
Geographical, and Legal Indexes. 
By CfiANLKs Anthon, LL-D., &c. 
A new Edition, with Improvements. 
12mo. With a Portrait. 

Thb works or HORACE. 
With English Notes, critical and 
explanatory. By Charles An- 
thon, LL.D., &c. New Edition, 
with correctiona and improvements. 
12ma 



A LIFE or GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. In Latin Prose. By 
Fkancis Glass, A.M., of Ohio. 
Edited by J. N. Reynolds. 12mo. 
Portrait. 

INITU LATINA; or, the Rudi- 
ments of the Latin Tongue. Illus- 
trated by Progressive Exercises. By 
Charles H. Lyon. 12m). 

OUTLINES or IMPERFECT 
and DISORDERED MENTAL 
ACTION. By Thomas C. Upham, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy in Bowdoin College. 18mo. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY; em- 
bracing the three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By 
Thomas C. Upham. 3 vols. I2mo. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL and 
PRACTICAL TREATISE o^ 
THE WILL. By Professor Upham. 

INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE 

INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 
and the Investigation of Truth. By 
John Abercrombib, M.D., F.R.S. 
With Questions. 18mo. 

The PHILOSOPHY or the 
MORAL FEELINGS. By John 
Abercrombib, M.D., F.R.S. With 
Questions. 18mo. 

PALEY'S NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY. With Illustrative Notes, 
by Henry Lord Brougham, 
F.R.S., and Sir Charles Bell, 
K.G.H., F.R.S., L. & E. With nu- 
merous Woodcuts. To which arc 
added Preliminary Observations and 
Notes. By Alonzo Potter, D.D. 
2 vols. 18mo. 

FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS 
or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
selected principally from Daniell*s 
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A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
containing an Account M all the 
Proper Names mentioned in Ancieiit 
Authors, and intended to elucidate 
all the Important Points connected 
with the Geography, History, Biog^- 
raphy, Archasoiogy, and MytholofiTJ 
of the Greeks and Romans, together 
with a copious Chronological Table, 
and an Account of the Coine, 
Weights, and Measures of the An- 
cients, with Tabular Values of the 
same. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D., &c. 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 



Chemical Philosophy. By James 
Rbnwick, LL.D. 18mo. With 
numerous Engravings. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
CHEMISTRY familiarly explained. 
By Professor Rbnwick. 16mo. 
With numerous Illustrative Engra- 
vings. 

ILLUSTRATIONS or ME- 
CHANICS. By Professors Moss- 
LBV and Ren wick. 18mo. Engra- 
vings. 

The SCIENCE or MECHAN- 
ICS applied to Practical Purposes. 
By Jamks Rbnwick, LL.D. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

The ELEMENTS or GEOL- 
OGY, for Popular. Use ; containini^ 
a Description of the Geological For- 
mation and Mineral Resources of the 
United States. By Charles A. 
Lee, A.M., M.D. 18mo. Engra- 
vings. 

The PRINCIPLES or PHYSI- 
OLOGY applied to the Preservation 
of Health, and to the Improvement 
of Physical and Mental Education. 
By Andrew Combb, M.D. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

ANIMAL MECHANISM ana 
PHYSIOLOGY; being aphiinand 
familiar Exposition of the Structure 
and Functions of the Human System. 
Designed, for the Use of Families and 
Schools. By John H. Grisoom, 
M.D. 18mo. Efigravings. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from 
the Creation of the World to the De- 
cease of George III., 1820. By the 
Hon. Alexander Eraser Tttler 
and Rev. E. Narbs, D.D, Edited 
by an American. 6 vols. 18mo. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
the Author of ** American Popular 
LesaoDs." 3 vols. ISmo. Engra- 

The history of GREECE. 
By Dr. Goldsmith. Edited by the 
Author of " American Popular Les^ 
sans," &c. 18mo. 

Thb HISTORY OF ROME. By 
Dr. Goldsmith. Edited by H. W. 
HXRBBST, Esq. 18mo. 

Am elementary TREA- 
TISE ON MECHANICS. Trans- 



lated from the French of M. Bou- 
CHARLAT. With Additions and Em- 
endations, designed to adapt it to the 
Use of the Cadets of the U. S. Mil- 
itary Academy. By Edward H. 
Courts NAY. 8vo. 

COBB»S SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Including Walker's Dictionary, Ex- 
planatory Arithmetic, Nos. I and 2, 
North American Reader, &c. 

A TABLE OF LOGARITHMS, 
OF LOGARITHMIC SINES, and 
A TRAVERSE TABLE. 12mo. . 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



A PRELIMINARY DIS- 
COURSE ON THE STUDY of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
John Frederic William Hbr- 
schbl, A.m., &c. 12mo. 

FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS 
IGF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
selected principally from Daniell's 
Chemical Philosophy. By James 
Renwick, LL.D. 18mo. With 
numerous Engravings. 

LETTERS ON NATURAL 
MAGIC. Addressed to Sir Walter 
Scott By Sir David Brewster. 
18mo. With Engravings. 

LETTERS OF EULER on Dif- 
ferent Subjects of Natural Philoso- 
phy. Addressed to a German Prin- 
cess. Translated by Hunter. 
With Notes, and a Life of Euler, by 
Sir Datid Brewster; with addi- 
tional Notes, by John Griscom, 
LL.D. With a Glossary of Scien- 
tific Terms. 2 vols. 18mo. Engra- 
vings. 

On ASTRONOMY and GEN- 
ERAL PHYSICS. Bv the Rev. 
William Whewell. M.A.,F.R.S., 
&c. 12mo. 

The EARTH: its Physical Con- 
dition and most Remarkable Phe- 
nomena. By W. Mullinoer Hio- 
eiNS. 18mo. Engravings. 

CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, 
the Wonders of the Planetary Sys- 
tem displayed. Illustrating the Per- 



fections of Deity and a Plurality of 
Worlds. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 
18mo. Engravings. 

The sidereal HEAVENS, 
and other Subjects connected with 
Astronomy, as illustrative of the 
Character of the Deity, and of an In- 
finity of Worlds. By Thomas Dick, 
LL.D. 18mo. Engravings. 

An elementary TREA- 
TISE ON MECHANICS. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Bou- 
CHARLAT. With Additions and Em- 
endations, designed to adapt it to the 
Use of the Cadets of the U. S. Mil- 
itary Academy. By Edward H. 

COURTENAY. 8V0. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of ME- 
CHANICS. By Professors Mosb- 
LBY and Renwick. 18mo. Engra^ 
vings. 

The SCIENCE of MECHAN- 
ICS applied to Practical Purposes. 
By Jamks Renwick, LL.D. I8mo. 
Engravings. 

CHAPTAL»S CHYMISTRY AP- 
PLIED TO AGRICULTURE. A 
New Translation, with valuable Se- 
lections from Sir Humphrey Davy 
and others. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
CHEMISTRY familiarly explained. 
By Professor Renwick. 18mo. 
With numerous Illustrative Engra- 
vings. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



A POPULAR GUIDE to tub 
OBSERVATION or NATURE; 
or, Hinuof Iikdocement to the Stady 
of Natanl Prodactioos and Appear- 
anoM, in their Coooexioiu and Re- 
latioop. By RoBEBT M ooiB. Iteia 
XogrBTinga. 

NATURAL HISTORY; or.Un- 
elB PhiUp'a CoDvenatioDa with the 
OhiMno aboat Toola and Tfadea 
MMQg the lofeiior AniBiala. 18ma 
With Illustrative Engravings. 

The hand, its Mechanism and 
Vital EndowmenU, as evincing De- 



n 



Bjr Sir Chablbs Bbll, 
:G.H.,F.RS.L.dc£,d»:. 



12mo. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of 
QUADRUPEDS. ISnio. Numer- 
ous EngraTings. 

The ELEPHANT a* he exists 
in a Wild State, and as he has been 
made subservient, in Peace and 
in War, to the Purposes of Man. 
18mo. Illustnted by numeroas En* 
gravings. 

The natural HISTORY or 
BIRDS ; their Architecture, Habits, 
dec 18mo. With numerous (this- 
tnUive Engravings. 



The natural HISTORY op 
INSECTS. 2 Vols. 18mo. Bngn- 
▼iogSL 

A MANUAL or CONCHOLO- 
OY, acc<nding to the Srstera laid 
down by Lamarck, with the late fm- 
provemenu by De BlainviUe. Ex- 
emplified and arranged for the Uae 
of Studenu. By Thomas Wtatt, 
M.A. lUostmted by 36 Plates, cw- 
taining more than two hundred 
Types drawn from the Natural 
SheU. 6to. 

Also an Edition with coloured 
Plates. 

The AMERICAN FOREST; 
or. Uncle Philip's Conversations 
with the Children ^bout the Trees 
of America. 18mo. With numerous 
EngraTUigs. 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES 
used for the Food of Man. ISma 
With numerous Engravings. 

The ELEMENTS or GEOL. 
OGY, for Popular Use ; containing 
a Description of the Geological For- 
mation and Mineral Resources of the 
United States. By Chablbs A. 
Lee, am., M.D. Ifimo. Engra- 
vings. 



POETRY, AND THE ORAM A. 



POEMS, by William Cullen 
Bbtant. New fklition, enlarged. 
12mo. With a Vignette. 

FANNY, with other Poems. By 
Fitz-Gbkene Hallsck. 12mo. 
With a Vignette. 

POEMS, by FxTz-GREEifB Hal- 
LECK, Esq. 12nio. Vignette. 

The RIVALS or ESTE, and 
other Poems. By Jambs G. Brooks 
and Mabt E. Bbooks. 12mo. 

SELECTIONS ritoM the 
AMERICAN POETS. By W. C. 
Beyant, Esq. 18mo. 

SELECTIONS EROM FOR- 
EIGN POETS. By Fitz-Gbekne 
HallrcKi Esq. 2 vols. 18mo. 

The SIAMESE TWINS. A 
SEtirical Tale of the Times, dec. 
By Sir Lytton Bulweb. 12mo. 



VIRGIL. The Eclogues trai^a- 
ted by W bang ham, the Georgics by 
SoTHEBY, and the .£neid by Dbt- 
OEH. 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 

HORACE. . Trandated by Philip 
Fbancis, D.D. With an Appendix, 
containing Translations of vanous 
Odes, &c., by Ben Jonson, Cow* 
LEY, Milton, Dbtden, Pori, Ad* 
dison, Swirr, Bentley, Chatw 

TEBTON, G. WAKEriELD, P0E«0N, 

By EON, &c., and by some of the 
moat eipinent Poets of the preseat 
Day. And 

PH^DRUS. With the Aopen- 
dix of GuDius. Translated by 
Chbistopher Smabt, A.M. 2vol8. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

OVID. Translated by Dryden, 
Pope, Cong rev e, Addison, and 
others. 2 vols. 19mo. Portrait. 
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The rebel, and other Tales. 
By Sir Lvtton Bulwbs, M.P. 
12mo. 

ATALANTIS : A Story of the 
Sea. By W. Gilhore Simms, Esq. 
Bra 

HOMER. Translated by Alex- 
ander Pope, Esq. 3 vols. 18mo. 
JPortrait. 

JUVENAL. Translated by 
Charles Badham, M.D., F.R.S. 
New Edition. With an Appendix, 
containing Imitations of the Third 
and Tenth Satires. By Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. And 

PERSIUS. Translated by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. Drummond, F.R.S. 
ISmo. Portrait. 

Pindar. Translated by the 
Rer. C. A. Wheelwright. And 

ANACREON. Translated by 
Thomas Boubne, Esq. 18mo. 
Portrait. 

The dramatic WORKS and 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 
PEARE. With Notes, original and 
selected, and Introductory Remarks 
to each Play, by Samuel Weller 
Singer, F.S.A., and a Life of the 
Poet, br Charles Stmmons, D.D. 
8vo. With nameroas Engravings. 

The dramatic WORKS op 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, with 
the Corrections and Illustrations of 
Dr. Johnson, 6. Stbevens, and 
others. Revised by Isaac Reed, 
Esq. 6 vols, crown Svo. With a 
Portrait and other Engravings. 



VELASCO: a Tragedy, in five 
Acts. By Epes Sargent. 12mo. 

The plays op PHILIP MAS- 
SINGER. 3 vols. 18mo. With a 
Portrait. 

The DRAMATIC WORKS op 
JOHN FORD. With Notes, crit- 
ical and explanatory. In 2 vols. 
18mo. 

DRAMATIC SCENES prom 
REAL LIFE. By Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. l2mo. 

The DOOM op DEVORGOIL, 
aMelo-Drama. AUCHINDRANE; 
or, the Ayrshire Tragedy. By Sir 
Walter Scott. 12mo. 

.fiSCHYLUS. Translated by 
the Rev. R. Potter, M.A. 18mo. 

SOPHOCLES. Translated by 
Thomas Francklin, D.D. 18mo. 
With a Portrait. 

EURIPIDES. Translated by the 
Rev. R. Potter, M.A. 3 vols. 18mo. 
Portrait. 

RICHELIEU; or, the Conspira- 
cy : a Play, in five Acts. With His- 
torical Odes. By Sir Lytton Bul- 
WER. 12mo. 

The lady op LYONS : a Play, 
in five Acts. By Sir Lytton Bul- 
wer. 12mo. 

The SEA-CAPTAIN; or, the 
Birthright. A Play, in five Acts. 
By Sir Lytton Bulwer. 12mo. 

BLANCHE OP NAVARRE. A 
Play, in five Acts. By G. P. R. 
Jambs, Esq. 12mo. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Ths WORKS OP JOSEPH 
ADDISON. 3 vols. Svo, embracing 
"The Spectator." Portrait 

The works op HENRY 
MACKENZIE, Esq. Complete in 
one vol 12ma Portrait. 

The COMPLETE WORKS op 
EDMUND BURKE. With a Me- 
moir. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 

The WORKS op CHARLES 
LAMB. Complete— with his Life, 
by Talpoord. in 2 volt. 12mo. 
Portrait. 



The works op JOHN DRY- 
DEN, in Verse and Prosa With a 
Life, by the Rev. John Mitposd. 
2 vols. Svo. Portrait 

The works op HANNAH 
MORE. 7vols. 12mo. lUuatrations 
to each volume. 

The same work in 2 vols, royal 
Svo, with Illustrations. 

Also an Edition in one vol. royal 
Svo, with a Portrait, &c. 

LITERARY REMAINS op TBI 
LATE HENRY NEELE. Svo. 
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F»l««*i« Standard Work$ 



iiiacsi<I.A|r«QV8. 



Tav WORKS Of LO&O CH^S 
T£EFIELD, incMung hu Letters 
to hit Son. With a Life of the Au- 
tbor. 8vo. 

Th« writings or ROBERT 
C. SANDS, in ProM and Vene. 
With a Mtmoir of the Author. In 2 
Tola. 8vo. With a Portrait, 

The miscellaneous 
WORKS or REV. JOHN WES- 
LET. 3vol8.8va 

SELECTIONS wmoM Tfl» 
WORKS or DR. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. Wi^i a Life and Por- 
tiaiC 2 vols. ISffiO. 

SELECTIONS raoM tbje 
WORKS or DR. GOLDSMITH. 
With a Life and Portrait. ISmo. 

SELECTIONS raoH the 
WRITINGS or WASHINGTON. 
2 Tola. ISmo. 

SELECTIONS raoic the 
SPECTATOR: embracing the 
most interesting Papers by Apdison, 
Steele, and others. 2 vols. 18ino. 

LETTERS, CONVERSA- 
TIONS, AKD RECOLLECTIONS 
or THE LATE S. T. COLERIDGE. 
12mo. 

SPECIMENS or the TABLE 
TALK or the late SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 12mo. 

OUTLINES or IMPERFECT 
AND DISORDERED MENTAL 
ACTION. By Thomas C Upham, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. ISmo- 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY; em- 
bracing the three Departments of the 
Intellect, SensilHlities, and Will. By 
Thomas C. Upham. 3 vols. 12mo. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL and 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
THE Will. By Professor Upham. 

INQUIRIES coNCEHNiNo the 
INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 
and the Investigation of Trath. By 
JOJBN ASEROEOIttK, M.D., F*R.S. 
With Qnestions. ISiao. 

The PHILOSOPHY or the 
MORAL FEELINGS. By John 
Abbkcrombib, M.D., FJt.8. With 
QuiosUtQiM* 1%P0* 

MINIATURE LEXICON or 
9IW ENGUSK LANGUAGE. 



ENGLISH BYNONYM^S. 
With copiotjs Illustrations ^nd IEm- 
planations, drawn from the best 
Writers. By Qeobos Csabb, M.A. 
8va 

INFANTRY TACTICS; or. 
Rules for the Exercise and Manoeu- 
vres of the tfnited States* Infantry. 
New Edition. By Msjor-General 
Scott, U. S. Army. [Published by 
Authority.] 3 vols. ISobo. Plates. 

The PERCY ANECDOTES. 
Revised Edition. To which is add- 
ed, a valuable Collection of Ameri- 
can Anecdotes, original and selected. 
8vo. Portraits. 

ANECDOTES, Literary. Jiloiai, 
Religious, and Miscellaneous. Com- 
piled by the Rev. Messrs. Hobs and 
Wat. 8vo. 

ALGIC RESEARCHES. Com- 
prising Inquiries respecting the Men- 
tal Characteristics of the North 
American Indians. First Series. 
Indian Tales and Legends. By 
Hbnbt Uowb ScHooLCEArr. 2 
vols. l2mo. 

INDIAN TRAITS; being 
Sl(etches of the Manners, Customs, 
and Character of the North Ameri- 
can Natives. By B, B. Tuatchbr, 
Esq. 2 vols. I8mo. Engravings. 

GEORGIA SCENES. New 
Edition. With original Bhistra- 
tions. 12mo. 

HOW TO OBSERVE. — MOR- 
ALS AND MANNERS. By Hae- 
BiET Mabtxnead. 12mo. 

The LETTERS or the BRIT- 
ISH SPY. By William Wibt, 
Esq. To which is prefixed, a Bio- 
graphicsl Sketch of the Author. 
12mo. .Portrait. 

ZION'S SONGSTER. Com- 
piled by the Rev. Thomas Mason. 
iSmo. 

The COOK'S ORACLE and 
Housekeeper -s Manual. Containing 
Receipts for Cookery, and Directions 
for Carving. With a ComDlet<( Sys- 
tem of Cookery for Cathohc Fami- 

Um. By WUJUIAX KXTCBINSB, 

M.D. l2ino. 

MODERN AMERICAN COOK- 
EHY. With a List of Family Me4- 
ioal R^eoiptQi luyl » valuahle Mup- 
cellany. By Miss P. Smith. l6mo. 



Puhti8h9d by Harper 4r brothers. 



MlflCILLAMKOns. 



Thb fairy book. l€mo. 11-, 
lo«tr«t^ with 61 Woodcuts, by Ad- 
ams. 

A NEW HIEROGLYPHIOAL 
BIBLE, with 400 Cots, by Aoams. 
16mo. 

Tab life and SURPRISING 
ADVENTURES op ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, of York, Manner. With 
t BiogiBphical Account of Ds Fob. 
IllaitratBd with 50 characteristic 
Engrayings, by Adams. i2xao. 

Tub PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 
With a Life of Bunvan, by Robert 
SovTHBY, LL.D. New and beauti- 
ful Edition, splendidly illustrated 
wi(fa.|0 Engraringa, by Ada^s. 
12ma 

TSB UFE or CHRIST, in the 
Wonlfl of the Evangelists. A com- 
plete Harmony of the Gospel History 
of oat Saviour. Small 4to. With 
30 ^ngraf ings on Wood, by Adams. 

EVENINGS AT HOME; or. the 
Juvettile Budget opened. By Dr. 
AxEiN and Mrs. Barbauld. Smsll 
4to. Witi|34EDgraTingsonWood. 

Thb FARMER'S INSTRUCT- 
ER ; consisting of Essays, Practical 
Directions, and Hints for th6 Man- 
agement of the Farna, Garden. &c. 
By the Hon. Judge BuBf.. 2 vols. 
18ma With Eogravihgs. 

A TREATISE om AGRICUL- 
TURE; comprising a Concise His- 
tory of its Origin and Progress ; the 
present Cod^qo of the Art abroad 
and at home, and the Theory and 
Practioe of Husbandry. To which 
is added a Dissertation on the Kitch- 
en and Fruit Garden. By General 
John Armstbono. With Notes, by 
the Hon. Judge BctBl. 18mo. 

Thb USEFUL ARTS, popularly 
treated. 16mo. With numerous if- 
Ittstiative Woodcuts. 

ENGLAND and AMERICA. 
A Compaiison of the Sodal and Po- 
litieal State of both NatioDs. avo. 

FRANCE: SOCIAB, LITER- 
ARY. AND POLITICAL. By H. 
L. BuLWBB, Esq., M.P. ii vols. 
12m9. 

lEN^jLAND AMD THB ENG- 
LISH. By flir Ltttom BaLwgB. 
M.P. 2to1s. 12mo. 



PUBLIC AMD PRIVATE 
ECONOMY: Illustrated by Obser- 
vations made in Europe in 1836-7. 
In three Parts. By Thbodob|C 
Sbdowick. 3 vols. 12mo. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Its 
Objects stated and explained, and its 
Principles familiarly and* practically 
illustrated. ISmo. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG LA- 
DIES. By Mrs. L. H. Sioournby. 
12mo. 

LETTERS TO MOTHERS. By 
Mrs. L. H. SI00URNE7. 12mo. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES; or. In- 
structions to Young Married Ladies 
on the Management o^ their House- 
holds, and the Regulation of their 
Conduct in the various Relations and 
Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parbbs. With ImprovementB. 
12mo. 

SLAVERY IN TMB UNITED 
STATES. By J. K. Pauidiw, 
Esq. ISma 

DISCOURSES AND ADDRESS- 
ES on Subjects of American History, 
Arts, and Literature. By Gui.xam 
C. Vbrplanck. 12mo. 

LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY 
AND WITCHCRAFT. By Sir 
Walter Soott. 18mo. Engra- 
ving. 

FESTIVALS, GAM^S, and 
AMUS EMENTS, Ancient and Mod- 
ern. Bv Horatio S^ith, Esq. 
With Auditions by Samuel Wood- 
worth, Esq., of New- York. 18mo. 

LECTURES ON GENERAL 
LITERATURE, POETRY, &e. 
By Jambs Montoombry. ISmo. 

A TREATISE on LAN- 
GUAGE; or, the Relations which 
Words bear to Things. By A. S. 
Johnson. 12mo. 

The ORATIONS or DEMOS- 
THENES. Translated by Thomas 
Lbland, D.D. 2 vols. I8mo. Por- 
trait. 

CICERO. Tl^e Orations trans- 
lated by Duncan, the Offices by 
CocKMAN, and the Cato and Lelius 
by Mblmotr. 3 vols. 18mo. Por- 
trait. 

Thb PLEASURES akd AD- 
VANTAGES OF SCIENCE. Py 
Alonzo Pottbb, D.D. 18mo. '- 
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MISCKLLANBOUS. 



Ok tsb improvement or 

SOCIETY by the Diffosion of 
Knowledfe. Bj Tuohab Dick, 
LL.D. ISmo. 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
By Richard Lotbll Edoiworth 
and Maria Edobworth. 12mo. 

The DISTRICT SCHOOL. By 
J. O. Taylor. ISma 

UNCLE PHILIPS CONVER- 
SATIONS WITH THE CHILDREN 
ABOUT THB WHALE-FISHERY 
AMD POLAR SEAS. 2Tol8.18mo. 
NumerooB Engrayings. 

Thb HOUSEHOLD BOOK. 
By the Reir. Dr. Pottbr. ISmo. 

EVENING READINGS in 
NATURE AHD MAN. Selected 
and amnged by Alonzo Pottbr, 
D,D. 18mo. 

A FAMILIAR TREATISE on 
THB CONSTITUTION of thb 
UNITED STATES. I81110. 

SKETCHES or AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE. 2 volt. ISmo. 

Thb WONDERS of NATURE 
AND ART. ISmo. Nttmeroat Ed- 
graviogs. 

Thb POOR RICH MAN and 
THB RICH POOR MAN. By Miss 
C. M. Sedgwick. 18mo. 

The SWISS FAMILY ROB- 
INSON ; or, Adventures of a Father 
and Mother and Four Sons on a 
Desert Island. The Progress of the 
Story forming a clear Illustration of 
the First Principles of Natural His- 
tory, and maaf Branches of Science 
which most immediately apply to 
the Business of Life. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

LIVE AND LET LIVE. By 
Miss C. M. Sbdowick. 18mo. 



The son or a GENIUS. A 
Tale for the Use of Youth. By Mia 
HorLAND. 18mo. Engravings. 

Thb young CRUSOE; or, 
the Shipwrecked Boy. CoDtaming 
an Account of his Shipwreck, and « 
his ResideBce ahme upon an Unin- 
habited Island. By Mrs. Hoplanb. 
ISrna EagrBviags. 

Thb CLERGYMAN'S OR- 
PHAN, and other Tales. By a 
Clergyman. For the Use of Yoath. 
ISmo. Engravings. 

The ORNAMENTS DISCOY- 
ERED. By Mrs. Hvobs. £i«bb- 
^ingSk 

DIARY or a PHYSICIAN. 
New Edition. 3 vols. ISmo. 

NO FICTION: a Nwiative 
founded on Recent and InterasitQg 
Facts. By the Rev. Andrbw 
Rbbd, D.D. NewEchtioB. ISrmil 

MARTHA: a Memorial of an 
only and beloved Sister. By the 
Rev. Andrew Rbbd, Anthcir ml 
''NoFiction.'* 12mo. 

Thb MECHANIC. By Rev. C. 
B. Tatlbb. 18ma 

LETTERS TO ADA. By the 
Rev. Dr. Pise. 18mo. 

LETTERS or J. DOWNING, 
Major, Downingville Mihtia, Second 
Brigade, to his Old Friend Mr. 
Dwight, of the New- York Dady Ad- 
vertiser. ISmo. Engravings. 

SCENES IN OUR PARISH. 
By a ** Country PanoB^" Daughter. 
12mo. 

The SIBYL'S LEAVES. By 
Mrs. Colby. 

The NOTEBOOK or a 
COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 
18mo. 



FAMILY LIBRARY. 



8, 74. The Natural Jiistoiy of In- 
By 



AbqndttUy m«rtnted I7 Mhh. IVvtmilh «Bd Mhw EiV«vli«i OB ilM^ «|v«, ^ 

N08. 1, 2, 3. The History of the 
Jews. By the Rev. H. H. Milman. 

4, 5. The Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. By J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 

6. The Life of Nelson. By Rob- 
ert Southey, LL.D. 

7. The Life and Actions of Alex- 
ander the Great By. the Rev. J. 
Williams 



9. The Life of Lord Byron. 
John Gait, Esq. 

10. The Life of Mohammed. By 
the Rev. George Bush. 

11. Letters on Deraonology and 
Witchcraft. By Sir Walter BeolCp 
Bart 
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PubUthfd by Harper <f Br {ft her t. 



THB FAMILY LIBRARY. 



18, 13. History of the Bible. By 
the ReY. 6. R. Gleig. 

U. Narrative of Dificovery and 
Adventure in the Polar Seas and 
Regions. By Professors Leslie and 
Jameson, and Hugh Murray. 

15. The Life and Times of George 
the Foarth. By the Rev. George 
Croly. 

10. Narrative of Discovery and 
Adventure in Africa. By Professor 
Jameson, and Jamea Wilson and 
Hugh Murray, Esqrs. 

17, 18, 19, 66, 67. Liyes of the 
most Eminent niinters and Sculp- 
tors. By Allan Cunningham, Eso. 

90. History of Chivalry and the 
Crusades. By G. P. R. James. 

21, 22. The Life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. By Henry Glassiord Bell, 
Esq. 

23. A View of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Egypt. ' By the Rev. M. Rus- 
sell, lLd. 

24. History of Poland. By James 
Fletcher, Esq. 

25. Festivals, Games, and Amuse- 
ments. By Horatio Smith, Esq. 

26. Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By 
Sir David Brew6ter, K.B., 6lc. 

27. Palestine, or the Holy Land. 
By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. 

28. Memoirs of the Empress Jo-, 
sephine. By John S.Memes, LL.D. 

20. The Court and Camp of Bo- 
aaiMrte. 

30. Lives and Voya^ of Drake, 
Cavendish, and Dampier. 

31. Description of Pitcaim's Isl- 
and and its Inhabitants ; with an Ac- 
cotint of the Mutiny of the Ship 
Bounty, &c. By J. barrow, Esq. 

32. 72, 84. Sacred History of the 
World, as displayed in the Creation 
and Subsequent Events to the Del- 
uge. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. 

33,34. Memoirs of Celebrated Fe* 
laale Sovereigns. By Mrs. Jameson. 

35, 36. Journal of an Expedition 
to «Kplora the Course and Termina- 
tion of the Niger. By Richard and 
John Lander. 

37. Inquiries concerning the Intel- 
lectual Powers, and the in^stigation 
of Troth. By John Ab^crombie. 

38, 39, 40. Lives of Celebrated 
Travellers. By Jamea Augustus St. 
John. 

41, 49. Life of Frederic the Sec- 
Owl> King of Prussia. By Lord 
Dover. 



43, 44. Sketches from Venetian 
History. By the Rev. £, Smedley, 
M.A. 

45, 46. Indian Biography; or, an 
Historical Account of those Individ- 
uals who have been distinguished 
among the North American Natives 
as Orators, Warriors, Statesmen, and 
other Remarkable Characters. By 

B. B. Thatcher, Esci. 

47, 48, 49. Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of British India. By 
Hugh Murray, Esq., James Wilson, 
Esq., R. K. Greville, LL.D., White- 
law Ainslie, M.D., William Rhind, 
Esq., Professor Jameson, Professor 
Wallace, and Captain CUrenoe Dal- 
rimple. 

50. Letters on Natural Magic. 
By Dr. Brewster. 

51, 52. History of Ireland. By W. 

C. Tavlor, Esq. 

53. Historical View of the Prog- 
ress of Discovery on the Northern 
Coasts of North America. By P. 

F. Tytler, Esq. 

54. The Travels and Researches 
of Alexander Von Humboldt. By 
W. Macgillivray, A.M. 

55. 56. Letters of Euler on Differ- 
ent Subjects of Natural Philosophy. 
Translated by Hunter. With Notes, 
dDc, by Sir David Brewster and John 
Griscom, LL.D. 

57. A Popular Guide to the Ob- 
servation of Nature. By Robert 
Mudie. 

58. The Philosophy of the Moral 
Feelings. By John Abercrombie. 

59. On the Improvement of Soci- 
ety by the Diffusion of Knowledge, 
By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

60. History of Charlemagne. By 

G. P. R. James, Esq. 

61. Nubia and Abyssinia. By the 
Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. 

62. 63. The Life of (Uiver Crom- 
well. By the Rev. M. Russell 

64. Lectures on General Litera- 
ture, Poetry, &c. By James Mont- 
gomery. 

65. Memoir of the Life of Peter 
the Great. By John Barrow, Esq. 

66. 67. The Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters and Sculptors. 
By Allan Cunningham. 2d Series. 

68, 69. The History of Arabia. 
By Andrew Crichton. 

70. Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of Persia. By James B. fVa- 
ser, Esq. 
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GLiaaiCAL LIBRAS T. 



71. Tbe Principlei of Fhytkiory 
Applied to the Presonration of Health, 
and to the ImproTement of Phyaical 
and Mental Rdacation. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. 

72. Sacred Hiatonr of the World. 
By Sharon Tamer, t.SJi. 2d toI. 

73. Niatory and Preaent Condition 
of the«Barbary Statea. By the Key. 
M. Raaaell, LL.D. 

74. Tbe Natural Hiatory of In- 
aecta. Vol. 2. 

75,76. ALifeofWaabington. By 
J. K. Paulding, Esq. 

77. The PhUoaophy of Living. By 
Caleb Ticknor, A.M. 

78. ^The Earth : its Physical Con- 
dition and most Remarkable Phe- 
nomena. By W. M. Higgina. 

79. A Compendious History of 
Italy. Translated by Nath. Greene. 

80. 81. The Chinese. By John 
Francis Davis, F.R.S. 

82. An Historical Account of the 
Circumnavigation of the Globe, dec. 

83. Celestial Scenery: or, the 



Wonders of the PlaneCaiy Syatem 
displayed. By Thomaa Dick, L*L.D. 

84. Sacred History of the World. 
By Sharon Turner. F.S.A. Vol. 3. 

65. Animal Mechaniam and Phys- 
iology. By John H. Griacom, M.'D. 

86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91. UniTersal 
History. By the Hon, Alexander 
Fraser Tytler and Rev. E. Narea. 

92, 93. The Life and Works of 
Dr. Franklin. 

94, 95. The Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficultiea ; ita Pleasures and 
Rewarda. 

96, 97. Paley's f^atnral Theology. 
With Notes, dec, br Henry Lord 
Brougham, Sir Charlea Bell, and A. 
Potter, D.D. " 

98. Natural History of Birds ; their 
Architecture, Habits, &e. 

99. The Sidereal Heavens, and 
other Subjects connected with As- 
tronomy. By 1 bomas Dick, LL.D. 

100. Outlines of Imperfect and Dis- 
ordered Mental Action. By Profes^ 
sor Upham. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



With Fovtaili M iltd. 



1, 2. Xenophon. (Anabasis, trans- 
lated by Edward Speiman, Esq., 
Cyropaedia, by the Hon. M. A. Coop- 
er.) 

3, 4. The Orations of Demosthe- 
nes. Translated by Thomas Leland, 
D.D. 

5. Sallust. Translated by Wil- 
liam Rose, M.A. 

6, 7. Caesar. Translated by Wtt- 
liam Duncan. 

8, 9, 10. Cicero. The Orations 
translated by Duncan, the Offices by 
Cockman, and tbe Cato and Lnlius 
by Melmoth. 

II, 12. Virgil. Tbe Eclogues 
translated by wrangham, the Geor- 
gics by Sotheby, and the .£neid by 
Dryden. 

13. .fischylns. Translated by the 
Rev. R. Potter, M.A. 

14. Sophocles. Translated by 
Thomas Francklin, D.D. 

15,16,17. Euripides. Translated 
by the Rev. R. Potter, M.'A. 
18, 19. Horace. Translated by 

89 



Philip Francia, D.D. With an Ap- 
pendiz, containing Translations of 
various Odes, dte., bv Ben Jonsoo, 
Cowley, MiltoR, Dryden, dec. And 

Phsdrus. With tbe Appendix of 
Gudius. Translated by Christopher 
Smart, A.M. 

SO, 21. Ovid. Translated by Dry- 
den. Pope, Congreve, Addison,^and 
others. 

22, 23. Thacydides. Translated 
by William Smith, A.M. 

24, 25, 26, 27, 28. Livy. Tiande. 
ted by George Baker, A.M. 

29, 30, 31. Herodotus. Trantlared 
by tbe Rev. WHliam Beloe. 

32, 33. 34. Homer. Translated 
by Alexander Pope, Esq. 

35. ^venal. Translated by 
Charles Badham, M.D., F.R.S. And 

Persios. Translated by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir W. Drummond. 

36. Pindar. Translated by the 
Rev. C. A. Wheelwright And 

Anacreon. Translated by Thooi. 
as Bourne, Esq. 



Puhlitk»d by Harff 4 Broihtrt, 



SCHOOL DI8TBICT LIBRAS T. 



BOYS' AND GIRLS' LIBRARY. 



No. i. LiTos of the Apostles and 
Early Martyrs of the Church. 

2, 3. The Swiss Family Robin- 
son ; or, Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert 
Island. 

4, 13, 18. Sunday Evenings. By 
the Author of ** the Infant Christian's 
First Catechism." 

5. The Son of a Oenius. By Mrs. 
Hofland. 

0. Natural History. By Uncle 
Philip. 

7, 8. Indian TraiU. By B. B. 
Tbatchfer, Esq. 

9, 10, 11. Tales from American 
History. By the Author df <* Ameri- 
can Popolar Lessons." 

12. The Young Crusoe; or, the 
Shipwrecked Boy. By Mrs. Hof- 



14. Perils of the Sea ; being Au- 
thefltic Narratives of Remarkable 
and Affecting Disasters upon the 
Deep. ' 

15. Sketches of the Lives of Dis- 



tinguished Females. By an Ameri- 
can Lady. 

16. Caroline Westerley; OTy the 
Young Traveller from Ohio. By 
Mrs. Phelps (formerly Mrs Lincoln). 

17. The Clergyman's Orphan, and 
other Tales. By a Clergyman. 

19. The Ornaments Discovered. 
By Mrs. Hughs. 

20. Evidences of Christianity. By 
Uncle Philip. 

21. History of Virginia. By Un- 
cle Philip. 

22. The American Forest. By 
Uncle Philip. 

23,24. History of New-York. By 
Uncle Philip. 

25. Tales of the American Revo- 
lution. By B. B. Thatcher. 

26,27. The Whale-fishery and the 
Polar Seas. By Uncle Philip. 

28, 29. History of Massachusetts. 
By Uncle Philip. 

30, 3 1 . History of No w-Hampshire. 
By Uncle Philip. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY. 

nimteted hf uuDcnNn Eacnvioik 



FIRST SERIES. 



Nos. 1, 2. A Life of Washington. 
By J. K. Paulding, Esq. 

3. The Poor Rich Man and the 
Rich Poor Man. By Miss C. M. 
Sedgwick. 

4, 5. The Swiss Family Robin- 
son ; or, Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert 
Ishiod. 

6, 7. The Natural History of In- 
sects. 

8. The Son of a Genius. By Mrs. 
Hofland. 

9, 10, U. American History. By 
the Author of "American Popular 
Lessons.** 

12. American Revoluti(»K By B. 
B. Thatcher, Esq. 

13, 14. The Life of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. By J. 6. Lock'hart, Esq. 

15. The Principles of Phvsiology 
applied to the Preservation of^Health, 
and to the Improvement of Physical 



and Mental Education. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. 

16, 17. Indian Traits. By B. B. 
Thatcher, Es^. 

18. Narrative of Discovery and 
Adventure in Africa. By Professor 
Jameson, and James Wilson and 
Hugh Murray, Esqrs. 

19. The American Forest. By 
Uncle Philip. 

20. A Popular Guide to the Obser- 
vation of N ature. By Robert M adie. 

21. Perils of the Sea; being Au- 
thentic Narratives of Remarkable 
and Affecting Disasters upon the 
Deep. 

22. Inquiries concerning the Intel- 
lectual Powers and the Investigation 
of Truth. BV John Abercrombie, 
M.D., F.R.S. 

23. Lectures on General Litera- 
ture, Poetry, &c. By James Mont- 
gomery. 



Valuablt Standard Work* 



SCHOOL DISTCICT LIBSAET. 



^■o^^^***^*** 



24. Celestial Scenery; oi, the 
Wooden of the Planetary System 
diaplayed. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

2$. Palestine; or, the Holy Land. 
By Rev M. Russeii, LL.D. 

86. History of CbiTalry and the 
Crusades. By 6. P. R. James, Esq. 

S7. The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 
By David Brewster, LL.D. 

28. Live and Let Live. By Miss 
C. M. Sedirwick. 

29, 30. The Chinese. By John 
Francis Davis, F.R.S. 

31. An Historical Account of the 
Circomnavigation of the Globe. 

32. The Life and Actions of Alex- 
ander the Great By Rev. J. Wil- 
liams. 

33,34. Letters of Euler on Differ- 
ent Sabjects of Natoral Philosophy. 
With Notes and a Life of Eoier, by 
Sir David Brewster ; with additional 
Notes, by John Giiscom, LL.D. 

35. Memoir of the Life of Peter 
the Great. By John Barrow, Esq. 



36, 37. The Life of Oliver Crom- 
well By Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. 

88. On the Improvement of Society 
by the Diffusion of Knowledge. By 
Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

39. The Earth: its Physical Con- 
dition and most Remarkable Phe- 
nomena. By W. M. Biggins: 

40. The Philosophy of the Moral 
Feelings. By John Abercrombie. 

41, 42. Memoirs of Celebrated Fe- 
male Sovereigns. By Mrs. Jameeon. 

43. History of Virginia. By Un- 
cle PhiUp. 

44. The Omaaients Discovered. 
By Marv Hughs. 

45. Natural HiMory; or. Tools 
and Trades among Inferior Animaif 
By Uncle Philip. 

46, 47. The Whale-fishery and the 
Polar Seas.' By Uncle PbUin. 

48. Lives and Voyages of £aily 
Navigators. 

49,50. History of New-York. By 
William Dunl^p. 



SKCOND SEUKS. 



Nos. 51. 52. Life and Works of 
Dr. Franklin. 

53, 54. The Farmer's Instracter ; 
consisting of Essays, Practical Di- 
rections and Ifiots for the Manage- 
ment of the Pann, Garden, &c. By 
the Hon. Judge BueL 

55, 56. The Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties ; its Pleasures and 
Rewards. Illustrated by Memoirs 
of Eminent Men. 

57. Animal Mechanism and Physi- 
ology. By J. H. Griscom, M.D. 

58. The Elephant as he exists in 
a Wild State and as he has been 
made subservient, in Peace and in 
War, to the Purposes of Man. 

59. Vegetable Substances used 
for the Food of Man. 

60. 61, 62, 63, 64, 65. Universal 
History. By the Hon.* Alexander 
Fraser Tytler and Rev. E. Nares. 

66. Illustrations of Mechanics. By 
Professors Moseley and Renwick. 

67. Narrative of Discovery and 
Adventure in the Polar Seas and 
Regions. By Professors Leslie and 
Jameson, and Hugh Murray, Esq. 

68» 69. Paley's Natural Theology. 
With Notes, &c., by Henry Lord 
Brougham, Sir Charles Bell, and 
Alonzo Potter, D.D. 

Si 



70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77 78, 79. 
American Biography, fkiited by 
Jared Sparks, Esq. 

80. The Travels and Researches 
of Alexander Von Humboldt. By 
W. MacgiUivray, A.M. 

81. The History of Greece. By 
Dr. Goldsmith. Prepared by the 
Author of " American Popular I<e8- 

SOBS," &C. 

82. Natural History of Birds. 

83. Familiar Illustrations of Nat- 
ural Philosophy. By Prof. Renwick. 

84. 65. Selections from the Spec- 
tator. 

86. The Elements of Geology. By 
Charles A. Lee, A.M., M.D. 

87. The History oi Rome. By 
Dr. Goldsmith. Edited by H. W. 
Herbert, Esq. 

88. A Treatise on Agriculture. By 
Gen. John Armstrong. With Notes, 
by the Hon. Judge Buel. 

89. Natural History of Quadrupeds. 

90. Cbaptal's Chymistry applied 
to Agriculture. 

'91. Lives of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. By 
N. Dwight. Esq. 

92, 93, 94, 95. Plutarch's Lives. 
Translated by John Langhome, D.D^ 
and William Langhome, M.A. 



Puhiithid by Harper <f Br9therg. 



SCHOOL DISTBIOT LIBBAKT. 



TH1BD 8BKIB8. 



Thfl Third SeriM of the School Dittriet libi 



Y » BOW in j>rei»ratioa. Among muiy otba mlokbte 
D are the followiBs : 



A History of the United States. 
By the Hon. S. Hale. 2 vols. 

History of British America. By 
Hugh Murray, F.R.S.B. 

History of Scotland. By Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. 2 vols. 

History of France. By E. E. 
Crowe, Esq. 3 vols. 

The History of England. By T. 
Keightlejr. 4 vols. 

The Science of Mechanics applied 
to Practical Purposes. By James 
Renwick, LL.D. 

History of the Expedition to Russia 
undertaken by the Emperor Napo- 
leon. By Oen. Count Philip de Se- 
gar. 2 vols. 

History of the Fine Arts. By B. 
J. Lossing, Esq. 

Selections from the Works of Dr. 
Johnson. 2 vols. 

Selections from the Works of Dr. 
Goldsmith. 

Selections from the American Po- 
ets. By W. C. Bryant, Esq. 

Selections from Foreign Poets. 
By Fitz- Greene Halleck. 2 vols. 

The Pleasures and Advantages of 
Science. By A. Potter, D.D. 

Exemplary and Instructive Biog- 
raphy. A nrw Selection. 3 vols. 

The Household Book. By the 
Rev. Dr. Potter. 

Tales from History. By Agnes 
Strickland. 2 vols. 

First Principles of Chemistry fa- 
miliarly explained. By Professor 
Renwick. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
Dewitt Clinton. By Professor Ren- 
wick. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
General Alexander Hamilton. By 
Prof^sor Renwick. 



The Life and Correspondence of 
Governor John Jay. By Professor 
Renwick. 

The Life and Travels of Mungo 
Park. 

Parry's Voyages and Journey to- 
wards the North Pole. 2 vols. 

Life of Patrick Henry. By Wil- 
liam Wirt. 

PoUtical Economy. Its objects 
stated and explained, and its Pnnci- 
ples familiarly and practically illus- 
trated. 

Evening Readings in Nature and 
Man. Selected and arranged by 
Alonzo Potter, D.D. 

Outlines of Imperfect and Disor- 
dered Mental Action. By Professor 
Upham. 

The Starry Heavens and other 
Objects connected with Astronomy. 
By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

A familiar Treatise on the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Biographies of Distinguished Fe- 
males. 2 vols. 

Sketches of American Enterprise. 
2 vols. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Wasbinston. 2 vols. 

The Useful Arts, popularly treated. 

The Wonders of Nature and Art. 

History of Massachusetts. By 
Uncle Pnilip. 2 vols. 

History of New- Hampshire. By 
Uncle Philip. 2 vols. 

History ot Connecticut. By The- 
odore Dwight, Esq. 

A Valuable and Useful Work for 
Farmers and Gardeners. By the 
Eclitors of " The Cultivator." 

A Life of Commodore Perry. By 
Lieut. A. Slidell Mackenzie. 



ID* The first and second series of the School District Library have been 
pronounced highly judicious, and have been recommended by the public 
press, the governor of the state, the superintendent of public schools, and 
other distinguished gentlemen, as the t>est selection of books that has ever 
appeared, end, on account of its cheapness and great value, ** admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it is aesigned.'* 

The publishers are preparing a fourth series, to consist of books selected 
by competent persons, and approved by the Supbbintbmdent op Com- 
mon Schools. 

The volumes embraced in the School, as well as in the Family, Classical, 
and Boys' and Girls' Libraries, are sold either separately or in complete sets. 
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■ OTBLt, HOMANCBS, BTO. 



NOVELS, ROMANCES, &e. 

MIM BDOIWOBTB's WOBK8. ISmO. 



YoL. I. Castle Rackient.— Essay 
<m Irish BQlls.-*Es8ay on Self-Jas- 
tificatioD. — The Prussian Vase. — 
The Good Aunt 

Vol. II. Angelina. — The Good 
Ffench Governess. — Mademoiselle 
Panache.^ The Knapsack.— Lame 
Jenras.— Tlie WUl.— Out of Debt 
out of Danger. — The Limerick 
Glores.— The Lottery.— Rosanna. 

Vol. III. Murad the Unlucky — 
The Manuftu:turers.— EnnuL — ^The 
Contrast.— The Grateful Negro. — 
To-morrow.— The Dun. 

Vol. IV. MaiMBUviing.— Almeiia. 
—Vivian. 

VoL.V. The Absentee.— Madame 



de FleuiT.— Emily de Coulanges.-* 
The Modem Giiaelda. 

Vol. VL Belinda. 

Vol. VIL Leonora. — ^Letters od 
Female Education. — Patronage. 

Vol. Vin. Patronage.— Dramas. 

Vol. IX. Harrington.— Thoughts 
on Bores.— Ormond. 

Vol. X. Helen. 

*«* The above can be had separ- 
ately or in sets. 

Practical Education. 12nio. 

Frank. 12mo. 

RosamoDd; and other StMies. 
12mo. 

Harry and Lucy. 2 vols. 12nia 

The Parent's Assistant 12mo. 



MBa. 8HBBWOOD*8 WOBK8. 15 YtAs, 12mO. 



Vol I. Henry Milner, parts I., 
II., III. 

Vol. II. Fsirchild Family.— Or- 
riiana of Normandy.— The Latter 
Daya. 

Vol. III. Little Hen:^ and his 
Bearer.-^Little Lucy and her Dhaye. 
— Memoin of Sergeant Dale, his 
Daughter, and the Orphan Mary. — 
Susan Gray.— Lucy Clare.— Hedge 
oi Thorns. — The Recaptured Negro. 
— Susannah; or, the Three Guar- 
dians. — Theophilus and Sophia. — 
Abdallah, the Merchant of Bagdad. 

Vol. IV. The Indian Pilgrun.- 
The Broken Hyacinth.— The Little 
Woodman —The Babes in the Wood. 
— Clara Stephens. — The Golden 
Clew. — Katharine Seward.— Mary 
Anne.- The Iron Cage.— The Little 
Beggan. 

Vol. V. The Infant's Progress.— 
The Flowere of the Forest — Juliana 
Oakley. — Eimina.— Emancipation. 

Vol. VI. The Governess.— The 
Little Momiere. — The Stranger at 
Home.— P^re la Chaise.— English 
Mary.- My Uncle Timothy. 

Vol. VII. The Nun.— Intimate 
Friends. — ^My Aunt Kate.— Emme- 
line. — Obedience.— The Gipsy Babes. 
—The Basket-maker.- The Butter- 
fly.—Alnne. — Procrastination. — ^The 
Mourning Queen. 

VoL.VilI. Victoria.— ArzofHnund. 
—The Birthday Present.- The fir- 

26 ^ 



rand Boy.— The Orphan Boy.— The 
Two Sistera. — Julian Percival. — Ed- 
ward Mansfield. — ^The Infirmary. — 
Mrs. Catharine Crawley. — ^Joan ; or. 
Trustworthy. — The Young Forester. 
— ^The Bitter Sweet. — Common Er- 
ron. 

Vols. IX., X., XL, and Xn. The 
Lady of the Manor. 

Vol. XIII. The Mail-coach.— My 
Three Uncles— The Old Lady's 
Complaint. — The Houra of Infancy. 
—The Shepherd's Fountain. — Econ- 
omy.— "Hoc Age."— Old Things 
and New Things.— The Swiss Cot- 
tage. — Obstinacy Punished. — The 
Infant's Grave.— The Father's Eye. 
—The Red Book.— Dudley Castle. 
—The Happy Grandmother.— The 
Blessed Family. — My Godmother. — 
The Useful Little Girl.— Caroline 
Mordaunt.— Le Fevre.— The Penny 
Tract.— The Potters* Common.— 
The China Manufactory. — Emily 
and her Brothen. 

Vol. XIV. The Monk of Cimi^s. 
—The Rosary; or, Kos^ of Mon- 
treux. — ^The Roman Baths.— Saint 
Hospice.- The Violet Leaf.— The 
Convent of St. Clair. 

Vol. XV. The History of Henry 
Milner, Part IV.— Sabbaths on the 
Continent.— The Idler. 

*«* The above can be had in sets 
or in separate volumes. 

Roxobel. 3 vols. 18mo. 



Publigh^d by Harp$r 4" Br9tk*r9, 



N0TIL8, BOMAirCKS, JSTO. 



MISS SKDQWICK'8 WORKS. 

Live and 



The Linwoods; or. Sixty Years 
since in America. 2 toIs. 12ino. 

The Poor Rich Man and the Rich 
Foot Man. 18mo. 



Live; or, Domestic 
Service Illustiated. 18mo. 

k Love Token for ChildreiL 
16mo. 



bulwbk's wobkb. 12mo. 



Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a 
Gentleman. 2 vols. 

The Disowned ; a Tale. 2 vols. 

Devereuz. 2 vols. 

Paul Clifford ; a Tale. 2 vols. 

Eugene Aram. 2 vols. 

The Last Days of Pompeii. 

The Student ; a Series of Papers. 
2 vols. 

Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. 

Ernest Maltravers. 2 vols. 

Alice ; or, the Mysteries. 2 vols. 

An Edition of the above, each 
work in one volume, with Plates. 

The same in 2 vols. 8vo. 



Calderon, the Courtier. 

Leila ; or, the Siege of Grenada. 

Falkland; a Tale. 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

The Rebel, and other Tales. 

The Siamese Twins ; a Satirical 
Tale of the Times. 6tc. 

Richelieu ; or, the Conspiracy. A 
Play. With Hiscorical Odes. 

The Lady of Lyons. A Play. 

The Sea-Captain ; or, the Birth- 
right. A Play. 

England and the English. 2 vols. 

Athens: its Rise and Fall. 2 vols, 



Paulding's works. 12mo. 



Salmagundi ; or, the Whim> whams 
and Opinions of Launcelot Lang- 
staff, Esq., and others. 4 vols. 

Letters from the South. 2 vols. 

Koningsmarke ; or, Old Times in 
the New World. 2 vols. 

The Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan. 

Tales of the Good Woman. 2 
vols. 

The Dutchman's Fireside. 2 vols. 

Westward Ho ! 2 vols. 



The Book of St. Nicholas. 

New Pilgrim's Progress. 

The Three Wise Men of Gotham. 

John Bull in America. 

Winter Nights' Entertainments. 

The Atlantic Club-book. By Paul- 
ding and others. 2 vols. 
. Tales of Glauber Spa. By Paul- 
ding and others. 2 vols. 

A Life of Washington. 2 vols. 
18mo. 

Slavery in the United States. 18mo. 



JAMBS'S WOBKB. ISmO. 



Richelieu; a Tale of France. 2 
vols. 

Damley ; or, the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. 2 vols. 

De rOrme. 2 vols. 

Philip Augustus ; or, the Brothers 
in Arms. 2 vols. 

Henry Masterton ; or, the Young 
Cavalier. 2 vols. 

Mary of Burgundy ; or, the Revolt 
of Ghent. 2 vols. 

The Adventures of John Marston 
Hall. 2 vols. 

The Gipsy ; a Tale. 

One m a Thousand ; or, the Days 
of Henry Quatre. 

The Desultory Man. 2 vols. 

Attila ; a Romance. 2 vols. 



The Robber. 2 vols. 

The Hngaenot; a Tale of the 
French Protestants. 

Charles Tyrrell; Or, the Bitter 
Blood. 2 vols. 

The Gentleman of the Old School. 
2 vols. 

Henry of Guise ; or, the States of 
Blois. 2 vols. 

The Kinjf's Highway. 2 vols. 

An Edition of the above novels, 
bound uniformly, in 34 vols. 

The String of Pearls. 

The Club-book. By James, and 
others. 

Histonr o# Chivalry and the Cm* 
sades. i8mo. 

History of Charlemagne. 18mo. 
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NOVKLS, ROMANCE 8, ftTC. 



SIHXS'S WORKS. 



AUlantie: a Stoij of the Sea. 
8vo. 

Guy Rivera; a Tale of Georgia. 
2 vols. 12ino. 

The Yemassee; a Romance of 
Carolina. 2 vols. 12[no. 

The Partisan ; a Tale of the Rev- 
olation. 2 vols. 12mo. 



Mellich&mpe; a Legend of the 
Santee. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Pelayo; a Story of the Goth. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Martin Faber; the Story of a 
Criminal. With other Tales. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 



PIELDINO AND SMOLLBTT. 13mO. 



The History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling. By Henry Fielding, 
Eso. With a Memoir of the Author, 
by Thomas Roscoe, Esq., and Illus- 
trations by George Cruikshauk. 2 
vols. 

The Historv of Amelia. By Hen- 
ry Fielding, Esq. With Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 

The Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker. By T. Smollett, M.D. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by T. 



Roscoe, Esq., and Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 

The Adventures of Roderick Ran- 
dom. By T. SmoUett, M.D. With 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

The Adventures of Gil Bias of 
Santillane. Translated from the 
French of Le Sage, by T. SmolleU, 
M.D. To which is prefixed a Me- 
moir of the Author, oy T. Roscoe. 
Illustrated by Cruikshank. 2 vol& 



The Countess Ida. A Tale of 
Berlin. By the Author of " Norman 
Leslie," ^c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Greyslaer. A Romance of the Mo- 
hawk. By the Author of ** A Winter 
in the West." 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Life and Adventures of Mi- 
chael Armstrong, the Factory Boy. 
By Mrs. Trollops. 2 vols. I2mo. 

Preferment; or, my Uncle the 
Earl. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Courtier of the Days of 
Charles II. With other Tales. By 
Mrs. Gore. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Morton's Hope. A Novel 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Marian ; or, s Young Maid's For- 
tune. A Novel. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Sydney Clifton: or, Vicissitudes 
in both Hemispheres. A Tale of the 
19th Century. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Deerbrook. A Novel. By Miss 
H. Martineau. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Cheveley ; or, the Man of Honour. 
By Lady Bnlwer. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Charles Vincent; or, the Two 
Clerks. A Tale of Mercantile Life. 
2 vols. 12mo. ^ . 

Giafar al Barmeki. A Tale of the 
Court of Haroun aL Raschid. 2 vols. 
12mo. 



Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Burton; or, the Sieges. A Ro- 
mance. By the Author of ** Lafitte," 
&c. 2 vol's. 12mo. 

Captain Kyd ; or, the Wizard of 
the Sea. A Romance. By the Au- 
thor qf *• Burton," 6cc. 2 vols. 12ma 

George Balcombe. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Elkswatawa; or, the Prophet of 
the West. 2 vols. I2rao. 

Sheppard Lee. Written by Him- 
self. 2 vols. I2mo. 

Constance Latimer ; or, the Blind 
Girl. With other Tales. By Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury. 18mo. 

Allen Prescott ; or, the Fortunes 
of a New-England Boy. By Mrs. 
T. Sedgwick. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Spy. A Tale of the Neutral 
Ground. By J. F. Cooper. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Outre Mer. A Pilgrimage beyond 
the Sea. By Professor H. W. Long- 
fellow. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Norman Leslie. A Tale of the 
Present Times. By T. S. Fay. 2 
vols 12mo. 

Herbert Wendall. A Tale of the 
Revolution. 2 vols. I2mo. 

Miriam Coffin; or, the Whale 
Fishermen. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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Dreams and ReTeries of a Quiet 
Man. By Theodore S. Fay. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Paul Ulric ; or, Adventures of an 
Enthusiast By Morris Mattson, 
Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Brothers. A Tale of the 
Fronde. By H. W. Herbert, Esq. 
2 vols. i2mo. 

Cromwell. By the Author of 
" The Brothers." 2 vols. 12ino. 

The Cavaliers of Virginia. By 
W. A. Caruthers, M.D. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Blackbeaid. A Page from the 
Colonial History of Philadelphia. 2 
vols. 12nno. 

Tales and Sketches, such as they 
are. By Wm. L. Stone. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Tales and Sketches by a Country 
Schoohnaster. By Wm. Leggett. 
12ino. 

The Whigs of Scotland ; or, the 
Last of the Stuarts. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Novellettes' of a Traveller ; or. 
Odds and Ends from the Knapsack 
of Thomas Singularity, Journeyman 
Printer. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Haverhill ; or, Memoirs of an Offi- 
cer in the Army of Wolfe. By J. A. 
Jones. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Prince and the Pedler. By 
the Author of "The Heuress." 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Cabinet Minister. By Mrs. 
Charles Gore, Author of" Hungarian 
Tales," &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Recollections of a Housekeeper. 
By Mrs. Oilman. 18mo. 

Recollections of a Southern Ma- 
tron. By Mrs. Oilman. 12mo. 

Lord Roldan. A Romance. By 
Allan Cunningham. 12mo. 

The Heiress of Bruges. By T. 
C. Orattan. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Peace Campaigns of a Comet. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Diary of a Desennuy^. 
12ma 

Home; or, the Iron Rule. By 
Mrs. Stickney. I2mo. 

The Three Eras of Woman's Life. 
By E. Elton Smith. 12mo. 

The Self-Condemned. 12mo. 

Falkner. ByMrs. Sheliey. 12mo. 

Stories of the Sea. By Capt. 
Marry at. )2mo. 

Japhct iu Search of a Father. By 
Capt. Marryat. 12mo. 

The Doctor, iic. ]2mo. 



Crichton. By W. H. Aiosworth. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Mahmoud. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Conti the Discarded, &c. By H. 
F. Chorley. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Young Duke. By Benjamin 
D'Israeli, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Contarini Fleming. By B. D'Is- 
raeli. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Youth and Manhood of Cyril 
Thornton. By Hamilton. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a 
Oreek. By T. Hope. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Adventures of Caleb Williams. 
By Wm. Oodwin, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 
. Cloudesley. ByWm.Godwm. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

De Vere; or, the Man of Inde- 
pendence. By R. P. Ward. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The Smuggler. By Banim. 2 
vols. I2mo. 

The Mayor of Windgap. By Ba- 
nim. 12mo. 

Evelina; or, the History of a 
Young Lady's Introduction to the 
World. By Miss Burney. 2 vols. 
]2mo. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Tutti Frutti. By Prince Puckler 
Muskau. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Frolics of Puck. 2 vols. 
I2mo. 

Mephistophiles in England ; or. 
Confessions of a Prime Minister. 2 
vols. l2mo. 

Recollections of a Chaperon. By 
Lady Dacre. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tales of the Peerage and the 
Peasantry. By Lady Dacre. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

My Life. By the Author of " Sto- 
ries of Waterloo." 2 vols. 12mo. 

Wild Sports of the West. By the 
Author of " Stories of Waterloo." 
2 vols. 12mo. 

The Most Unfortunate Man in the 
World. By Capt. Chamier. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The Young Muscovite; or, the 
Poles in Russia. Edited by Capt. 
Chamier. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Exile of Erin ; or, the Sor- 
rows of a Bashful Irishman. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Melmoth the Wanderer. By Rev. 
C. R. Maturin. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Village Belles. 2vol8. 12mo. 
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▼•ItfinM. A Roman Slorr. By 
J. 6. Lockhart, Esq. 2 ▼ols.' 12ino. 

The Ootlaw. By Mrs. S. G. Hall, 
a vols. 12IIIO. 

Henri Qimtre : or, the Days of the 
Leafue. 2 vela. 12mo. 

Two Old Men's Tales. 2 vols. 
13mo. 

Tales of the lyoods and Fields. 
By the Author of ** Two Old Men's 
Tales.** 19mo. 

Bernardo del Carpio. By Mont- 
^mery. 12nio. 

The Separation. By Lady Bury. 

2 vols. 12mo. 

The Heiress. By Miss Helen 
Pickering. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Affecting Scenes ; bein^ Passages 
from the Diary of a Physician. By 
Samuel Warrea, Esq. 3 vols. 
18mo. 

The Merchanto Clerk, &c. By 
S. Warren. 12mo. 

RoxobeL By Mrs. Sherwood. 

3 vols. 18mo. 

France, in 1829-*30. By Lady 
Morgan. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Romance of History— France. By 
Leitch Ritchie. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Romance of History— Italy. By 
Macfarlane. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Speculation. By Miss Pardee. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Refugee in America. By 
Mrs. Troilope. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Sketch-book of Fashion. By 
Mrs. Oore. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Zohrab the Hostage. By J. Mo- 
rier. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Waverley; or, *tis Sixty Years 



Since. By Sir Walter Scott 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Chronicles of the Canongate. By 
Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 12aM>. 

Maxwell. By Theodore Hook. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Frank Orby. By one of the Elev- 
eiL 2 vols. 12mo. 

Count Robert of Paris. By Sir 
Walter Scott 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tbe^False Step, and The Sisters. 
2 vols. I2mo. 

The Younger Son. By Tmlaw* 
ney. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Abbess. By Mrs. TroUope. 
2 vqAb. 12010. 

Southennan. By John Gait 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The New Forest. By Honce 
Smith. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tales of the Early Ages. By H. 
Smith. 2 vols. l2rno. 

Beatrice. By Mrs. Hofland. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Oxonians. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Stratton Hill. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Foscarini; or, the Patrician of 
Venice. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Wife, and Woman's Rewaid. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Romances of Real Life. By Mis. 
Oore. 2 vols. 12m6. 

Tales of the West. 2 vols. 1 2mo. 

Lawrie Todd; or, the Settlers. 
By John Gait. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tales of Military Life. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The King's Secret By Tyrone 
Power. 2 vols. 12ma 



*«* In the foregoing extensive catalogue tRere may be found about on» 
thmuand volumes, in every branch of literature, standard and imaginative. 
The attention of persons forming libraries, either private or public, is par* 
ticularly directed to the great number of valuable standard historical and 
miscellaneous works comprised in the list. It will also be found to con- 
tain most of the works requisite to form a circulating library of popular 
character ; all of which may be obtained, at reasonable prices, from the 
principal booksellers throughout the United States. 
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AKTHOM's SEBIES of classical W0BK8 
POS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 



In presenting the Tolumes of this series, as far as it has been comple- 
ted, to the notice of the public, the subscribers beg leave to say a few 
words respecting its general features, and the advantages that are to re- 
sult from it both to students and instructers. 

The plan proposed is to give editionsjof all the authors usually read in 
our schools and colleges, together with such elementary and subsidiaiy 
works as may be needed by the classical student either at the commence- 
ment, or at particular stages, of his career. 

The editions of the Classical authors themselves will be based on the 
latest and most accurate texts, and will be accompanied by English com- 
mentaries, containing everything requisite for accurate preparation on 
the part oi; the student and a correct understanding of the author. The 
fear entertained by some instructers, lest too copious an array of notes 
may bribe the student into habits of intellectual doth, will be found to be 
altogether visionary. That part of the series which contains the text- 
books for schools must, in order to be at all useful, have a more ex- 
tensive supply of annotations than the volumes intended for college lec- 
tures ; ana when these last make their appearance, the system of com- 
menting adopted in them will not fail to meet with the approbation of all. 

The advantages, then, which this series promises to confer are the 
following : the latest and best texts ; accurate commentaries, putting the 
student and instructer in possession of the opinions of the best philolo- 
gists ; together with all such subsidiary information as may serve, not 
only io throw light upon the meaninff of the author, but also to give 
rise in the young student to habits of correct thinking and to the for- 
mation of a correct taste. 

Many of the works at present used in our Classical schools are either 
repriSs of antiquated editions, swarming with efrors, not merely in the 
typography, but in the matter itself; or else they are volumes, fair to 
the view, indeed, as far as manual execution is concerned, but either 
supplied with meager and unsatisfactory commentaries, or without any 
commentaries at aU. These are the works that drive students to the 
use of translations, and thus mar the fairest prospects of youthful 
seholarship, producing an infinitely stronger habit of intellectual in- 
dolence than the most copious commentary could engender. Indeed, 
to place this matter in its proper light, and to show, within a very 
brief compass, how much good the projected series is about to ac- 
complish. It may be sufficient to state, that the printed transUUumf of 
those authors whose works have been thus far published in the series 
meet now with a much less ready sale than formerly ; and are seldom, 
if ever, seen in the hands of those whose instructers have the cood 
sense and judgment to give a decided preference to the volumes edited 
by Professor Anthon. 

The publishers take the liberty to subjoin a few of the conmiunicft- 
tions relative to the published volumes of the series, which they have 
received from gentlemen of high classical reputation in different parts of 
the country. 

Harpxb & Bbothkhs, 
Ktw-YtHt, Majf, 1839. 82 CLirr-STRKET. 



CLASSfOAL WORKS 
PDBU89ED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW-YORK. 



ANTHON'S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 
TiM Mlowing works, already pubUshed, may be regarded aa apecimeiia of tha wboto 
viae, which will couaiat of about thirty roluinea. 
FiKST Latin LssaoNS, contaimng 
tl^ moat importaDt Parts of the 
6nmmar of the Latin La»guage, 



together with appropriate Exer- 
cises in the translating and vm- 
ting of Latin, for the Use of Be- 
ginners. 12ino. 

First Orbbk Lbssons, upon the 
plan of the " Latin Lessons." 

A Gramm AB or THB Gbbbk Lan- 
GUAGB, for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. 12mo. 

A SvsTBM or Gbbbk Prosody and 
Mbtbb, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges ; together with the 
Choral Scanning of the Prome- 
ttieus Vinctus of ^schylus/and 
the Ajax and (Edipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles ; to which are ap- 
pended Remarks on the Indo-Ger- 
manic Analogies. 12mo. 

CjBSAR's CoHMBNTARIBS on THB 

Gallic War ; with the first 9ook 
of the Greek Paraphrase ; with 
English Notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, Plans of Battles, Sie- 



ges, &c^ and Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Archaeological In- 
de^s. Map, Portrait, &c. 12mo. 

S^llust's Jugurthinb Wax amd 
Conspiracy op Oatalinb, with 
an English Commentaij, and 
Geographical and Historical In- 
dexes. Sixth Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. 12mo. Portrait. 

Sblect Qbationsof Cicbro, with 
an English Commentary, and His- 
torical, Geographical, and Legal 
IndexM. 12mo. With a Portrait. 

Thb WoRc^or HoBACB, with B&g- 
iish Motes, «i^icai ^ explana- 
tory. Mew Edition, witk correc- 
tions %pd imprdyements. 12mo. 

iiWOB's Grbbk Rbadbr, with 
Notesj &c A New £dition, su- 
perior to any heretofore publish- 
ed in this country. ^ 

Anthon*8 Classical Dictionaby, 
in one vol. 8vo. This will be the 
best and most complete Classical 
Dictionary ever publiahed. ^In 
press.) 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
With Fortraita on ateel. Bound uniformly, but eaoh work aold aeparatelj. 



XiNOPHOir. (Anabasie, translated 
by R. Spelman, Esq., Cyrop»- 
dia, by the Hon. M . A. Cooper.) 

Thb Orations or Dbmosthenes. 
Translated by Thomas Leiand. 

Sallust. Translated by William 
Rose,.M.A. With Improvements. 

C^SAB. Translated by William 
Duncan. With a Portrait. 

CiCBBO. The Orations by Duncan, 
tbe OflSces by Cockman, and the 
Cato and Lnlius by Melmoth. 

YiROiL. The Eclogues by Wrang- 
ham, tbe Georgics by Sotheby, 
and the iEneid by Dryden. 

iEsoHYLUs. Translated by the Rev. 
R. Potter, A.M. 

SopBocLBS. Transli^ by Thom- 
as Francklin, D.D. Portrait. 

Edbipidbs. Translated by the 
Rev. R. Potter, A.M. Portrait. 

Plutaxoh's Livbs. By John Lang- 
home, D.D., and William Lang- 
home, A.M. A new Edition. 



Ovid. Translated by Dryden, Popis, 
Congr^ve, Addison, and others. 

Horacb. Tran^ated by Philip 
Francis, D.D. And 

PHiKORUs. Translated by Christo- 
pher Smart, A.M. Portrait. 

Thocydidbs. Translated by Wil. 
liam Smith, A.M. Portrait. 

Livy. Translated by George Ba- 
ker, A.M. With a PortraiL 

Hbboootus. Translated by the 
Rev. William Beloe. Portrait 

Homer. Translated by Alexander 
Pope, Esq. With a Portrtit. 

Juvenal. Translated by Charles 
Badham,M.D.,F.R.S. NewEdi 
tion. To which are added, the 
Satires or Pbrsbds. 

Pindar. Translated by the Ret, 
C. A. Wheelwright. And 

Anacrxon. Translated by Thomas 
Bourne, Esq. 

A Life or Washington. In Latin 
Prose. By Francis Gtess, A.M. 
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